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PREFACE. 


most common defect of treatises on Ethics is want of 
exact definition and precise statement, which, with the 
consequent looseness and diffuseness of style, too frequently 
deprives such treatises of all scientific value. "I'he present 
sketch does not, of course, pretend to ov^crcome these defects, 
but aims merely at a statement of fundamental principles 
sufficiently exact and concise to be of use to students 
as an introduction to the subject. The line of thought 
followed is in the main that of the old Intellectual or 
Rational School represented by Cudworth, Clarke, Price 
and -Kant, the fundamental principles of which are tacitly 
assumed, it appears to me, in all the other systems, and 
('specially in th(^ at f)res('nt more popular Hedonist and 
Idealist ones. 'Uw great difficulty of ethical theory is to 
find the true medium between the Socralic and Platonic 
tendency to identify virtue with knowledge, and the 

more recent tendency to reduce it to a blind instinctive 
impulse. 'I'he rational explanation may be accused of 
tendiiig too much towards the former extreme. 7'he 

attempt has been made here to do justice also to the 

eleiiK'nt of spontaiuous impulse in conduct. But the 

primary of intellection as the basis of freedom, and 

therefore of morality also, is maintained in opposition to 

th^ recent tendency to exaggerate, if not to misrepresent, 
the function of will. Regard has been had especially to 

the following w’orks as the most representative in English 
ethical literature, and most definite in theory and state- 
ment : Cudworth's Platonic fragment, “A Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Moiality,” HuUhcscn’s “ Inquiry 
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into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” 
Price’s “Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties 
in Morals,” Bentham’s “Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation,” Kant’s “Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals" 
and “Critique of Practical Reason” (Semple and Abbot), 
Mill’s “Utilitarianism,” Spencer’s “Data” with L. Stephen's 
“Science of Ethics,” and Green’s “Prolegomena.” The 
treatment is in the main independent, but the classification 
of motives is based ^ on that of Martincau, and the classi- 
lication of dutips„oif that of Prof. Muirhead. 

For the correction of the text, and the compilation of tlu; 
index I am much indebted to the printers and publishers, 
former students of my own. 


II. S. 


Calci.'iia, / 

30/// November^ 1903. J 
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MORAL SCIENCE: 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS 


PART 1. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


§ I. The life of every living crea- 

Jid^orai struggle towards 

Science. preservation and further develop- 

ment and perfection of the creature 
itself, and of the other creatures .with which its 
own existence is bound up. In animals this 
struggle for existence and development is blind and 
automatic in the sense that the animal does not 
understand what it is striving after, and therefore 
does not consciously regulate its own actions as 
means towards foreseen and desired ends. In other 
words, the animal is not a rational creature ; and 
• its conation extends to no higher ends than 
the preservation of its own physical system, and 
of the species to which it belong^. But in man the 
conative energy in which life consists rises into 
more complex forms. In him it takes the direction 
not only — 

(a) of physical self-preservation and organic 


Man is an 
ethical and 
moral being. 
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Because his 
activities are 
not limited 
to self-pre- 
servation. 


But he is able 
to form ideas 
of what is 
»jood and 
perfect. 


And to adapt 
his activitits 
to their 
realization. 


Hence h's 
power ot 
ethical .ai d 
moral self- 
control 


(lovolopment, or effort for the preservation and 
further perfection of the organic life, originally 
automatic and instinctive in man as in animals ; but 
also — 

(b) of intellectual development, or the further 
perfection of those mental powt'rs by which it 
comes to be aware of itself, and to understand 
its own position in the world, and thereby to 
understanti on what conditions its own preser- 
vation an(f perfection — its own highest good — de- 
pend ; and thereby comes to he “being for itself,” 
and an end to itself, and thereby to be “ spirit 
and at the same time— 

(c) of volitional development, or d('V('lop- 
ment of the powers of self-control and self-regu- 
lation, by which its original and essential energy of 
self-preservation is dir('cted, under the guidance 
of ideas, into those lines of activity which arc most 
conducive to its highest ultimate perfection. 

In man, therefore, life rises into the ethical 
sphere, or sph ere of acti on se lfrcs:ulatcdJ' or fore- 
seen and understood ^oolf , and into the moral 
sphere (in the narrower sense) of activity for 
crpoil and rii^lit in itself . As a rational being, 
therefore, the most important of all questions to 
him is the question of the right regulation of his 
own activity, with a view to attaining the highest 
good and perfection of which his nature is capable. 
And the purpose of ethical and nioral science is tp 
determine scientitically how action should be regu- 
I a te d in ord er that it may he food in itself, and 
may be conducive to the en d of attainuig 
f p ossible good of the agent . 

Recent thinkers have been divided as to the 
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relative inuportance of intellection and conation 
(volition) in human life. There is, indeed, no doubt 
Itlmt the energy which builds up the organism, and 
'carries on the work of organic life, works automati- 
cally, and that automatic and instinctive tendencies 
enter to some extent into conscious life also, and 
help to determine its desires and activities. 

But one class of thinkers assume that these 
energies of life, at first automatic and instinctive, 
beco mcj in ration al.n)inds,jnQ re a nd more subjected 
^o_idea an d though t, so that the rational ^(‘If ai'quir- 
es tie power "oTcbnl rolling and directing its activi- 
ties towards the realization of thostf (mds which 
reason discerns to be conducive to the highest good ; 
and that th s self-control through reason is capable 
of being realized more and more in the course of ment- 
al development, which consists in a gradual triumph 
of reason over automatic impulse. Iwen the world 
of physical nature is not blind and random, but is 
regulated by rational power so as to be a system of 
means towards ends ; and the finite mind naturally 
strives to reproduce in itself the same rational 
self-control and ’ self-adaptation which works in 
nature. And it is in this realization of itself as 
a free self-controlled being (spirit) that its highest 
good consists. 

This tendency has b^et-n called intellect nalism, 
because it makes intellection to be the dominant 
function of mind, and makes volition to be deter- 
mined by the self through the medium of ideas. 
It is assumed in the thought of Fichte, Hegel, 
and T. H. (jrecn ; but was expressed in its most 
extreim* form in the maxim of Socrates, “virtue js 
bmvd^diLtvl meaning thaL if wc only know what 
is good, we can no t fail t o d o what is good . 
And wdicn it is said that the self, as .spirit, attains 
to autonomy, freedom, or power of self-determina- 
tion, what is meant is that it attains to this power 
of regulating its activities according to its ideas 
of what is good. 

Others, howeviT, assume that the automatic ener- 
g) which builds up the organism, and maintains the 
processes of org.anic life, continues to w'ork a'nfo- 


Question 
of the rela- 
tion between 
knowingand 
willing — in- 
tellection 
and volition. 


(<7) That self 
regulates its 
own activi- 
ties through 
the medium 
of thought 
and idea. 


Whence 
autonomy, 
self-determi- 
nation and 
freedom. 


(ft) Th.it the 
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activities of 
self are de- 
termined 
mainly by 
sub-con- 
scious forces 
working 
automatical- 
ly and ins- 
tinctively, 
and over- 
ruling idea. 


Whence 
heteronomy, 
or necessi- 
tarianism. 


But hetero- 
nomy of 
mind is not 
consistent 
with mora- 
lity in the 
strict sense. 


Nevertheless 
thought is 
not a good 
in itself, but 
only as a 
guide to 
conduct. 


PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

matically and instinctively through all our conscious 
life ; so that we do not really determine our own 
desires and volitions in the directions which reason 
judges to be best ; but, on the contrary, automatir 
I unpuls es and desires determine us to act always Li 
[the di rection .oLthe strongest impulse . This view 
^hey seek to confirm by showing that mere 
knoviledge of what is good has but little, if any, 
effect in controlling our actions ; that ^ Ve know the 
better^ and yet do the wor^e.” This shows, they 
say, that our actions are determined by subconscious 
energy ^{orking automatically according to ne- 
cessary* lawi'^of its own, and that thought and 
knowledge is only an accidental by-product of the 
forces of life, which does nothing to determine the 
course of life. This automatic energy is neverthe- 
less called volition (properly conation), and volition 
is therefore held to be the dominant function. * 

Hence this way of thinking, which has been 
made popular by the philosopher Schopenhauer, has 
been called voluntarism. It is obvious, however, 
that, though consistent with ethics in the sense of an 
inquiry into the manners and customs of man and 
what is most expedient in them, it is inconsisten t 
in the narrower viz., as 

jan jnqu i ry i nto w ^hat is in itKpj f gmi/l n^rht in 
the acti ons af.nuut.: because the distinction of wdiat 
is essentially right and 'tbrong in voluntary action 
supposes a power of regulating action according 
to what reason discerns to be good ; and therefore 
‘ supposes that idea is able to determine desire, and 
thereby volition ; and therefore supposes intellection 
to be, or to be capable of becoming, the guiding 
function of mind. 

This does not warrant us, however, in going 
so far on the. side of intellectualism as Aristotle and 
some other ancients did, who seem to have made 
intellectual contemplation to be itself the highe.st 
good, and God himself to be only (passive) thought. 
For thought is only a reflection of the world as it 
exists, an imitation within the soul of what exists 
without it ; and w^ould be but “a vain repetition,” 
without significance, if it w'ere not for this, that 
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ideation is essential to the guidance of action to- 
wards a good. The truth is, therefore, t hat, while 
activity without thoug ht tQ_guj.de it would be blind 
mechanism, thoutj^ht without activity to be gu ided by 
.i ^would be a meaningless superfluity in the wprld- 
Isyslem. 


§ 2. The English word ethics corresponds to 
the Greek word eth ica^ which is an adjective used the 

substantively and in the plural nuifiber, meaning words ! 
m atte rs pertaining to etheji^ihdX is, tl;p habitSj^ jnan- " 

i^ers and customs of inenHa^idto the dfspositign and 
character [ethos) which reveals itself in them. 1 he 
nearly synonymous word morals^ again, corresponds 
to the equivalent Latin word moralia^ which also is 
an adjective in the plural number, meaning things 
pertaining to the mores^ that is, the manners and 
customs of men. 

H«nce the ethics of a nation means the man- 
ners and customs, habits and rules of conduct, of 

nenerallv recognised and observed in that nation, the word 
” f » / • £ ethics, and 

Hence the study of ethics, or ethology (science ot the study of 

§thea or mores) ^ in thp wider sense of the term, ethics, 
means the study of the manners and customs of 
peoples, and of questions rising out of such study'^, 
e.g., of what is beneficial and harmful, good and 
bad, in these manners and customs. Ethics or 
ethology in this sense, therefore, is a branch of 
the still wider subject of sociolo gy ^ which is the j 
^ study of the different forms of society, investi- 
‘ gating the manners and customs, the social, politi- 
cal and religious institutions of different peoples, 
and seeking to discover how they originated, and 
how they have developed from their first beginnings 
into their present forms. 

The word morals^ however, originally synonym- 
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Meaning of 
the word 
moralss. 


Meanings of 
ethical and 
moral 
science. 


May be used 
synonym- 
ously, but 
morals pro- 
perly a 
branch of 
ethics. 


Summary. 


ous with ethics^ is now generally used ynth an 
additional refe rence , viz., with refert'nce to what 
i^ inherently riffht or in tlu* conduct and 

habits, manners and customs ot persons and coin- 



Thus when we speak of the morals of an indivi- 
dual or society, we are thinking not merely of their 
habits of action (their ethea), but also of these 
habits as l^^ing right or wrong in themselves. 

Ajid.w'fieiV'we add the word science, and speak 
of ethical and moral sciencey a further shade of 
meaning is introduced. We may use the term 
science of ethics in a wide sense to include moral 
science within it, and to mean the effort to deter- 
mine scientifically what is good and bad in the 
actions and habits, manners and customs, law's and 
institutions of, men — including both that goodness 
which consists in legality and utility or expediency, 
and that wdiich consists in essential and inherenti 
^rightness. And we may use the term moral science 
in a narrower sense, for the attempt to d('terminc in 
iwhat the essential and inherent rightness and 
^wrongness of actions consist, which w'e call their 
moral qualities as distinguished from mere legality 
and utility ; and to explain how' we p(;rceive, and 
are attracted or repelled by these moral qualities. 

We may use the term ethics, thm*efore, as a 
general and convenient term (i)for the habits, man- 
ners, and customs of men, and (2) for the systematic 
investigation of these manners and customs (etho- 
logy), and (3) for the science which seeks to deter- 
mine what is good and bad in them. And we may 
use the terms morals and moral science when w^e 
w'ant to refer specially to that kind of goodness 
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which consists in their being right or wrong, and to 
the process of determining scientifically in what 
the rightness and wrongness of actions consist. 

% 

§ 3. By moral science ^ therefore, (or ethical 
science in its narrower sense), we mean the study 
which seeks to determine, with scientific exactitude, 
wdiat is right and wrong in the actions and habits 
of action, the manntirs and customs, laws and 
institutions of men ; and to explain \vhy it i» so, 
and how we know it to be so ; and*to lay down 
rules, norms, or standards by which conduct may 
be judged and regulated with a view to its being 
what it should be, or to its leading to what is ulti- 
mately and essentially good. Hence its province. — 

M I t centres , necessarily, about the funda - 
mental at tribu tes of rightnes s and wrong ness, and 
t he judgment in w hich vve pr.edk.ate.thesc. attr ibutes 
all of Aioliuitarv acligji^.aiid.JialdtMj^^Rlr'J? them to 
be right or icrono) , and aims at ddermining what 
the contents, of that idea arc", and how we come to 
obtain the idea so as ,to be able to use it as ^ 
st a mi ant by whirh to judge every action. But this 
fundamental inortil idea and judgment gives rise 
to certain others, which have to be considered 
along with it. — 

[!)) Thus, when we judge an action on the part 
of a particular agent to be right or wrong, we at the 
^sanie time judge that it is his duty, or that he ought 
to do or avoid the action according a s it is right or 
wrong, or, in other W'ords, that he is under an 
ohliga tion to do o r avoid it ; a nd that other pe rson s 
have a rig ht to its be ing_dQJ]L£-Qr 
avoided by hi in. The judgment of duty or ohliga- 


I Hence the 
scope and 
sphere of 
moral 
sci(*nct; 
proper. 


It deals with 
the contents 
of the moral 
conscious- 
ness. 


The fnnda- 

mental 

Moral 

Judgment, 

implying a 

Standard of 

rightness. 


The ideas of 
Obligation 
and Rights. 
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Responsibi' 
lity, Merit 
and Guilt. 


Virtue and 
Vice. 


Hence the 
principal 
moral ideas 
and senti- 
ments. 


tlon therefore always follows that of rightness, 
and is accompanied by the idea of rights.-- 

(c) Again, when an agent has done what is 
right, we apprvve of his conduct, and say that his 
action is tucritorious and that he himself possesses 
merits or that he is thus far deserving of approval, and 
perhaps of reward ; and when he does what is wrong, 
we disapprove of his conduct, and say that he has 
demerit o** guilty and is descrvim^ of disapproval, 
repr^of,^ and^'^in some case.s, of puni.shment. We 
sometimes express this by saying that he is respon- 
sible for his actions, /. c., liable to disapproval, loss 
of merit, and perhaps punishment, in the case of his 
acting wrongly— sojnetimes called the sanctions of 
conduct. — 

[d) And when a person has a permanent ten- 
dency or inclination— when it is his established habit 
or custom — to prefer, and fretdy perform actions 
which have the attribute of rightness, wc say that 
he himself possesses the attribute of being virtudus ; 
and when the dominant tendency of his character is 
in the opposite direction, We say he is of vicious 
character. 

These ideas then, — those of rightness and its 
opposite, of oughtness, duty, or moral law^ of res- 
ponsibility, of good and ill-desert or merit and 
guilt, of virtue and vice, togetherjyith the sentiments 
or emotions which rise in the mind when we think 
these ideas, constitute the elements of the moral con- 
sciousness. And the aim of moral science is to deter- 
\ mine the contents of these ideas, and to explain how 
we come to form them, and to predicate them as 
attributes of actions and agents. And it is believed 
that a better understanding of these things should 
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contribute to a better re|;ulation of conduct and 
formation of //t^aracter ; iw'id as man^s de sti ny de- 
pmi^s_jipon Jife conduct and th(‘ character out oi 
which it sprij^s, there is no greater concern to aj^y 
nmn than the right regulation of his actiims. 

There arc three different ways, however, of 
defining the problem and province of moral science'. 

(a) It may be described as dealing with the 
rightiK'SS and wrongness of actions, coi^side'red as 
attributes inhen'iit in tin' forms of th(*acfioBs i,1iem- 
selves, that is, (as we,' shall find aftervtards) in the 
re'siilts or changers of relation which tlu'y an' intend- 
ed to bring about ; and it is as dealing with adions 
under this aspi'cl of outward form, that moral 
science has boon described above. 

{])) But voluntary actions spring out of desires, dis- 
positions, inclinations; and these together con.stitute 
the characters of num. Hence the outward forms 
of men’s actions are manifestations of their inward 
characters, and depend on th('m ; and henc(i the 
problem, of moral science may be said to be, — to 
(h'termine sc'ientilically what is good and what is 
bad in th(' charactc^rs of men ; and to determiin' tin' 
ideally pt^rfect ty|)(‘ of character, which it is tin* 
duty of all men to strive lo,r('ali/(' wdthin themselves, 
as the highest perfection of tlu'ir nature. 

(r) But voluntary actions are actions directed 
towards the attainment of some' object, the realiza- 
tion of some desir(al end aln'ady present in idea. 
In other WH^rds, they are means tow^ards ends. They 
will, tlu'refore, be good or bad according as their 
(‘lids are good or bad. Hence tlu^ problem of morals 
may also be said to la*, — to determine scicntifii'ally 
i^hat is good and bad in our possible ends or objects 
of action^ so as to guide men to act for tho.se ends 
which are ultimately the best ; and especially, to 
discover some ultimate end or Jue[hcst f^ood, to 
which all actions, and all other ends of action, shall 
be only means. The di.scovery of such an end wall 
enable men to regulate their lives in such a way as 
to give them order and unity, by making all tludr 
actions converge towards one iiltiyiate good. 


Different 
ways of 
statinj^ the 
ultimate 
problem of 
morals. 

As dealing 
with what is 
riL;ht in 
the forms of 
ai'tions, as 
above. 


With what 
is good in 
('hara(‘t(*r. 


With the 
ultimate end 
of .'U'tions, 
f»r highest 
good. 
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Btit these 
definitions 
really identi- 
cal. 


Ethics, a 
practical, re- 
i{ulative, 
normative 
science, as 
well as 
theoretical. 


But th(‘ above three statements of the problem 
of moral science can be seen lo be identical. For 
evt'ry rational ailion can b(' seen to have three 
aspects: (a ^ that of outward forniy the external 
movements and results, or changes of relation, which 
it produces ; (2) that of its subjective springs, or 
the inclinations, dispositions, character, which givt^ 
rise to it ; and (3) that of the ultimate ^ood or ob- 
ject towards which it is din'cted. And the goodm^ss 
or badness of each aspect is evidently bound up with 
that of the* others in such a way that it comes to 
muchVtlu' same thing, whichever of the above state- 
ments w(' may adopt, of the probli'ins of moral 
scietu'o — whetluT as dealing with th(‘ action its(‘lf 
(its outward form), or the character out of which 
it springs, or its ultimate cud. W'"e shall lind, 
however, that the aspect under whic h actions can 
bo most easily distinguished, dcscrib(‘d, and judged 
is that of their outward form ; and in dealing with 
moral judgment we shall have to deal \\ith th(*m 
mainly under this aspect. 

Thus, in defining the problem of (‘thics, we have 
already defined its scope or range of subject. 
And it appears from the above statememts that it is 
not solely a theoretical science, . in qui r i n g merely 
what tlu' forms and attribut e's of cond uct ar e. It 
does so indeed, and is thus far theorelioil. But it 
doc's so not for the sake of the knowledge merely, 
|but for the purpose of guiding men to those forms of 
action which are ultimately good, and thereby enab- 
ling them to realize the highest ('xcellenc e of which 
their nature is capable. It is thus far, theref ore, a pra c^ 
Jical science, teaching how to act so as produt'c n 
d efinite resuj t. And as it aims at laying dow'n 
norms OT standards, according to which actions ought 
to b(‘ regulated, it may also be called a normative or 
regulative science, teaching how to regulate actions 
in the ways in which the desired result may be most 
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perfectly attained. As Logic is practical and regu- 
lative in the sense that it teaches how to apply our 
reasoning powers, and regulate their processes so 
as to attain the truth about things ; and as y^sthetics 
is regulative in the sense that it teaches us how to 
regulate our judgments of the beautitiul ; so Kthics 
teaches how conduct should be regulated, and tluTC- 
by how men should live ; for “conduct," it has hvvn 
said, “is four-lifths of life." 


II. Origin 
and Rela- 
tion to Fun- 
damental 
Thought. 


§ 4 We have next to consider how 
the ethical problem arises, and how 
ethics comes to be an object of scienti- 
fic inquiry, and toconsider the relation 
between ethics and other forms of 


abstract thought, especially the problems of philo- 
sophy and psychology which lie at the foundation 
of all scientific thought. 

From the very beginning of time, inde(‘(l, human 
beings have been groping their way towards a solu- 
tion of the great ethical problems — by what forms 
of action, by what manners and customs, tlu* highest 
excellence of human nature may be realized — but 
without being clearly conscious of the nature of the 
problems, nor of how they might be solved ; and we 
can see that the scientific comprehension and treat- 
ment of the problems comes comparatively late in 
history. For, in the first place, we can distinguish 
three phases in the development of the manners and 
customs of a people, and tlunr ways of thinking 
with regard to them : — 

(i.) In the earliest and most primitive stage of 
a pt!ople’s history, people are trying to find out by 
experience what lines of action an' the best fur 


How the 
questions of 
ethirs be- 
come s\jb- 
jects of 
scientific 
thought. 


In primitive 
scK'iety 
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manners 
and institu- 
tions origin- 
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somewhat 
random 
way without 
reflection. 


And in 
course of 
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neces.sary or 
divine. 


But are 
found at last 
to be imper- 
fectly adapt- 
ed to cir- 
cumstances, 
and doubt 
arises as to 
their origin 
and worth. 


them ; and ^ijradually, from long experience, they be- 
gin to find, or at least to think, that particular lines of 
action are good and others bad ; and those which 
they take to be good become gradually ingrained in 
their minds as habits, and finally established as 
hereditary manners and customs. 

This stage in the history of the race may be 
said to correspond to youth in the history of the 
individual, /. c., to b(‘ the period when things are 
being leanft, and habits formed. 

(2.) TIu^'ii comes the time when rules of actions, 
habits, manners and customs arc fully established 
and accepted, and, their real origin being forgoltim, 
are regarded as nec(\ssary in themsedves, or as of 
divine origin, and are followed without any hesita- 
tion or doubt as to their rightness. People act 
according to them without asking the reason why 
— taking for granted that they must he right 
because they are ihv, established and hereditary 
customs of the country. And thus all the dilferent 
classes and professions are assumed to have tlieir 
own settled functions, and remain satisfu'd with 
them as being necessarily right. 

This period of the race may he said to ( orri's- 
pond to the early manhood of the individual, /. c., 
the period of unhesitating action. 

(3.) Rut circuinstanci's change in course of 
time, and p('Oj)le begin to iind at last that the 
rult;s of action, habits and customs, which suited 
their remoU' ancestors under f/ieir circumstances, 
do not suit themselves so well under their new cir- 
cumstances; and, therefore, begin to question whether 
llu'se rules, manners and customs arc universally 
and necessarily right aftiT all. lienee doubt arises, 
and \ \ ilh it ( nni(> ycjicdioiu and criticism of conduct. 
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manners an d customsy and attempts to d ete rmine 
more scienlilic ally wha t rulcs_of a^ion _aro_re al]y 
right under different circumstances, and why they 
are so. 

This last phase, therefore, is the period of 
ethical inquiry, and the beginning of ethics as a 
science. And the present time is predominantly a 
period of this kind. All established manners and 
customs, rules and institutions, sociaj, po(jtical 
and religious, are made the objects •of searching 
criticism and gradual transformation ; and hence the 
many works that have recently been written on 
cThical subjects. 

§ 5. But in criticising conduct it is found that 
tlu^ questions with which criticism is confronted re- 
solve themsclv(\s into tvNO fundamental ones : — 

[a) It has to determine what general lines of 
.action, and manners and . CUStoins af--actioii, are 
sense of being conducive to the outward 
^)hysical well-being of individuahL and of society 
collectively, and, therefoi'e, presumably to the gemer- 
al enjoyment and^pleasure of mankind — thus judg- 
ing conduct by the standard of the pleasure or 
happiness which it produces. 

{h) It finds, however, that conduct has other 
attributes besides the attribute of being conducive 
to outward prosperity. It finds that actions are not 
f)nly expedient and inexpedient, prudent or impru- 
dent in a material sense, but also right and wron^ 
in themselves, and that a people may be not only 
powerful or weak, wealthy or poor, happy or un- 
happy, but also high or low, noble or mean, exalted 
or degraded, in a different sense, viz., a moral om*. 


Hence the 
necessity at 
last felt of .1 
scientific 
study of 
conduct. 


Two funda- 
mental ethi- 
cal prob- 
lems. 


The hedo- 
nistic prob- 
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But the 
final .solution 
of these prob 
Icms sup- 
poses know- 
ledge of the 
nature of 
mind, and its 
place and 
Linction in 
the world. 


In Other words, moral distinctions come to be better 
discriminated and understood, and moral goodness 
begins to be a rival motive to practical expediency. 
And it is found that the deepest satisfaction which 
conduct gives depends ultimately, not on its effects 
on outward prosperity, but on this essential rightness 
of the actions themselves ; and on the inward 
harmony of man’s nature which manifests itself in this 
essential rightness of action. H ence the chief pro- 
blem of ethk^al inquiry comes to be, — to determine Lii 
what this essential rightm-ss, or inherent goodness 
of action consists, and in what that highest perfecr 
tion of mind consists which is the ultimate condition 
of the self-satisfaction in which the highest happL- 
n(\ss consists. And this is the function of moral 
science proper, as a narrower inquiry contained 
within the wider province of ethics. 

Hut this ethical question of what is good and 
bad, right and wrong, in the adions of men, leads back 
to ulterior questions as to the nature of volition and 
voluntary action; and tln'n as to that of the mind of 
which such action is a function, and of the relation 
of the mind which acts to the other minds affected 
by its action ; and this question again of the relation 
of mind to mind leads to the higher que.stion of 
the relation of finite minds to the higher power 
which gives them their being and connection (God), 
and to the plan and purpose of the world-system 
as a whole, — in order to understand the place and 
function, and thereby the duty, of finite minds thiTe- 
in. But these arc questions of psychology and 
philosophy. 


§ 6. T'herefore the relation of ethics to these 
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fundamental subjects of thought requires further con- 
sideration, being closely connected also with the 
scope and methods of ethical inquiry. Now, the 
constantly renewed effort to arrive ata clear and con- 
sistent conception of the plan and system of the 
world as a whole, and man’s relation to it — his origin, 
function, and destiny as a factor of it — is philosophy. 
Philosophy, then^fore, (unless it seeks to restrict it- 
self to the merely external and experimcvital aspect 
of things) includes » metaphysic also,* ^ which .*aims^ 
at an understanding of the nature and relation of 
th(’ realities underlying w'hat appears to experience, 
t75., soul, matter, and the absolute reality (God) 
which is the common ground of both. 

In ancient times, as in ancient Greece and India, 
thought concerned itself w’holly with these ultimate 
questions. Thus philosophy preceded science. But 
such primitive philosophy took more or less fantastic 
and mythological forms ; and subsequently men 
began to understand that they must acquaint them- 
s(dves with the several d(!partments of the world 
as they manifest tlumiselves to experience, before 
they could hope to form any adequate conception 
of realities beyond experience, and thereby of the 
world-system as a whole. Thus the sciences 
gradually became differentiated from philosophy 
and metaphysic ; and in modern times have be- 
I'ome almost entirely isolated from them. 

* Nevertheless the sciences rise out of, and assume, 
certain fundamental ideas and relations w’hich can 
be made clear only by metaphysical thought bringing 
them into ( onnection wdth the wider system of things. 
Ihus both physics and psychology rest upon such 
metaphysical ideas as substance, causation, energy and 
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The ques- 
tion of rnrin’s 
duty and of 
man’s hij^'h- 
c‘st good de- 
pends on his 
plane and 
end in the 
system of 
the world. 


loirc, matter anti soul, space and time, and the like ; 
so that it is impossible for one to think clearly in any 
of these sciences, without being constantly drawn 
back into the sphere of philosophy and metaphysic, 
and compelled to seek some working hypothesis' ^ 
at l(Mst, as to th e system and meajiing of the 
world . But it is especially true of ethical science 
that it leads the mind back to fundamental ideas 
which fall ^vithin the sphere of philosophy. Hence : — 

f * , 

§ 7 . I. As to the relation of 7noral science to 
philosophy and melaphysic : — We can understand 
its relation — 

{a) To philosophy in irencral in this way. — 
The philosophy of nature shows that there is no 
isolated point in the physical world ; evc'ry material 
parti(’le is the centre of a system of ndations in 
which it aff(‘('ts and is affected reciprocally by every 
other particle, and helps to sustain the moving 
equilibrium of forces which constitutes the physical 
world. Similarly, there is no isolati'd unit in tlu' 
world of minds ; every mind also is the centre of 
a .system of relations, and every act of every mind 
affects for bettcT or worse the harmony of tlu' 
whole. For every man is a member of the society or 
('ommunity of rational beings, and thereby a factor or 
active constituent of the world-system as a whol(‘, 
of which rational beings form an integral part. 
Therefore his actions all affect, not only his own 
well-being, but also that of his fcllowmen, and deter- 
mine not only his own destiny, but their destinies 
also, as factors of the same system ; and thereby 
affect more or less, for good or ill, the future course 
and history of the world as a whole. 
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For the actions of men are {Practically infinite in 
their results, i.c., they produce effects which produce 
other effects, and these others, and so on to the end 
of time — 

“ Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And live for (wer and for ever. ” — 

Th(‘refore the question of the goodness and bad- 
/ness of our actions is lU'cessarily bound up ulti- 
! mately with tlu^ tju(!stIon of their J'uhire 
'(jHcnces to humanity, and thert'by tb the world- 
systc'm as a whole. 

For (i) man, being a fador in the world-system, 
must have an ultimate end, object, or purpose to 
serve, as a member of that system ; and therefore 
the fjuestion of the goodness or badness of his actions 
will be inseparable! from the question of his end, 
purpose, and proper fuiu'tion in the plan of the 
world, and of how far h(‘ has ful filled his end. 

And furtluM*, (2) th(‘ rationality of a man’s 
actions m(‘ans their being directed towards his 
liighe.st good, and the question, What is his high- 
est good ? is involved in the question, What 
is his end, purpo*ie and function as a member of 
the world-system ? (because it is only in fulfilling 
his end and |)iirpose in the plan of the whole that 
he can realize his own highest good.) 

Hence the fundamental problc*m of ethics can- 
not be settled apart from the question of man’s end 
and function as a member of the world-system as a 
whole ; and tlierefore supposes some understanding 
of the world-system as a whole, and of the place 
and function of men as members of that system. 

But the effort to understand the plan and sys- 
tem of the world as a whole, and our place in it* — the 
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relation of man to nafure anti to (jotl — is j)hilosophy. 
'riierefore the ultimate problems of ('thies cannot be 
finally settled apart from tlut fundamental pcoblems of 
philosophy itself ; and no theory of ethics can satisfy 
the mind fully until it has been shown to follow from, 
or be consistent with, some approved theory of the 
world. 

'J'hus, when Aristippus taught that man has no 
other end And function in the world than to cultivate 
his powers of* enjoyment to the utmost, and to eat, 
drink, and enjoy himsedf as long as he possibly can, 
few acc(‘pted this etliical doctriiu‘ until it was com- 
bined with, and shown to follow from, the atomic 
pbilos()[)hy of Democritus ; which explained the 
world as a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and the 
soul as only an accidentally produced cluster of 
atoms of the liner kinds, and as possessing, there- 
fore, no function and no destiny bewond its own self- 
j)r(‘servation for the lime being. Those* who acci^pt- 
t*d this mat(‘rialistie theory as a plausible (‘xplanation 
of the Avorld as a whole*, had no difficulty in acce*pting 
the hedonistic e*lhie s of Aristippus. We can thus 
understand that a theory of ethics derive*s its powe*r 
of convincing and satisfying the mind large*ly from 
its harmonizing with, or following from, a philoso- 
phical explanation of the world. 

§ 8. (^) Hence we can understand also its relation 
to the special questions of mctaphysic. Our actions 
arc manifestations outwardly of the inward nature 
of the mind. Therefore questions re^garding the 
I nature and qualities of conduct necessarily, inyolve. 
jreierence to the nature of the mental principle itself 
Hence ethical inquiry, however much it may strive 
to be purely empirical and limit itself to experience, 
can never avoid permanently such questions as 
these : — 

(/) Th(* ess(‘ntial natun* of the itself which 
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thinks, judges, and acts. ( i) Is mind to be regarded Such as that 

, . . of the subs- 

as merely tlie series and sum of the conscious states, tantiality of 

and these conscious states as accidental and incssen- whether it is 

tial “by-products” of the automatic working of the 

. . ” gateofphen- 

cells and libres of the brain ? If so, its only conceiv- omena, 

I able end will be to preserve and diwelop itself as 

iharmoniously and enjoyably as possible, within the 

world which has produced it. 

Or (2) is it to be regarded as a permanent active 
jirinciple of which thinking, feeling, andViUinjg are arasubstan- 
only functions ; and which remains essentially the wtth tn end 
same through all successive changes of state ; and functioji 

” " 01 its own. 

makes, rather than is made by, its circumstances 
and relations in the world ; and shares in the 
nature of the power which evolves and supports 
tlu; world, instead of being but an accidental 
product of the world itself ; and has, therefore, a 
d<‘stiny and duty extending btwond and above the 
world of phenomena ? 

These fundamental metaphysical tpiestions, again, 
contain within them the following more familiar 
ones. — 

(//) The nature of the ratio nal activity of th e 
s elf which et hical* judgn u mt ])ronounc(-s to be p^ ood Which again 
ox„hasL (i) it determined by the thinking 
principle itself according to its perception and con- 
viction of its own highest good ? in which case it will, 
will be self-determined, and possessed of autonomy , 
ox ^freedom of wi ll. 

Or (2) is the self only a focus of natural forces 
acting from without ; so that it is itself but a passive 
product, and all its activities are d<'termined from 
without, bidng nothing but the resultants of conflict- 
ing and combining forces, like the motions of a 
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And that of 
the future 
life. 


And moral 
results 
depend 
also on 
the question 
of the being 
and nature 
of God. 


Hen('e 

the so-called 
postulates of 
ethics and 
morals. 


planet or comet ? in which case it will be subject to 
heteronomy and Jiecessity, 

Now the autonomy of will evidently supposes 
the first of the theories of mind referred to above 
(p. 3 ) ; and heteronomy evidently supposes the 
set'ond ; and it is evident also that the, fundamental 
ethical ideas — rightness and wrongness, merit, res- 
ponsibility, guilt, reward and punishment — will differ 
essentially accordin g as t hey are dcduc(;d frojrn the 
onej^ JLlu! othe r of thes e metaphysical tlu^oric^s of 
^neP and., will . 

lie 'question of the self's contljinntion as, 
the same conscious self after the limits of the pres- 


ent life. For it is clear that nothing will a/fect epu* 
duct more than the answ(‘r given to the question, 
vyluHjier we hayc the . “be all and the encLalLherc. 
or have in this life only th(^ preliminary phase of a 
self-conscious existence extending far beyond its own 
limits. And to these questions we may add also — 
(iv) The question wheth(,*r the self owes its exis- 
tence to, and is therefore directly responsible to, a 
higher personal power, God. If so, God will 
be looked up to as the type and standard of right- 
eousness, and human righteousness will have the 
approval and sanction of a high(.‘r mind ; and this 
belief cannot fail to influence conduct powerfully. 

Indeed these nK'taphysi(\aI principles of the subs - 
taniiality of ,SouI, freedom.of will, future aad^tlu^ 
being of God are so closely connected with all our 
f ^(hlr;il ( onclusio ns. that many writers have thoiiglit 
it necessary to begin by laying the m down as postu - 
kites which morals must assume, because without 
them nwals would be impossible. But this method 
is Qi ien to the charge of doifmatisvi— ^vc'bi making 
assmnptions, and then drawing 3ecluctions from 
them. /Th e safer m ethod is to begin with. .inalysu» 
of the mbra] c ogn itions as we have them in experi - 
emcePahH then to advaace from These ascertained 
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facts to whatever metapliysical truths may be found 
to be necessarily implied in them. 


Since Kant’s “ Critique of Practical Reason” 
however, many have taken a new and peculiar view 
of the relation of moral knowledge to philosophy 
and metaphysic. It is commonly assuim^d that tlu^ 
knowledge which we obtain of tht' physical world 
by our perceptual and reasoning powers is the funda- 
mental and surest dc'partnuMit of knowledge, and that 
our ethical ideas of what should he must adapt and 
accommodate themselves to theoretical J<nowledge 
of what is. Kant had tried to show* however, 
in the “ Critique of Theoretical ReashnT lhat our 
knowle dge of the world and of mind, though^aub- 
ject to inyariable and necessary laws, is nev c-rthtdea^ 
phenomenal_pnly, or a know led ges only of ap pearah - 
ceSjjind not of thing s a s they really jire. Our practi- 
cal and moral cognitions on thi‘ contrary, /. e.^ of 
rig^ht and wrongs duty and rc.sponsibil ity. are felt to^ 
be unconditionally and absolu tely true . Thcs(*, 
therefore, are the fundamental and sun^st d ep ar f - 
ment P f knQvvh;dg e, and~ the ob jecti vc_ truth of. all oi^r 
qth^r ide as — the rea lity of Worlds Soul and God^ 
js certain only in so tar as such realities are contain - 
ed in, and deducible froin, our fundamental mora l 
cog pitions , or practTcallcn QwJ.edge^ liius the laws 
^ duty are found to imply the substantial reality of 
soul which feels itself bound by these laws ; of free- 
dom to act in conformity with these rules ; of the 
physical world wllit'h is the sphere of its activities ; 
and of a supreme personal power to whom all duty is 
ultimatcl} due ; and of a continuation of conscious 
existence beyond the present life as a necessary 
condition of the soul’s attaining the perfection of 
nature for which it is its duty to strive. Thus all 
certainty as to ultimate realities is founded, not 
on scientific analysis and reasoning, but on the 
intuitions and re(]uircments of our moral nature ; and 
their being implied in our moral convictions is the 
real ultimate ground of their certainty. “Origina- 
tive cause is reached only through conscience.” 


“If what can ever be understood, it will be 
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The under- 
standing of 
Ethical 
questions 
supposes an 
understand- 
ing of psy- 
chological 
results. 


Psychology 
rises to the 
nature of 
will, and 
this leads 
to the moral 
question, 
What is 
right and 
wrong in 
voluntary 
actions ? 


§ g. II. As to the relation between Ethics and 
Psychology : — We have found that ethical science 
deals with what is good and bad in voluntary action. 


Therefore it will suppos e an understanding of what 
voluntary action is, as contrasted with other kinds 
of action {viz.y unconscious actions and actions 
which are conscious but performed automatically^ 
e. g.^ spontaneous^ reflex^ and instinctive ones). In 
other words, i t will suppose an n n dersj f. 
natuy e pi volition or willing. 

Now every volition springs out of desire or 
motive, so that the character of a voluntary action 
will depend, in part at least, upon the charactc^r 
of the motive or d('sir<; out of which it springs. 
Desire, again, springs out oi feeling and emotion ; 
emotions rise out of ideas ; ideas out of perceptions 
and sensations. 


For sensations give rise to pt'rcc'piions ; percepts 
lead to ideation — i.e., to memory, imagination and 
reasoning, — ideation leads to emotions, emotions to 
desires or motives, motives to choice and volition ; 
and volition realizes itself in voluntary action. 


Finally voluntary action lea ds to the question of 
what i s_ good and bad, right and wron g in suck 
action, which is the problem of ethics in general, 


.ncl 


of moral science in the stricter sense. 


Therefore we cannot determine scientifically 
wliat is right or \yrong in voluntary action without 
first determining scientifically what such acti^gn is ; 
and, therefore, what emotion, desire and volition are, 
out of which it springs. Therefore the scientific 
study of emotion and will may be said to be com- 
mon ground to both psychology and ethics. And 
thus we can see that moral science rises out of 
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psyc'hology, and that indeed llu' (irst part of its 
c ourse coincides with this kist part of psychology. 

But psychology and ethical science, though they 
have certain questions in common^iffrrjjLS„LCLJj].i^ 
^nds which they have in view. Psychology studies 
desire^ motive and volition for the sake of knowledge 
i nere ly. i. c.^ .merely for the sake of knowing the 
nature of the processes. It belongs, therefore, 
to the class of sciences called theoretical or those 
which aim merely at knowing what things and 
how they have conic* to be what they are. Ethical 
scic'iice, however, goes beyond this, and aims not 
merely at knowing what desire, motive and volition 
are^ but also, and more especially, at dete rmini ng 
w hat they oug ht to he, anjUiow they should be rc.- 
gulated in prder that the human nature of whirh 
they are the functions and manifestations may be- 
come what it giJxhA tP thereby realize 

the potentialities of perfection which are latcmt in 
it. H(*nce it belongs to that class of sciences which 
teach, not so much what certain things are^ as how 
we ourselves should act in order to make c(*rtaii1 
things better thaM they are, /. e.y to the class of 
so-called practical sciences. 

The' term practical^ indeed, may be objected to, 
as applied to sciences. What science as such 
dirc'ctly aims at, it may be said, is always knowledges 
oX.-t wfnT > thi ng. The knowledge which the sciences 
si*pply prompts mem to act in rnHiiy cases, and 
guided* their action ; but this makes no difference to 
the essential nature of the sciences themselves. In, 
other words, knowledge may prove to be practically 
useful for the guidance of action, but science as 
siu'h has to do with the knowledge only, and not 
with the actions, and is therefore always theoretical, 
and ne\ er really practical. 


What then 
is the dis- 
tinction 
between the 
two y 


The one 
essentially 
theoretical, 
the other 
pnictical. 
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§ 10. Kthics and Morals, therefore, 
as a science, rises out of psychology, 
the fundamental science of mind ; 
and deals with one department of 
the mind’s manifestations, viz.^ conduct or volun- 
tary action. But two other sciences, viz.^ Sociology 
and Politics, deal with the same functions and pro- 
ducts of mind. These throe are therefore cognatti 
andj<indred sciences ; dealing in fact with different 
aspeVts of the same subject. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to mark out the relation between them. 
Hence : — 

I. As to the relation between Ethics and Socio- 
lof^y . — Sociology is a gcmeral term for those studies 
! which investigate and de.scribe the habits, manners, 
customs and institutions of human society in all 
its stages of developmcmt, from the savage state 
to the civilized, trying at the same time to discover 
how they have originated, and developed from form 
to form and stage to stage, until they have grown 
into the different forms which we now iind in the 
world. 

Thus it begins with the ways' of life of primitive 
men as revealed by archieological research, and 
exemplified by the barbarous races of the present 
day ; and investigates their manners and habits, 
their religious beliefs and ceremonies, their marri- 
age customs, their methods of justice and govern- 
nient, their arts and manufactures, trying especially 
to discover how they originated and developed. 
Then it rises to more and more civilized forms of 
society, and tries to explain how the different classes, 
professions, institutions, and forms of government 
have originated and reached their present forms, 
|jy gradual development from earlier and lower 
ones ; and to discover the causes and laws wh ch 


III. Rela- 
tion to Cog- 
nate Scien- 
ces. 
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have govcrninl their development. The most ela- 
borate and philosophical studies of this kind have 
been by Comte and Spencer. 



and examines the mann ers and custo ms o f n\eji..-^ 
they^-^tually have been. It is, of course, a menta,i 
science , because tlu'sc arc all products of mind. It 
is to be distinguished, therefore, from anthropology 
— the latter being prop(‘rly a physical science, des- 
cribing the physical structures and blood-relation- 
ships of dirf(‘rent races, rather than t^ieir mental 
products such as manners and customs, though this 
distinction is not always maintained. Hence : — 

1. ^ciology is an ohic ctive mental science, 
dealing not directly with mind itself and its pro- 
cesses, but with objective products of mind, vlz.^ 
customs, laws, institutions. Ethics is rather a 
s ubject ive mcmtal .science, dealing directly with 
mind itself — its desires, 'dispositions, volitions, and 
tlu! standards to which they must conform in order 
To be what they should be. 

2. Sociology, again, d(^als with the collective 
products of minds, beonust' customs and laws are 
produced not by iiulividuals singly, but by society 
collectively. Ethics goes farther back to the source 
of mental products, and deals rather with the 
workings of Jlie individual mind. 

3. Finally, sociology is purely theoretical^ deal- 
ing with products of mind as they have been and 
are. Ethics has a practical motive, its object being 
to determine what the dispositions and actions (and 
thereby the products also) of mind„ should be, if 
men are to attain the highest possible perfection of 
th(.*ir nature ; and thus rises from the theoretical 
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Meaning 
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stage into hGiwg practical, regulative, normative. 

'I'lius the one deals witli objective products of 
mind, and deals with them collectively, and from a 
theoretical point of view, other deals with the 

subjective working of the individual mind, and 
with a practical purpose in view. 

§ 11 . 11. As to the relation between Ethics and 
Politics. — d'hey agree in this that both rise out of 

) sociology,, and both arc practical iiujuirit's dealing 
witlf,thp regLplation of human action. The manners 
and customs which sociology deals with have grown 
u[) to a great extent automatically in the course of 
ages. The low(‘st savages hav(‘ no politics, and 
littl(“ or no moral refl<‘ction, or thought of what is 
right in itself. Hut in mor(‘ civilized tinu's imm 
b{‘gin to refh'ct on their collci tivi' actions and 
( ustoms, and to considcT whethtT llu‘y are good or 
bad, and find that some of Ibi'in are bi^neficial and 
others injurious in a material si'ns(‘ ; aiul then bf'gin 
to consult together, and Imally ('stablish govi'rnors 
or governing bodit's, to delilx'rale for thmii and 
d(‘termine how they should act collectively — /. e., 
what laws they should I'stablish, when they should 
make war or peace, and so on. 

Now the question, how the collective actions of 

I tlu' community should be deliberately regulated by 
laws and institutions, for the end of safety and 
jnaterial prosp(‘rity, is ihc problem of politics. 

1luis sociology and politics agree in this, that 
jfthey deal with the customs and institutions of men 
(collectively but sociology is theoretical merely, 
showing what such institutions have been and are ; 
I V. hile politics is practical, dealing with the question, 
'f what machinery should be set up to regulate' the 
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I laws, institutions, and collective conduct of men (a 
legislature and an executive)^ and what laws of 
action should be enforced, and how. 

Therefore ethics and politics agree thus far, 
that their object is to determine how men 
!act, and thus to guid(* and direct conduct, /. c., both 
■' arc practical and regulative. But they differ in 
these points. — 

{a) As to their standards. There are Hvo stand- 
ards according to whic'h men may act^ aneV jtulge 
their own actions, vin.^ expediency and moral 
rightness. 

(i.) Thus on(‘ probhun is to determine what 
lines of action will b(‘ most nsefuP i.e., most condu- 
cive to the safety, wi'alth, health and prospeuaty of 
society collectively ; to prescribe rules of action to 
guide and constrain people to act collectively in 
the ways most coiulucivt* to collective welfares and 
prosperity ; and to set up in.stitutions for the 
enforcing of these rules. This is political science, 
which aims at publit\.utility. 

(2.) Another problem is to determine what 
forms of action are„ right and good in themsdvc's, 
according to tlu^ moral standard — because actions 
may be productive of gain to those that do them, 
and yet wrong in themselves. ( It might he advan- 

i tageous to the Turks to exterminate tlie Mace- 
donians from a political point of view, but it 
would be wicked morally. I 

Hence to determine what is advantageous or 
productive of gain to the community, and to 
ih'termine what is right, an* two different probhnns ; 
and the latter is the problem of ethics, espetially 
in the sense of morals^ and the former that of 
politics. 
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1 As to their 
I sphere. 


The one — 

external 

results and 

products 

considered 

collectively. 


The other — 
subjective 
desires and 
intentions 
considered 
individually. 


I As to their 
authority. , 


Expediency 
considered 
subject to 
moral law. 


{h) A s to their scope o r sphere. — (i) Politics is 
objective, dealing with the external forms and pro- 
ducts of actions in their bearing on the collective 
welfare, and takes no account of the feelings and 
motives out of which they spring, but only of their 
outward results bearing on the public welfare; and, 
therefore, collective also, in as much as it regulates 
chiefly the collective actions of men, and actions of 
individual^ only in so far as th(‘y affect the col- 
lectiye< welfaVe. 

(2) Ethics and morals on the contrary go back 
to the ultimate sources of action within the minds 
of individuals ; and is therefore individual and 
subjective, determining what is good and right in 
the desires and motives out of which actions spring, 
and that even in cases which do not afflict the 
collective public welfare, and to which therefore 
political laws do not apply. 

(c) As to their respe ctive r ank and authority . — 
The fact that ethics thus deals with the ultimate 
^sources of conduct within the mind, and the ultimate^ 
jlstandard of right aiul. wrong, gives ja position 

\of superiority and authority^ over politics. Many 
apparently useful and prolitable actions are wrong 
morally, but moral law claims to be supreme over 
utility — the moral standard over the political. There- 
fore the politician claims to be himself dominated 
always by the sentiment of justice, and to enforce 
only those advantageous lines of action which are 
right in thomsedves as well as advantageous. In 
this sense, therefore, politics is, or should be, subject 
to ethics — political laws to moral laws — /. e., no 
laws should be imposed for the public gain, which 
are not right and just in themselves. 
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Hence the politician always claims that his 
measures are in conformity with moral law — though 
they may not always be so — thus acknowledging 
the superiority of moral over political considerations. 

( Fi nally, as to the_jwqys in whicji^their 
standards and laws are carried into practice — i. 
the nature of their sanctions. — Political laws arc 
enforced by threats of punishments — moral laws 
are not. It is essential to the very nature of rifrht 
action that it be performed freely and mlunt(irily 
for its own sake, without any constraint. * VVhen 
forced, it ceases to be morally good. Actions done 
from constraint or fear of punishment merely may 
be politically expedient^ but have no moral merit, 
/. 6 ^, do not manifest any excellence in the agent as 
a rational and moral being. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the relation 
of the two has been estimated differently by differ- 
(Mit schools. One ethical school, the utilitarian, 
and especially "oiie branch of that school, viz., the 
egoistic, has practically identified clliksjwith politics, 
by inaking the highest good to consist in happiness, 
^d rightness of conduct to consist in its conducive- 
liess to Imppiness, Politics determine what is best 
for the happiness of society, and force individuals 
jto conform to it, by imposing puni.shments. And 
morality is made to consist in the conformity of 
Individuals to political laws for the good of socidy 
/indeed, but from fear of punishment to themselves, 
|so that their real motive is their own interest. Hut 
those who think that the moral rightness of conduct 
is a quality distinct from conduciveness to hap|)i- 
nc^s will make a clear distinction between ethics 
and politics. 

IV. The 
Methods of 
Ethical and 
Moral 
Science. 


§ 12. Every science deals with 
a particular department of truth. It 
applies differentiation and analysis 
to the products and processes, things 
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Ethics and 
morals if 
^scicnti'fic 
must follow 
the same 
methods. 
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results of 
voluntary 
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the grounds 
or reasons on 
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and events, coming within its province, in order 
to resolve them into their simplest constituents. 
It applies experimental methods and inductive 
generalization to determine what elements in 
these things and events are of universal occur- 
rence, and what their uniform antecedents, and 
thereby what their causes, are. It applies deductive 
reasoning to show how the supposed causes or 
reasons of these things and events combine and 
co-opei*ate §d as to produce them, and how they 
themselves again combine so as to produce other 
effects, and so on. Thus analysis, induction, and 
deduction, ending in synthesis of results, are the 
fundamental methods of scientific investigation, — 
one method predominating perhaps in one science, 
and another in another, 

Now the province of ethical and moral science 
is conduct or voluntary action, and if it_be a 
science like other sciences it will have to apply: the 
same methods to determine the nature and-^attri- 
butes of conduct. Thus — 

(A) It will have to begin by observing and ana- 
lysing, with scientific exactitude, the class of things 
and processes which come within its sphere, viz., 
the nature and circumstances of voluntary action, — 
its sources within the mind and the different 
mental constituents entt^ring into it, the objects or 
ends at which it ciinis, and the results to which it 
leads. Thus far it will only be traversing the same 
ground as the psychology of will. 

(B) 'I'his psychological analysis wall enable it to 
rise next to the problems which are more peculiar 
to itself, viz.y the different grounds or reasons, 
norms or standards, according to which actions may 
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be judged good or bad, right or wrong ; arid the 
question whether any ultimate ground can be dis- 
covered which will contain under it, and explain all 
other grounds, suminum honv^n or highest 

good. And in thus trying to discover what it is 
that makes actions to be right or wrong, (or in what 
their rightness or wrongness consists) it will have to 
proceed either [a) by further psychological analysis 
of what our consciousness tells us witk regard to 
the nature and attributes of voluntary 'actions, •with 
inductive generalization of the particular facts dis- 
covered ; or {b) by deduction from fundamental 
ideas of reason, or from general results already 
arrived at by oth(T sciences. Thus — 

13. {(i) Wr may attempt to settle this, the 

fundamental problem of moral science, by further 
application of the same method of psychological 
analysis already applied in investigating th^ nature 
of will. Thus by analysing further the perceptions 
and feelings which we experience in conn(‘ction with 
voluntary adion, we may determine whether these 
perct‘ptions and feelings giv^e us any information 
directly as to the rightness and wrongness of our 
actions. 

I hus we may lind that these perceptions contain 
a clear consciousness or self-evident intuition of 
rightness and wrongness as attributes seen to be 
inh(;rent in form and nature of actions, wdien 
considered in relation to their motives and cir- 
cumstances even without any consideration of the 
ultimate results to which the action may lead. This 
has been the method followed by the ethical thinkers 
called Intuitionists sucli as Cudworth, Clarkt*, 
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Hutcheson, Price, Reid, Stewart, and Martin eau 
and the result arrived at has been called Intuitional 
or Independent morality. 

Or we may find a cognition and conviction that 
a particular kind of ffood^ which we are conscious of 
in ouf experience as a consequence of certain 
actions, is the highest good of which our nature is 
susceptible ; and conclude from this that action is 
right or wrong according as it is conducive to, or 
subversive ^df, this highest good. This is the 
method followed by those thinkers w'ho have 
held it to be self-evident that the form of feeling 
called pleasure or happiness is the highest good ; 
and have founded on this supposed deliverance 
of consciousness their Hedonistic and Utilitarian 
theory of rightness, that tht; rightness of actions is 
merely their attribute of being conducive to happi- 
ness, c. ^., Hume, Hentham, James and J. S. Mill. 

All these thinkers, therefore, whether intutionist 
or utilitarian, luive followed what may be called an 
analytical^ psychological^ or inductive method, 
though it has led them to the above divergent 
results. 

§ 14. (/;) Or we may approach the fundamental 

problem of morals deductively. Fbus we may begin 
with certain fundamental ideas and principles assum- 
ed hypothetically as postulates, or regarded ^is self- 
evident in themselves a priori ; or we may begin 
with general conclusions already c.stablished by pre- 
vious inductive inferences, viz.., by other sciences. 
Then from these a priori principles or inductively 
established results as premisses we may try to deter- 
mine, by reasoning downwards deductively, what 
the nature of rightness and wrongness of conduct. 
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and what human duty and responsibility arc ; or 
wliat th{‘ high(;st possible ^ooii of human boinL(s 
is, from which the goodness or badness of tlieir 
actions and the nature of duty may be determined 
by further deduction. Thus : — 

(i) We may begin with assuming as already 
established by natural philosophy that the human 
mind is only an accidental and non-ess(mtial by- 
product of the physical forces of nature, and 
possess(‘S no substantial reality or in(lupen(K.'nt'e of 
its own ; and that its fe(‘lings, desires, and volitions 
are determined tluTeforc by natural forces op(u*ating 
according to natural laws, as much as tlu; move- 
ments of the; stars are so determined. 

I'rom this naturalistic or materialistic view of 
the origin and nature of man tlu' conclusion will 
probably be drawn, that man can hava; no existimce, 
and no signillcance or function, apart from his 
[)resent position in the physical world wliich has 
produced him ; and that tin* only good of man, 
lln refore, comsists in prt'serving his own individual 
<*xist(‘iu e as long as is possible in conllict with the 
fona*s of nature, and making this l(*mporary exis- 
t('nce of his as enjoyable as possible wdiile it lasts. 

'rhcTefor(‘ this naturalistic deductive* nu‘thod also 
will h’ad to tin; Hedonistic or Utilitarian view of 

I morals. It is the nn-thod follow(‘d in the main by 
l^jjicurus, Luc retius, Hobbes, ILdvetius, Sjjencer, and 
many others. 

(2) Or we may bc'gin with assuming as self- 
c'vidc'iit, or as already established by rationalistic 
])hilosophy, that the; world is a system of means 
adapted for the realization of an end or good ; and 
that the cmd at whicdi it aims includc's, at least, the 
developing and p<'rletling of the high(*sl form (jf 
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finite being, viz,y self-conscious mind. This i.s 
equivalent to assuming that the world is developed 
and regulated by mental power, and that finite 
minds are both ends in themselves, and at the same 
time means towards the realization of some higher 
end, or universal good. 

This idealistic conception of th(^ world-system 
will lead deductively to a conception of human 
conduct, i\fid of what is good and bad in it, 
very different from the preceding one. Man will 
not be a mere “by-product” of nature, but will 
be above nature in the sense of being himself 
an end to which nature is only a means ; and 
will have a function in the world-system other 
than his own preservation and enjoyment ; and 
the goodness of his conduct will depend on its 
conformity with his function in the world ; and the 
perfection of his nature will depend on its adapt- 
ation to his highest function and end in the economy 
of the world. 

This is the method followed mainly by idealistic 
thinkers such as Plato, and Hegel, and recently, 
'1'. H. Green, 

Both these deductive methods of dt^aling with 
the moral problem are open to the charge, it will be 
seen, of being dogmatic, that is, of starting from 
assumptions not fully warranted (it may be thought), 
principles not fully demonstrated ; and allowing 
deductions from such unreliable premisses to over- 
ride, perhaps, the evidences supplied by our own 
immediate consciousness. 

Hut on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
psychological analysis also is liable to error, and 
may assume as given bylhluilive perception, and 
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therefore as objective truth, what is merely filled 
in by imagination under the influence of feeling. 
Therefore even results arrived at by analysis stand 
in need of being confirmed by being shown to be 
consistent with some reasonable theory of the system 
of the world as a whole. 

Thus a philosophical and deductive method of 
of reasoning is required to supplement and confirm 
the analytical. 


PART 11. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ETHICS. 

§ 15 . Life may be said to consist 

y. Volun- jjj continual struggle of the 
tary Action : , ^ f 1 1 

Conduct creature to preserve, develop, and 

perfect itself, and therefore in 
activity. But life does not everywhere rise into 
consciousness, and conscious life does not every- 
where rise into self-consciousness, i e., to an under- 
standing of itself as an independent principle of 
activity, regulating its own activities and determin- 
ing its own destiny, and therefore as ‘ being for 
self,^' or spirit. Thus plants have life, but in 
them the activity of self-preservation and self- 
development in which life consists is unconscious 
activity. In animals the vital activity becomes con- 
scious, and mind makes its appearance. But their 
activity is not the self-regulated activity which is 
volition proper. Indeed we must distinguish the 
following stages or phases in the development of 
conscious activity ; — 

faj Some conscious activity is of what may be 
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called the spontaneous kind, that is, an overflow of 
accumulated and surplus energy by the lines of least 
resistance, without any stimulus from without, and 
therefore apparently fortuitous or random in its 
direction and ('fleets ; and it is mainly from such 
lortuitous activitu's, wlu'n they produce new and 
bentdicial results, that new powers and habits are 
devi.'lopcd. 

(b) Some, again, art' of the rcjicx kind, that is, 
are (•!ir(i»ctly .stimulatc'd and drawn forth by impres- 
sions made by surrounding things on tlu^ periplu'ry 
ol the organism, /. c., by contact, tt'mperatun', 
light, sound, and the like, d'ht' pi'culiarity of these', 
Iherefort', is that tht!y are drawn forth in a [)articular 
direction by a pn'sent t'xciting cause', and pre serve' 
the' cre^ature from pre.se'iU injury by adapting it to 
some present change of circumstances. 

(c) Some', again, are of the' more complex kind 
called instinctive, and consist in serie's of combined 
act ivil i('S, organize'd and adapted in such a way as 
to prepare' not for immediale'ly ])re'sent, but for 
future changes ol circumstane es ; and to supply 
wants and j)reserve the creature; itself or its race 
against dangeTs which have' no existence at the* 
present moment, but will be* felt at some' future 
time', by the; cre^ature itself or by its offspring. 

Instinctive activities, therefore', agre'e with volun- 
tary actions j)roper in being very com])lex, and in 
the'ir being combined and ada[)t('d so as to make 
preparation before'hand for future e'ircumstance's. 
l)ut they differ in this, that the'y are performeul in 
an automatic, and apparently mechanical way, 
without any prevision or intention^ /. c., without 
any ieh'a and de-sire* of the* future re'sults which they 
are adapted to j)ro(luc('. or anv thought ol the' 
mrans by whieh tluy piodeue' tluin. Ihe'v are 
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adapted to produce future results for tli(‘ good and 
])reservation of the creature and its ract‘, and yi‘t 
without any foresight, understanding, or in lent ion 
on tlu* part of the cri'atiirc* — th(‘ way in which tins 
adaptation is brought about bi ing still oiu' of the 
mysteries of biology. 


§ 1 6. The characteristics of voluntary action, 
on the otluT hand, an^ that the agent is fully con- 
scious of his present, and can anticipate' iy ide a (by 
pow'cr of inference and imagination)^ his*fnfure 
circumstances — that he is aware of his own present 
wants, impt'rfections and dangers, and can represent 
future OIK S in thought ; and that he can picture in 
id(‘a also the condition in which ht! would be, and 
the relief and satisfaction which he would feel, if 
these' wants and imperfections were ove're'ome. 

Then the consciousness of present or anticipated 
want, in contrast with the idera of future relief, 
gives rise to the state of mind called desire) and the 
object desired — the relief from, or the means of 
re'lieving him from want and imperfection — becomes 
to him an anticipated ^ood and end of action, some- 
thing to b(' sought and attained by means of activity^ 
an idea to be realized by effort. And the desire 
gives rise to the further intellectual processes of 
devising, and combining in idea, lines of action 
and intei mediate means by which the ideal good 
may be realized. 

Kut, ^is there are always many needs and imper- 
fec'tions, and therefore many objects of desire and 
possible ends of action, present to consciousness 
simultaneously, and sometimes many different 
means of attaining them ; the self is under the 
n<‘e('ssily of deliberating, jud^in^ and determining 
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what objects of desire it shall adopt as its ends of 
action, and what means it shall adopt for the attain- 
ment of them ; and then of concentrating and direct- 
ing its vital energy into the lines of action thought 
needful for the realization of the chosen ends. 

Activity thus determined and regulated by the 
thinking self for the realization of its own ideas of 
what is good — of what will conduce to its own 
prci^ervation and greater perfection, and to that 
of olhers with* whom its own good may be bound 
up — is voluntary action or conduct. 

It supposes, therefore, the exercise of those in- 
tellectual powers connoted by the word reason — 
experience and memory of the past ; inference from 
what has happened in the past to what will happen 
in the future ; power of mental representation or 
imagination, to picture future circumstances in terms 
of present ideas ; power of judging what the true 
needs and imp(jrfcctions of the self are, and by 
what means they may be overcome, and how the 
greatest perfection of its own nature may be 
realized. 

And in addition to this intellectual power of 
judging and representing, it supposes that the self 
possesses the peculiar power of determining the 
direction of its own activities according to ideas, of 
identifying itself with one particular idea and desire 
in preference to others, and projecting its own 
vital energy (so to speak) into the activity of reali- 
zing that chosen idea. And it is in this act of self- 
determmationy or of directing its own activities to 
the realization of desired ends, that volition consists. 
In merely instinctive activity there is no ^^//'-deter- 
mination, because there is no conscious idea of an 
end to wliich the self can determine itself, or of the 
means of realizing it. Voluntary action, therefore, 
is possible only to rational beings. 

§ 17. These then are the distinguishing charac- 
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leristics of voluntary action. But wc can see that, 
in performance, it passes through several phases or 
stafres ^ — from its inception within the mind to its 
completion in outward rpsults or consequences. 
It begins with the above processes within the mind. 
Then it passes into nerve currents, muscular con- 
tractions, and movements of limbs. Finally, it 
completes itself in external results, viz,y in changes 
of relation between persons and things irf^the outer 
world. Hence, to understand the natural hist(5ry* (so 
to speak) of a voluntary action, w’e have to trace 
the successive phases of development through which 
it passes from inception to completion. 

(A) Thus we have first to analyse the mental 
stage of the action before it passes outwards into 
muscular contractions and movements. This phase 
of the action includes : — 

{a) The incipient stage or ultimate spring of 
the action within the mind. All voluntary action 
has its ultimate source in a feeling of ivant and 
imperfection^ whether present or anticipated, 
which may be considered the ultimate spring of 
action. The feeling of want suggests, by infer- 
ence from past experience, the idea of something 
which will relieve the waht, or remove the im- 
perfection. And this idea suggests the satisfaction 
and relief which will result from its own realization. 
And the want and idea and ideal satisfaction 
together give rise to the state of desire^ which is a 
craving for the realization of the idea, and the con- 
sequent relief. By thus surrounding itself with 
desire the idea rises into being an incipient motive 
force impelling to action for its own realization ; 
and the something represented by the idea is raised 
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into an cud of action. 

'riie fcc'linjr of want may come first and sue^gost 
the idea of what will relieve it, as hunger suggests 
the idea of food and the means of obtaining it ; 
or the jx^rception and idtfa of an abstmt good may 
awalam tlu* mind to a consciousness of its imptT- 
ft‘ction in being without it, and suggest the mt'ans 
of obtaining it, as tlu,‘ sight of a beautiful object 
makes ont^ long to possess it. 

{!)) 'rjien comes the ]^hase of deliberation and 
jitd<rinen*i^ in which (i) the means by which tluj 
idea may be realized, and thc^ ultcTior consequences 
which will follow from realizing it, are thought out 
by means of inference from past expciriences to 
future ones, and tht‘ whole future ( ourse of the 
action thus brought before th(‘ mind in n'presenta- 
tion ; and then ( 2 ) the action thus viewed as a 
whole is compared with possibh? alternative actions 
(actions directcal towards other emds, or diffeiamt 
forms of actions for the sanu! (md), and judgcal to 
he expedient or inexpedient^ ri^^ht or wron^, accord- 
ing to the standards of utility and moral rii^htness, 
ll is into this stage of tlu! action, tlu;refore, that the 
moral judgment (niters. 

(c) Next coiiKJS the [)has(^ of self-determination 
or tlu‘ volition proper, in which the si4f identifies 
itself for the time! being with a particular desire, 
and tluTeby with the n-alization of a partic ular idea, 
tlui satisfaction of a particular leant, the attainment 
of a particular end. This is commonly described 
as an act of choosinet between two or more liiu^s of 
action, or two or more springs, desires, or motives 
of action. 

But it is doubtful whether the word choos- 
ing expresses correctly what really takes jilace. W(‘ 
choose betwiani things prescnited to us from with- 
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out. But desires are elements of the mind itself. 
What takes place consists rather in this, that the 
self after deliberation (in which different alternativ<^ 
ends of action, together with the means and conse- 
quences of realizing them, are compared together in 
thought) feels the superiority of one end over another, 
and identifies itself with the superior one, as with 
its own highest good, or with its own self-preserva- 
tion and perfection. It is not so much a 
between desires (like something presented from 
without') as a making or unmaking of d<»sires from 
within ; because in proportion as deliberation o{5ens 
up, and the thinking self appreciates, the compara- 
tive worth of different ends, the desire of realizing 
them grows or fades away. 

Now this self-determination, by which the self 
identifies itself for the time being with the realiza- 
tion of a particular end, raises that end, together 
with the means and foreseen consequences of realiz- 
ing it, into intention. 

And this concentration of mental energy upon 
a single idea and the means of realizing it has 
another effect ; the energy thus concentrated over- 
flows into the proper nerves and mu.scles, and thus 
the action passes into — 

(B) The motor sta^Cy or tliat of the muscular 
movements and means wliich are iK'cessary for 
realizing the intention, and in which the action 
passes from mind into body (so to speak), and mani- 
fests itself in bodily movements. For the idea of 
the chosen end is accompanied by ideas of the 
movements and means needed to realize it ; and 
the* energy accumulated by the desire, and con- 
centrated and propelled by the volition, and 
guided by ideas of the needed movements, flows 
over into the out-carrying nerves, and thereby 
into the muscles of the limbs, producing, co- 
ordinating, and adapting the movements needed 
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for the desired and intended results. 

Then throujijh the medium of physical movc- 
m(*nts the action passes over into — 

(C) The sfdjorc of completion^ viz,, in the results 
or effects which it produces, commonly outside the 
body, as no action is complete until it has produced 
the results which it was intended to produce ; and 
which are partly immediate or proximate, but in 
many cases extend into the remote future, affecting 
the 'destinies of self and others. It follows, how- 
ever, that the results of actions, proximate and 
remote, are very complex, and include — 

( I.) The realized intention, or all that the agent 
foresees and wills to bring about by means of the 
action ; which, again, will include — 

( / ) The result which the agemt has foreseen 
and desiredy and for tlic sake of which he has per- 
form t'd the action. This desired result must have 
b(.‘en represented beforehand in idc^a (otherwise it 
( ould not have been desired) ; and, in the stage of 
id(‘a, it is spoken of as the end of the action, or 
that which the agent wishes to realize by means of 
th(‘ action ; while the idea and desire togc'ther are 
spok('n of as the motive, or that which moved the 
agent to perform the action ; 

( a ) The things which the agent foresees to 
be necessary as means for attaining the desired end, 
and wills to perform for the sake of the end, though 
th(‘y may not be desirable in themselves, e,g., the 
labour which has to be undergone, and sacrifices 
which have to be made ; 

( iii ) And the many accompaniments and 
ulterior consequencesy which can be foreseen to be 
inseparable from the attainment of the object de- 
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sired, but which may not themselves be desirable, 
and are incurred only because the desired end can- 
not be attained without them. For though these 
means and accompaniments are undesirable in 
themselves, they are not sufficiently repellent to 
counteract the desirableness of the end itself, and 
hence the*"end is desired and sought in spite of 
them, and they are deliberately intended and ^en- 
countered for the sake of tin; end. 

(2.) Many unforeseen^ and therefore unintended 
consequences. Every action has accompaniments 
and results which the agent did not foresee nor 
expect, and which therefore did not enter into his 
intention^ especially when they extend forward into 
the remote future, as the consequences of many 
actions do. 

§ 18. Thus the willing of a particular end 
generally includes the walling of several subordin- 
ate ends as means, w'hich are willed and intended 
not for their own sake, but for the sake of the main 
end of which they are the necessary conditions. 
Mence the intention may be said to be a ( omph x 
volition containing several subordinati' volitions 
within it — vis.^ the willing of the principal (mhI for 
its own sake, and of the means or auxiliary ends 
not for their own sake but for that of the main end. 

Thus the object desired and aimed at by a man 
may be the obtaining of a sum of money, or of a 
royal crowm, and tin? gratilications which lh(' money 
or the throne may give him. The means of attain- 
ing this end, however, may be robbery or murder ; 
and though these may be undesirable in themselves 
he may wall them, and undertake them, as means 
or subordinate ends for the sake of the main end. 


and conse- 
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(2) Results 
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not intended. 
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Thus the main end and the means or auxiliary ends 
will both be included in his intention. But the 
carrying out of his intention may have ulterior 
consequences which he did not contemplate before- 
hand nor intend, constant terror of detection, 
and finally trial, and impri.sonment or death. 

From this we can understand the extreme com- 
plexity of conduct. Not only does every voluntary 
action involve a series of steps from inception to 
conn)lotion* but one action either includes others 
within it its its means, or is included undtT another 
more complex action as factor of a system. Tlu! 
attainment of an end may be impossible without 
the attainment of means, and the means have to 
be raised into subordinate ends requiring inter- 
mediate actions for their attainment. And in 
willing the main end we will the means, so that 
the main volition contains several or many sub- 
ordinate volitions within it — the main end supposes 
several or many subordinate ends as auxiliary 
to it. 

Thus we may speak of a hierarchy of ends — of 
ends which are willed as means to other ends, 
whiles these are willed as means towards a still high- 
er one. And practical wisdom consists in regulating 
our present actions so as to be means conducive to 
higher future ends ; and in a wadl-regulatcd life, all 
other ends will be subordinated to some one ulti- 
mate end or highest good, the nature of wdiich it is 
the business of ethical science to determine. 

It is this inclusion of volitions wdthin volitions, 
of ends under ends, that makes the moral judgment 
of actions to be sometimes so difficult. The higher 
end may be good in itself, when considered in the 
abstract, and apart from its means. The means or 
subordinate ends again, considered apart from the 
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higher end, may be evil. Hence the question arises, 
whether the end ever justifies the means — whether 
we can pronounce the complex action right as a 
vvhole, though the subordinate actions, the means 
used, arc evil in themselves. 


§ ig. Having considered the 

VI. Springs 
of Action. 

luntary action, we go back to consider 
more minutely its origin and first inceptron within 
the mind — the mental state which gives rise to it — 
because we cannot judge the moral quality of an 
action without taking into consideration its ultimate 
source and motive. We have to consider therefore 
;the springs and motives of rational action. By 
I spring of action, or motive force, is meant what 
sets anything acting, as the water sets the mill- 
, wheel^rcvolying, the wind sets the boat going, the 
explosion sets the bullet flying. But we have to 
deal here, not with physical movements impelled 
mechanically by forces acting on things from with- 
out ; but with voluntary actions, which are set 
going by ideas, feelings, and desires, springing 
up within the mind itself, and are adapted to the 
attainment of some end and filling up of some want 
felt by the mind itself, so that their springs or 
motives are always something mental. 

What, then, are the springs and motives of our 
volmitary actions ? We might answer that it is 
our sclf^^X sets our actions going, and is therefore 
the spring and motive force of action. |r This is 
indeed true so far, but it only carries the question 
a step further back, as the question now comes 
to be : what is it that prompts or moves the 
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self to act, and to act in one way rather than 
another ? 

Now we .shall be better able to understand what 
is meant by motive and spring of action, if we refer 
again to the different stages or pliases through 
which every voluntary action passes, from its first 
inception to its completion, 'riuis we have found 
that every voluntary action passes through three 
principal stages — 

(i.) The subjective sta^^Cy or the states and 
processes of mind in the course of which the action 
is first thought of, desi^ned^ and determined on — 
the mental sources of the action — its earliest phase 
or stage thus lying within the mind itself, and 
including the idea or end and the desire of realizing 
it, the deliberation^ and the final resolution ; 

(2.) The muscular movements, in which it 
passes from the mind into the body (so to speak), 
and manifests itself in bodily movements — including 
all the physical work that has to be done in order 
that the results may be attained at which the 
action aims ; 

(3.) And finally, the results or effects produced 
(commonly outside the body), including (/*) fores(‘en 
and intended results — both those foreseen and 
desired for their own sake (the end or purpose 
aimed at), and those desired and intended indeed, 
but only as means and conditions of the former ; 
and (//) many accidental and ulterior ones not 
foreseen nor intended. 

§ 20. Where, then, in this series of phases 
through which an action passes are we to look for 
its spring and motive! As voluntary action is 
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a mental product, we must obviously look for its 
spring in its first or mental phase. Which of the 
elements contained in that stage, then, are we to 
regard as its ultimate spring? The act of deter- 
mination or volition itself cannot be what we are 
in search of, because the spring or motive is what 
moves or induces the self to deliberate and will, 
and must therefore be something antecedent to the 
volition strictly so called. \ , 

j. Now, if we trace back far enough the impulse 
to act, we find that it always originates in a feelings 
and that that feeling is a feeling of uneas iness qz iain 
rising,.^out of sojnc want or imperfection^yA\^!C^i 
actually present^ or only anticipated and therefore 
ideal. For all conation is striving, and all striving 
is to overcome some pain, or remedy some want ; 
and without want or imperfection to be overcome 
there would be no occasion for action — nothing 
to act for. And the feelings out of which the 
action arises will be either (i) present sense-feelings 
of pain and discomfort^ or (2) emotioiis and senti- 
ments rising out of the thought of future pains ^ 
wants ^ defects and dangers of self, or (3) out of the 
thought of present or future wants and sufferings 
of other persons^ made ours by sympathy. 

We conclude, therefore, that every action has 
its spring in a disagreeable feeling of pain, watit, 
defeat, requiring to be overcome, and impelling 
the self to action in order to overcome it. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the wants 
and pains which give rise to actions need not be 
^actual, but may be only ideaL In animals,,iilIactions 
doubtless spring out of actual present feelings of 
uneasiness, as hunger and thirst. But rational 
beings “ look before and after,” and represent in 
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idea future needs and pains of self, and both present 
and future ones of others. Hence their springs are 
more frequently ideal than actually present 

ones. 


Whinh im- 
pels to 
action in 
various 
ways. 


To reflex 
and instinc- 
tive action, 


But feelings of pain and want impel to action, 
it may be observed, in two' ways which require 
to be distinguished, because they give two very 
different kinds of action : — 

[a) They may impel to action in a more or 
h?>s*autoikat}c way, viz., to spontaneous, reflex, ins- 
tinctive action, witliout any explicit idea of an end 
or object which will relieve the uneasiness or supply 
the want — tending towards such an end indeed, 
but without any consciousness of it (instinct). 
Such action is conation or effort indeed (in the 
widest sense of the word), but not the kind with 
which we have to deal in ethics. 


As in ani- 
mals. 


To voluntary 
action in ra- 
tional being.s. 


This is the way in which springs of actions 
operate in animals. Animals have hidings of want, 
and act so as to relieve them, but they do so 
without any understanding of the n(‘eds which 
cause these feelings, or of the means by wlntdi 
they mi^^ be overcome ; and by an automatically 
working association between the feelings and the 
actions which they have inherited from ancestors. 

[1)) They may suggest to the mind an idea 
vof some means, state or object, which when 

jattained will remove the disagreeable sensation by 
Hilling up the want or defect. Or the idea of some 
absent good may awake the mind to a conscious- 
ness of its own imperfection in wanting that good, 
and set it thinking about the means of attaining it. 
Now this object, absent in actuality and present 
only in idea, gives rise to the intermediate state of 
mind (intermediate between feeling and volition).' 
('ailed desire, and thereby becomes a conscious £»d 
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of action ; and action for realizing a foreseen and 
desired end or purpose is purposive^ intentional^ 
voluntary action in the strict sense ; and it is with 
action of this kind that we have to do in ethics. 

From the above analysis then it would appear 
that all voluntary action has its source in feeling 
of want and imperfection, and therefore in pain. 
'I'his conclusion has been used by pessimistic philo- 
sophers to prove that all consciousness is essentially 
painful, pleasure only a temporary relief /rom pain, 
hapj)iness only a d(*ceilful illusion, and \:onscious 
life therefore not a good, but air evil. “All 
willing rises from want and therefore from 
deficiency, and therefore from suffering.*’ Pleasure 
consists in the satisfaction of wants, but every 
satisfied want is swallowed up and lost in a 
multitude of unsatisfied ones, so that fio permanent 
satisfaction, and therefore no real happiness, is 
possible, “The satisfaction of one wish ends it ; 
yc‘t for one wish that is satisfied there remain at 
least ten which are denied. Further, the desire lasts 
long, the demands are infinite, but the satisfaction 
is scanty and short. And even the final satisfaction 
is only apparent ; every satisfied wish only makes 
room for a new one, and both are illusions. No 
attained object of desire can give lasting satisfac- 
tion ; it is like the alms throwui to a begg^ir, which 
lielps to keep him alive to-day that his misery may 
be prolonged till to-morrow ” ( Schopenhauer ). 

Therefore the happiness w'hich all pursue is an 
illusion, as treacherous as the wandering bog-lire 
which leads the traveller on to “dusty death.” 

This pessimistic conclusion, however, is not really 
warranted by its premisj^ es. In the higher forms, at 
least*, of mental life — in rational beings — t he wants 
%nd pains which impel to action are for the larger 
/ P^rt anticipated on es , and presen t only in i dea. 
i But ideal pains are not the same as actual ones ; 
and the satisfaction of wants, w^hich is something 
^ r^^^Jforms a much larger element in conscious life 

In other wor^, the enjoyment of fulfilled needs is 
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not negatived wholly by the pain of new wants, be- 
cause the one is real and the other oftener only in 
idea. And indeed the mere hope and anticipated 
satisfaction of filling up a want may exceed the 
actual pain of the want itself, 

§ 21. The above distinction between automatic 
and purposive action will enable us to make a dis- 
tinction between spring and motive of action ? ^11 
actions have springSy but onlyjpurposive ones hav^ 
motives. 

All actions, both automatic and purposive, have 
their ultimate source in feelings of pain, uneasiness 
or want ; because all actions are effortf? to over- 
come or avoid such feelings. Therefore feelings of 
pain and want are the ultimate springs of all the 
conscious actions of living creatures. But these 
springs of action operate in different ways — 

(1) In those primitive forms of action which 
we have called automatic they give rise either to 
spasmodic and reflex movements such as the celling 
and muttering of the infant when pleased, the 
gambols of the young animal, the starting when 
struck or frightened, the struggles of a creature 
in pain ; or to the series of combined movements 
adapted to definite ends by inherited connections 
between feelings and actions, without prevision 
or intention, which are called instinctive. Such 
actions have springs, but not what we understand 
by motives in the narrower sense in which the 
word is commonly used. 

(2) '^But in voluntary actions the feeling of un- 
easiness and want rises through thought to the from 
of desire, i.e., it raises the idea of something which 
if attained would relieve the want, and thereby 
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the longing and yearning to realize that idea, or 
attain that end, in order to supply the want (desire 
being the compound state of mind arising from a 
feeling of want ^ an idea of something which would 
fill up the want, and a longing or incipient impulse 
to supply the want by realizing the idea). 

Now the desire of attaining the end is the 
motive force (figuratively speaking) which prompts 
the self to act in tHis particular way ; a\id actjon 
thus prompted by the desire of a foreseen end is 
voluntary or purposive action proper (as distin- 
guished from automatic and instinctive). 

Thus, though all actions have springs^ only 
voluntary actions, strictly speaking, have motives. 
The ultinmte spring of every action (coming within 
the sphere of conscious mind at least) is feeling, in- 
volving pain, uneasiness, want. But in the case 
of voluntary action there intervenes another phase 
between the spring and the volition, vis., the state 
of desire containing the idea of end ; and this 
slate is what should b(; called the motive, because 
it moves the self to will this particular action. 

The distinction also between motive and inten- 
tion will be obvious from what has been said. 
The motive is the desire of attaiiiiDg^.a _|jaHiriil^] ^j- 
t^nd. But we intend both to attain the end, and t o 
perform the means and un dc.r go the fo reseen ppmii- 
t jLpns an cTTonscquences attainimr it, whether 
^esir^ble in themselves or not. 

^ Thus a person may have a diseased limb 
which endangers life, and may resolve to have it 
amp utated. Here his motive is the desire%f pre- 
serving his life. But his intention includes not 
only this, but also the suffering of the operation, 
and the inconveniences of having to limp on a 
crutch ever after. 


Because 
motive in- 
cludes idea 
and desire. 
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VII. Clas- ^ actions have their 

sification of springs in feelings, and all feelings 

springs of ui f u • r 

action capable of becoming springs of 

action ; because they are all capable 
of being pleasurable or painful, and thereby of 
giving rise to wants, and to action for overcoming 
them. For when a feeling is disagreeable, it ex- 
presses a want or defect, and whatever will remove 
it rs felt* as a need, and thereby becomes an 
object of desire. When it is agreeable, it expresses 
the acquisition of some good, and the absence of it 
is felt as a want, and whatever will renew it 
becomes an object of desire and motive of action. 

Thus a classification of the impulses or springs 
of action is practically identic'al with a classification 
of the wants of human nature ; and that again is 
practically identical with a classification of the 
feelings, because every feeling may in some relation 
(by its presence or absenc(') give rise to a want and 
desire. 


And wants 
may be 
classified 
according 
to their 
origin. 


Now the feelings, and therefon; the possible 
wants and springs of action, may be classified 
I roughly according to the objects which give rise to 
j them ; and are found to centre round three princi- 
pal objects — ^the wants of self, the wants of other 
persons, and the ideals of the true, beautiful, and 
good — egoistic, altruistic, ideal springs 
and motives of action. ^ 


The first two classes may also be said to be 
personal in the sense that they rise out of the needs, 
and impel directly towards the good, of particular 
persons. The third class may be called impersonal 
or abstract, because they spring from the consider- 
ation of abstract principles and ideals or general 
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ideas of good, with reference only implicitly and 
indirectly to particular persons. Thus : — 

§ 23. (A) The personal sprinf^s and motives of 

action will be those rising directly out of the wants 
and imperfections of particular persons, and will 
include — 

1 . The egoistic or prudential class of springs 
and desires^ which arise from feeling arid thinking 
about the physical pains, wants, and imperfections 
of one’s self ; and impel one to act {automatically 
in reflex and instinctive action, and purposively in 
rational action) for his own preservation, gratifica- 
tion, and self-interest. These, again, will include 
those primary and natural feelings of want which 
fire directly essential to the health and preservation 
of the system, and are therefore present from the 
beginning ; and those secondary wants and inclina- 
tions which are afterwards acquired (artificially) by 
experience and habit. First therefore come, 

(a) The primary impulses^ which will include 
again (i) primary propensions ov appetites^ 
us strive towards those things which are necessary for 
the well-being of the physical system. Periodically 
recurring states and wants of the physical organism 
occasion a class of uneasy feelings of want, which 
give rise to impulses or propensions towards the 
thinj^s which are necessary to supply these wants, 
and to promote the health and development of the 
physical system. And these impulses are at first 
guided into the right channels to produce the right 
actions by instinct^ or connate pre-adaptation 
(though less perfectly in man than in animals) ; 
but afterwards come to manifest themselves under 


(A) 
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the form of conscious desires guided by intelligence 
into the right movements, and . towards the right 
objects. 

Such are the natural cravings for food and drink, 
fresh air, and physical activity, as necessary to 
the support and healthy working of the physical 
system. And 

(2) Primary repulsions^ or natural aversions^ 
making us shrink away from certain things ; as every 
creaftire is endowed more or less with natural 
tendencies to reject y ward offy or suppress physical 
pains, and whatever is prejudicial to the physical 
system ; whence such feelings as — 

Antipathy towards things having the property 
of causing pain, as nauseous tastes, grating sounds, 
noxious animals, and dangerous persons, prompting 
one to avoid such persons and things ; 

Resentmenty anger, or indignation towards 
persons who have done harm unjustly, prompting to 
fiction for defence or retaliation ; 

And fear, roused by the thought of future 
injury, and prompting to action for self-preservation. 
Out of these primary impulses will spring — 

(h) The secondary and acquired desires. — 
Many of our wants and cravings are less fund- 
amental and essential than the above, and may 
be said to be acquired in the sense that they rise 
out of the special circumstances under which we 
have been placed, and the habits of self-indulgence 
which we have acquired more or less artificially. 
Thus we have — 

(i) Acquired or propensions ox ap- 

petites. Objects of appetite are at first sought 
only because they are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the system. But they are found to give 
pleasure, and hence come to be sought, not because 
necessary to the system, but for the sake of the 
sensuous pleasure which they give. Hence the love 
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of luxu^ys L e., of foods and drinks, fine garments, 
fTne dwellings, and the like ; artificial appetites 
such as love of tobacco, alcohol, and the like ; love 
of particular forms of physical exercise^ such as 
walking, riding, hunting, travel, for the sake of the 
pleasure which they give ; love of gain^ wealthy 
power y at first as supplying the means of luxury, 
but at last for their own sakes (raised from being 
means merely into endshy transference of interest). 

(2) And we may add, acquired repulsions also, 
viz.y such feelings as censorious7iesSy suspiciousness y 
and vindictiveness y which seem to imply acquired 
habits of finding fault with others, suspecting evil of 
others, and inflicting pain on others, and a tenden- 
cy therefore to derive selfish pleasure from doing 
so — the malevolent impulses. 

The primary and acquired propensions, and 
aversions, it will be seen, are the most frequently 
recurring motives, and the lives of many are regul- 
ated mainly by them. Above these come 

§ 24. II. The altriiisticy disinterestedy social 
feelings or affections, founded i^on sympathy^ or 
the power of entering into the feelings and sharing 
in the pleasures and pains of others, and feeling the 
wants of others as wants of self — thereby prompting 
individuals to identify their own interests with those 
of their fellow-men, and promote the good of others 
as if it were their own, and in many cases to 
sacriflee ease, comfort, profit, and even life for 
others. 

These are the feelings which draw persons to- 
gether by the ties of mutual affection and sympathy, 
and form the bonds which bind together the differ- 
ent classes of society — the family, the community, 
the tribe and nation, the brotherhood of humanity — 
and confer on mankind the benefits of intercourse, 
mutual help, and division of labour. 
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Being thus essential to the perfection, and 
indeed to the very existence of the human race, it 
is natural that the essential altruistic impulses should 
be instinctive and innate in human nature from the 
beginning. It is not for their own pleasure merely 
that the mother loves and provides for the child, 
and that the soldier sacrifices his limbs or his life in 
battle. They are each obeying an instinctive im- 
pulse, whif'h is essential not only to the good of 
humanity, but also to the perfection of their own 
natures individually ; and though they find, for that 
reason, a kind of satisfaction in their self-sacrifice, 
they are not consciously aiming at their own 
pleasure as their end. Their conduct is essentially 
disinterested ; and though disinterested conduct 
often brings happiness to self, it is by aiming at 
the happiness of others. 

The sympathetic feelings and impulses are 
numerous, but not easy to discriminate. They 
include affections or attractions such as the parental 
and family affections, friendship and the many 
kinds of social affection^ pity and co?npassio?i for 
suffering, philanthrophy and patriotism^ generosity 
and gratitude. 

The primary and natural repulsions or aversions 
such as antipathy^ resentement and anger and fear^ 
reappear under this head also, b(Tause they may be 
disinterested in their source, viz., when excited by 
thinking of injury and injustice done to others, and 
the dangers of others, not of self. 

But midway between egoistic and altruistic, 
prudential and benevolent impulses, there are also 
some which impel people to do good to others in 
order that others may do good to them in return, 
and which may therefore be called e go-alt ruistiCy — 
altruistic in promoting the good of others, but ego- 
istic in the sense of aiming ultimately at the good 
of self. And some have gone so far as to argue 
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that there arc really no purely disinterested impul- 
ses, but that all are really only ego-altruistic at most, 
aiming at the good of others merely as a necessary 
means to the good of self Hobbes, Bentham, 

and those who hold the egoistic theory of eth'cs). 
But such a theory is evidently based on false 
^^hology. 

It is true however that feelings at first purely 
altruistic may assume a more or less egoistic char- 
acter. Occasions for the exercise of sympathy and 
compassion may come to be sought not for J;he good 
of their objects so much as for the pleasure wliich 
the exercise of them gives the agent himself. Hence 
disinterested pity may change into what is commonly 
called sentimentality^ — the tendency to seek, create, 
or imagine objects of sympathy and compassion, 
and to work up these feelings in the mind artificially^ 
where there is no sufficient occasion for them, and 
for the sake of the peculiar kind of gratification 
derived from the exercise of them ; as when people 
make themselves believe in cases of suffering and 
injustice which have no real existence, and take 
pleasure in giving trifling or imaginary relief. In 
such cases affection evidently lo.ses its disinterested 
character, and becomes secondary and egoistic. 

§ 25. (B) Finally, we have those emotions 
which may be called impersonal or ahstracty 
because excited not by thinking of the circum- 
stances and interests of any particular person, self 
or others, but of general principles and ideal 
standards of perfection as being good and desirable 
in themselves — the ideally true, beautiful, and good^ 

They imply a comparison between the actual 
qualities of things and persons and ideals of what 
they should be, and a consequent feeling of their 
imperfection and longing for the realization of tlie 
ideal. These feelings, therefore, suppose highly 
developed powers of abstract thought, and therefore 
belong to the maturest stage of mental development, 
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both of the individual and of the race ; and mani- 
fest the natural and instinctive striving of the soul 
towards spiritual development and perfection. 

Now this natural striving of the soul towards 
the ideal as conceived by reason is seen — 

( i) In intellectual sentiments^ such as wondtT, 
curiosity, and love of knowledge. The mind finds 
that there are regions of truth (things, forces, 
cjiusics) lying beyond the range of its ideas, and 
containing the unknown springs and causes from 
which known phenomena flow ; and, feeling the 
limitation of its ideas as an imperfection, is de- 
pressed by it, and struggles towards extension of 
its ideas, and harmony between ideas and reality, as 
towards an ideal of perfection. 

(//) [n (esthetic sentimentj or admiration for the 
beautiful in nature and art. Some sensible things 
impress the mind with their beauty ; others with 
their deformity. The former impress it also with a 
conviction that they are as they should be, /. e>^ 
agree with their ideal, and thereby produce a feel- 
ing of elation and satisfaction ; the latter, on 
the contrary, with a consciousness of their imper- 
fection, and therefore with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, rousing an impulse to overcome the 
imperfection of things by realizing in them the 
Imind’s own ideal of the beautiful. Hence the 
natural impulse to surround one’s self with what is 
I beautiful in nature and art. And — 

( Hi ) In moral sentiment, conscience, or feeling 
of reverence for what is discerned through reason 
to be good and perfect in the conduct and char- 
acter of rational beings — producing the feeling of, 
and impulse towards justice and righteousness m 
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the exercise of the other motives — in other words, 
the regulative or normative motive which sub- 
ordinates and regulates all the rest. 

Moral judgment begins as an individual judg- 
ment, or intuition of the moral worth of individual 
actions. But a general idea or ideal of moral ex- 
cellence is soon evolved by exercise of reason, and 
impresses the mind with a feeling of reverence and 
aspiration, and presents itself as a standard with 
which particular actions and characters are to be 
compared, and according to which they are to be 
judged. 

But the self, being essentially a principle of 
activity striving to work out its own realization and 
perfection, feels instinctively that its highest per- 
fection consists in perfection of free activity — i.e,, in 
perfection of will, or of that central activity which 
consists in regulating, or using rightly, the subor- 
dinate intellectual and physical powers which are 
under its control. 

Hence what we have spoken of as moral per- 
fection and the moral ideal is equivalent to the 
ideal of a perfect willl' This is higher than intel- 
lectual and physical perfection, because will-activity 
(being the activity which consists in regulating acti- 
vities) is the fundamental and essential activity of the 
rational ego, expressing its essential nature more 
than a?ny subordinate activity does. Animals have 
physical, and to some extent intellectual activities, 
but only man has will, or power of selfdeterminingi 
self-regulating activity. The perfect will is, there-j 
fore, the highest possible object of aspiration to| 
every rational being. 

Hence above all the other impulses or springs of 
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action will stand conscience or the moral sentiment 
J of reverence (r) for the moral ideal which reason 
holds up before the mind, and (2) for those co ncrete 
liexsoaalities in whom it is approximately realized, 
and (3) finally for the supreme personality who is 
its complete realization, viz., God — impelling the 
individual to realize that ideal in his own life. 

It can be understood from this that conscience 
or reverence for good is not a spring of action on 
thd same level with the other springs, but stands 
apart from, and above the others. There is no 
special class of actions which consist in reverinf^ 
and nothing more. Moral feeling manifests itself, 
therefore, not in any particular class of actions, but 
in prompting us to regulate our other springs — to 
prefer the right and reject tin* wrong ; tending thus 
to unify all the activities of lib* and make them 
converge towards one highest good. 


VIII. The § 26. Having considered the cle- 
Moral ments of mind which are connected 
voluntary action we proceed 
next to distinguish those which are 
most closely connected with the judgment of actions 
as good or bad, right or wrong, and which therefore 
require special consideration in moral science ; in 
other words, ‘what may be called the moral elements 
of consciousness. The moral consciousness there- 
l^orc is a collective term for the conscious states and 
processes, simultaneous and successive, which pass 
\through the mind when we think of a particular 
line of action as being right or wrong, e, g., when 
we say that it is right for us to keep our word, and 
wrong to break it — that it is right to avoid inflicting 
useless pain on a fellow-being — that it is wrong to 
appropriate our employer’s money, but right to use 
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the proceeds of our own labour. Thus the judg- 
ment of the act as right or wrong will itself ri&c.4)ut 
of certain cognition s ^ ideas and feelings,^ and. -will 
itself again jgive rise to other feelings and ideas 
and these feelinirs and ideas out of which the 
jjadgment rises and which ri.se out of the judgment, 
will be . what is meant by the moral elements of 
s^gonsciousness. When we judge our own conduct, 
we experience this series of conscious states and 
processes as they go on within our own minds 
before^ during and after the action : and when we 
judge the actions of others, we conceive ourselves 
in their position, and experience the same series of 
states and processes in an ideal form — imagining 
how we should ourselves think and feel in the same 
circumstances. 

Now ethical psychology has to analyse this com- 
plex tissue of moral consciousness into its constitu- 
ent elements, and determine their precise nature 
and relation to each other. 

What we have to do here, then, is to distinguish 
the main results of such an ethical analysis ; and includes 
can do so best by referring as before to the ideas and 

” feelings 

successive phases in the development of a volunt- before and 
ary action, from its first inception in the mind actlon.^^ 

to its ultimate consequences to self and others, 
distinguishing the elements of ideation, cognition, 
emotion and desire which are involved in them ; 
and observing especially where the judgment of 
rightness or wrongness comes in, and the feelings 
which it gives rise to. Now it will be convenient 
to distingnish between (A) those which rise in the 
mind before the performance of the action, /. 
while it is still in its mental phase, and (B) those 
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which rise in the mind after its performance, viz.y 
from thinking of the past action and its con- 
sequences. Hence — 

§ 27. (A) We have to consider first those which 
rise in the mind while the action is still in incep- 
tion and contemplation ; and under this head wc 
have to consider — 

I. The origin and spring of the action, which 
invojves these mental facts — 

(i) The idea of s ome thing or state which it 
is in our power to attain, and which, if actually 
attained, would give us satisfaction, and which 
becomes the end or object of our action. 

(ii) A feeling of defect and want^ which 
arises from the consciousness that this pleasure- 
giving thing or .state is absent from us ,in actuality 
and present only in idea ; and from anticipation 
of the satisfaction which we should derive from 
its realization. 

( Of these two factors tlie idea may come first 
and give rise io the consciousness of want, ox. 
the feeling of want itself may come first aad 
^.uggest the idea of what will relieve it. 

(Hi) Next, the idea and the feeling of want 
suggesting or rising out of it give rise to the mental 
V^atc called desire ; which therefore supposes the 
idea of something which wc need to supply a ivant, 
and consists in a concentration of the mind upon 
the idea, and a state of longing and inward striving 
towards its realization ; and is, in fact, nascent or 
incipient activity for realizing the desired end, 
though still restrained by rival desires with which 
it may be inconsistent. 

The idea, want and desire are so closely dopen- 
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dent on each other that they form one complex 
mental state, and may be described a^ the motive^ 
or tha t whic h moves and impels one to act. 

n. Next follows of Jhe anticipated 

action as right or wrong in itself, and better or 
worse than alternative lines of action. A desire 
or motive — a desirable end and line of action — is 
never single ; there are always several present to 
the mind at once. It is always open to us to do 
this particular action, or not to do it ; or of two 
alternative actions we may be free to do the one or 
'the other. The desire of regulating our conduct 
rightly compels us to consider these possible lines 
of action, together with their probable results and 
consequences to ourselves and others ; and rtV//- 
hcrate and judge whether it is better to do or 
not to do a particular action, or to do one action 
rather than another. 

Now the judging of things as better or worse 
supposes standards of goodness before the mind's 
eye, according to which they may be judged. And 
the standards according to which we judge actions 
may, for ethical purposes, be considered as two — 

(/) The standard of utility ox expediency — 'One 
action may be more productive of gain, and there- 
by of pleasure or happiness than another ; and this 
quality of tending to profit and pleasure is called 
the iHilitarian or hedonistic standard (which again 
may be egoistic, or altruistic, according as the 
gain or pleasure aimed at is that of self or others). 

(//) The standard of morality or rightness — an 
action has the quality of being right or wrong in 
itself independently ifef its power of producing 
gain or pleasure ; aii^this rightness, which we dis- 
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cern to be inherent in the nature of the action, 
independent of its pleasure-giving quality, we call 
its moral quality. 

Hence, after thinking over all the circumstances 
and consequences of the action, we judge it to be 
higher or lower, better or worse, than its alterna- 
natives according to these two standards of good- 
ness — utility and morality, usefulness and right- 
nes^. And judging one action better than others 
according to the standard of utility is the utilitari- 
an or prudential judgment ; while judging one 
better than others according to the standard of 
moral rightness is the moral judgment proper. 

This phase, therefore, raises the questions of 

t he ru pture of. the moral .qudgMtenU of fkc faculdy 
which judge.s, and of the standard according* -.to. 
which it judges^; which are the questions rounds 
i which ethical inquiry chiefly centres, as the answers. 
Vo all other que.stions are more or less directly 
dependent on these. 

III. Then follow a number of convictions, 
ideas, and feelings which rise out of the moral 
judgment as its mental consequences. When we 
thus judge an action to be right in relation to us, 
we at the same time perceive and feel that we 
ought to do it, or that it is our duty to do it, or 
that we are under an obligation to do it. Thus 
our moral consciousness includes, along with the 
idea of rightness, also the idea of oughtmssy duty 
;or obligation, which the idea of rightness always 
[brings with it, but which is at least logically distin^ 
\uishable from it. 

Hence another ethical question is : what makes 
certain actions to be obligatory on us, or to be our 
duty ? and what is the relation of the obligator!- 
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ness of actions to their rightness ? 

Some moralists have regarded the discerning of 
djjt^s a distinct judgment from that of rightness, 
following upon it but requiring separate expla- 
nation ; while others regard oughtness or obliga- 
toriness as only another aspect of rightness,, so 
that the judgments of rightness and oughtness arc 
but two aspects of the same judgment. 

And the cognition of rightness and duty raises 
the fundamental moral sentiment of reverence for 
ideal goodness and perfection, and thereby prefer- 
ence for this particular line of action as consistent 
with the ideal. 


IV. ' Next comes the phase of volition proper. 
Having deliberated and judged which of the 
possible lines of action (considered along with 
what are foreseen to be its conditions and conse- 
quences) is the best according to the standards of 
rightness and utility, we decide between them 
according to one or other of these standards. We 
may resolve to throw ourselves into the realization 
of the more pleasure-giving, ignoring perhaps its 
moral wrongness ; or of the morally right line, 
ignoring its consequences to profit or pleasure. 
Or the two kinds of goodness may happen to 
coincide, /. e.y the action which is most profitable^ 
may at the same time be the one which is morally \ 
right. 

VolltiaOrdJi^reface,^ -consists essentially in - this 
helf-dher minings or identifying of one^s self with 
lone out . of several possible ends and lines of 
'{action, after judging it to be the best according to 
some standard of worth, whether prudential or 
inoral — that of utility or that of rightness. 

Having been thus determined or resolved upon 
with all its results and consequences so far as fore- 
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seen and willed, the action passes into the phase of 

1 resolu tiQii..aiui irdentiop, i. e., tluui^hv.it, Isjjtill 
only in the mindi we intend to carry it out 
soon as circumstances are favourable. 

And when the time comes, the complex volition 
t)r intention passes over into the movements re- 
cjuired to carry it out ; and the movements prodiK'e 
(generally) the results and consequences which were 
intended ; and thus the action finally becomes 
complete’' — after passing through the phases of i(/eu 
/and //c.svVc, judgment and dciermination^ intention 
and jnovement ^ and linally restilts and consequences 
Uo self and others. 


§ 2(S. (H) Lastly we have to consider those 

(3) feelings which are roused in the mind after the per- 
After the ^ formauco of the action by thinking of tht‘ past action 

performance i . . 

of the action land its consequenctis. When wo do a right action 

in obedience to our sense of duty, then we have a 

feeling of self -approbation y or of being blameless 

Approbation deserving well, or of having merit or good desert 

guilt, rtj- [qp having done our duty ; and when we have 
morse, res- ^ 

ponsibility. acted contrary to our judgnuMit of right and sense 
of duty, we have feelings of self-disapprohatioHy 
ill-desert, demerit, of guilt or sin, and of remorse. 
And the feeling of disapprobation, demerit, or 
/ / guilt carries with it the feeling of responsibility, or 
\ liability to punishment for what we have done. 

The above is a psychological analysis of the main 
mental con.stituents involved in the development of 
a voluntary action ; and we can see that the consti- 
tuents belonging more especially to the ethical or 
moral problem are the moral standard and judgment 
together with the faculty which judge.s, the convic- 
tion of duty or obligation and sentiment of rever- 
ence which accompanies the judgmimt, and the 
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sentiincnls of merit and guilt and conviction of 
responsibility which follow the action. 

These, therefort', are specially the contents of 
moral consciousness, and the special objects of 
ethical study, 'fhe other constituents enumerated 
belong rather to psychology alone. And of these 
constituents some, it will be seen, are intellectual 
and some are emolional. 'Phe intellectual ones will 
recjuire further consideration afterwards, under 
moral judgment. As for the emotional ones or 
moral sentiments^ some (|uestions connected with 
these may be further considered here, under the 
“psychology of ethics.” 


§ J(). \Vc have tonsidtued the 
S^<^*tinienf ^ successive conscious processes which 

pass through the mind in the course 
of a voluntary action, from its ultimate source in 
idea to its linal completion in external results and 
consequences. And ' we have found that the ele- 
ments requiring special consideration in ethics (the 
constituents of moral consciousness proper) ari! 
the desire or motive, tin; judgment with its standard 
or ideal, and the faculty whic h judges, reverence 
for the ideal, duty or obligation, merit and guilt, 
responsibility, self-satisfaction and remorse. 

Now of these elements of the moral conscious- 
ness Some obviously belong to the intellectual side 
of our mind, and some to the emotional side — i.e., 
to feeling or sentiment. But there has been con- 
siderable difference of opinion among ethical 
thinkers as to the comparative importance ethically 
of the intellectual and the emotional elements — 
some making mural judgment to be determined 
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rrtaiiily by emotions or sentiments, excited by the 
consideration of actions (the sentimental or moral* 
sense system of ethics) ; and others making it to 
depend wholly on ideas and cognitions of the 
intellect, independent of any element of feeling 
(the intellectual system). Hence we have to 
inquire ; — 

1. What is meant by sentiment in gengxj^l ? 
(a) The {erm is sometimes used for any kind of 
emotion, or feeling excited not directly by im- 
pressions made on the organism from without (/.e., 
peripherally excited), but by ideas and processes 
of ideation, thought and reasoning, going on within 
the mind (/.^., centrally excited), like fear, hope, 
jealousy, wonder, and so on. 

Thus the word sentiment is used sometimes 
vaguely for emotion of any kind ; and very often 
for the kind of emotion which we call pity^ com* 
passion^ sympathy^ oi the power of entering into 
the minds of other people, and sharing in their 
feelings, especially in their pains and pleasures ; 
and one moral theory identities moral sentiment 
wholly with sympathy, vis., that of Adam Smith 
(in his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments ’’), making 
moral judgment to be founded on sympathy, pity, 
compassion, fellow-feeling, or power of feeling the 
pleasure or pain which our actions will give to- 
others. 

{h) But the term is often used for a still more 
special kind of emotion. We form in our minds 
ideals of perfection, — an intellectual ideal, or ideal 
of j>erfect wisdom and knowledge ; an aesthetic 
ideal, or ideal of what is beautiful in nature and 
art ; and a moral ideal, or ideal of what is perfectly 
good in conduct and character. Now the consider- 
ation of these ideals excites certain kinds of emotion 
in our minds, such as feelings of admiration^ liking, 
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and longing to attain these ideals, and realize 
them in our own life and surroundings — to become 
perfectly wise, perfectly good and noble, and to 
surround ourselves with beautiful things. 

Now the feelings of liking and longing which 
we have for these ideals (for knowledge, the beauti- 
ful, and the morally good) are what are now com- 
monly called the sentiments — intellectual^ aesthetic^ 
and moral — which are therefore the highest and 
most refined class of the emotions. ^ 

2. Hence if we take sentiment in this last 
sense of feeling for the ideally perfect, senti- 

merit proper will include as already explained — 

(1) The emotion of reverence we can- 
not help feeling for the ideal of moral perfection, 
and for God especially as that in which the ideal 
is fully realized and for persons in proportion 
as it is approximately realized in them, and for 
rightness and duty wherever presented to us in 
action, and the longing and aspiration to realize 
the ideal in our character and life ; and 

(2) The dislike and disgust which we feel to- 
wards what is mean, cruel or unjust in tlie conduct 
of others, and the shame, guilt and remorse which 
we feel when such conduct is our own. 

These emotions springing up in connection 
with the moral judgment, and in contemplating 
what is good or bad in our own conduct and 
character, and those of others are what are called 
the moral sentiments. 

' 

§ 30. We may here point out also that the 
differences of opinion referred to above, as to how 
much of the moral consciousness consists of feeling 
(sentiment), and how much of intellection, have 
led to two somewhat divergent accounts of tlie 
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moral judgment itself, as will have to be noticed 
afterwards. 

(/) The moral-sense or sentiment ..theory 
j makes the element of sentiment to be more funda- 
1 mental than the intellectual ones, and explains 
I moral judgment as determined b^ the feeling or 
Sentiment which actions excite in our minds. 

We are so constituted that consideration of the 

action in connexion with all its relations and cir- 

* 

cumstances produces a kind of feeling or sentiment 
jin us — we dJ not know how nor why. In some 
cases it is a disagreeable feeling of dislike, disgust 
and aversion ; and because of it, we judge the 
action to be wrong — so that a wrong action may 
be delincd as one which produces in us this senti- 
ment of dislike and disgust. In other cases the 
action produces in us a feeling of liking, admiration, 
and approval, on account of which we pronounce 
the action to be right. In other words the feeling 
comes first, and the judgment is based on it. 

Our judgment of the right ni!ss and wrongm'ss 
of actions is thus made to depend on the feelings 
which they produce; in us, as our judgment of the 
qualities of external things depends on the sensa- 
tions which they occasion in us, .so that the moral 
feeling is sensation rather than emotion. 

(//) The intellectual system, on the contrary, 
makes the intellectual elements to be the more 
fundamental, and the moral judgment to be deter- 
mined by purely intellectual processes, and to 
depend — 

{a) Either on an intellectual discerning of 
rel^ji>ij«-.'-atid„-prop^ between the antecedent 

circumstances and the cohsfccpieiitTTrtif every ac- 
tion — the agent’s relations to other persons before 
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the action, and his relations after the action ; 
because every action changes the agent’s relation^ 
to other beings, and we may seek to define tlie 
rightness or wrongness of an action by something 
in the change of relations (called the intuitional 
or formal view of the judgment) ; 

{b) Or on the forming, by exercise of reason, 
of an idea of an ultimate end and highest good, 
so as to consist in judging, by exercise of reason, 
what lines of action are consistent with, or con- 
ducive to this highest good, and therefore right 
(called the teleological or idealist view of 'the 
judgment). * 

Thus, according to the moral-sense^ view the 
sentiment goes before the judgment and determines 
it ; according to the intellectual, the judgment 
comes first, and the sentiment afterwards as a 
^ consequence of the judgment. 


§ 31. We can see that different 
springs of action predominate in dif- 
ferent persons. One person may 
surrender himself largely to egoistic gratilications of 
sense, or to pride, vanity, ambition ; in another 
sympathetic and social feelings may predominate ; 
and others are interested mainly in intellectual or 
.'esthetic pursuits. In some moral sentiment do- 
minates and regulates all the other springs of 
action ; in some it seems to be largely obscured 
and suppressed by the egoistic desires. Such dif- 
ferefices among the prevailing springs of actions 
of different persons are spoken of as differences 
of character ; and the object of ethics is some- 
times said to be to determine what is good and 
bad in the characters of men. The chief question 
with regard to it therefore is : how one class of 
springs comes to predominate over others, so as 
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PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

to constitute the person’s general disposition or 
character ; and the question is one that belongs 
to the psychology of ethics. We can understand 
it best by help of the following considerations. 

The finite being is limited, restricted, repressed 
on every side by the surrounding world, and its 
fundamental want is the preservation, develop- 
ment, and perfection of its own self ; and therefore 
its life may be said to consist in a continuous effort 
towards self-preservation, self-development, self-pcr- 
f<*ction. But this, the fundamental need and spring 
of action of every living creature, includes many sub- 
ordinate wants and springs of action within or under 
it, according to the agents’ different relations and 
points of contact with the rest of the world ; and 
therefore many different impulses and inclinations 
tending to action in different directions (so to 
speak), and towards different ends, and to develop- 
ment along different lines. Thus, in one person 
the prevailing impulses extend no further perhaps 
than to immediate gratification of the senses ; in 
another, they extend to future and distant interests 
of self ; in others they extend far enough to include 
the safety and happiness of others, and so on — 
leading to further developments of the self along 
the lines of egoism, altruism, or intellectual or 
moral excellence. 

Now these differences in the prevailing direc- 
tions of action and development help us to under- 
stand the possible explanations of character. 

1. In the first place, every mind contains a 
more or less organized system of impulses and 
tendencies, or springs of action, tending towards 
the attainment of certain ends, and the overcoming 
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thereby of certain wants and imperfections. These 
include two classes — 

(1) The impulses, inclinations, tendencies, and 
susceptibilities which wc inherit from our parents 
and ancestors, and which are, therefore, innate and 
latent in the constitution of our nature from birth ; 
and 

(2) Those other tendencies and inclinations 
which we acquire in our own life-time by* exan^ph.*, 
training, and practice, and, becoming thus second- 
arily automatic, are described as habits. 

Now these tendencies — registered in the con- 
formation of brain, nerves and muscles — are ex- 
cited and drawn forth by changing circumstances ; 
and, in straining towards the particular objects 
which excite them, manifest themselves as springs 
of action — operating either automatically (instinc- 
tively), or through desire and therefore purposively. 
Now character is sometimes understood as the 
a^^regatc^ or rather system of these inherited 
and acquired tendencies^ dispositions^ and inclina- 
tions ; or more precisely, as the general disposition 
which results from the comparative strength, and 
the interactions and combinations, of these sub- 
ordinate tendencies. 

But if we accept this as an adequate definition 
of character, we shall be involved in what has been 
referred to above as the heteronomy of will, com- 
monly called necessitarianism {§1). 

For if the character of the self mean nothing 
more than the number and comparative strength 
of the springs of action, then we shall have 
to conceive the self as nothing more than the 
aggregate of sensations, ideas, feelings, desires, and 
instinctive impulses ; and we shall have to think 
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of volition as nothing more than the resultant of 
the combinations and intc'raciions of the latent 
impulses and conscious desires, depending on 
nothing but their comparative strength. For there 
will always be a plurality of impulses and desires 
straining towards their own realization, and coming 
into conflict with each other, and holding each 
other in counterpoise for the time being. And 
as the result of this conflict of motive-forces, 
some one impulse, or set of allied impulses, will 
always prove itself the strongest, and will absorb, 
supjDrcss, or exclude from the mental fleld for 
the time being all the rest, and overflow spontane- 
ously into action for the attainment of its end, 
and thus constitute the volition of the moment. 

Thus self will be the aggregate system of ideas, 
feelings and desires ; volition will be the overflow 
of the strongest tendency of the moment ; and as 
volition is the expression of character, character 
will depend on the comparative strength of the 
different classes of impulses in virtue of which one 
impulse or class of impulses — e. egoistic or 

altruistic, intellectual or aesthetic — habitually pre- 
vails over others, and rises into volition. 

11. § 32. But it may be objected that mind 

cannot be thus reduced to an automatically work- 
ing mechanism of sensations, ideas, feelings, desires 
and instinctive tendencies. To define the self 
as only the sum of these, is to leave the real self 
out of account altogether. These are merely the 
more or less organized vital and mental materials 
in and through which the true self manifests and 
realizes itself. 

Life in its lowest stages, indeed, may fairly 
be described as a system of impulses tending 
vaguely and automatically towards preservation 
anc^ development. But when it rises into being 
rational niindy it becomes conscious of itself as 
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something which has these tendencies and is 
therefore above them, and of the ends towards 
which these tendencies lead, and of what is better 
and worse, higher and lower in these ends ; and 
is able to judge in what its own highest develop- 
ment and perfection, and therefore its own highest 
good consists ; and by so doing is able to reduce 
its desires and tendencies to due order and sub- 
ordination, and to adapt them to an orderly .system 
or hierarchy of means and ends, convergent to 
an ultimate highest end and good. 

Thus, instead of consisting of, or being deter- 
mined by tendencies and desires, the real self 
rather determines what its tendencies and desires 
shall be ; and, instead of being a passive mechanism, 
determines from beforehand what its future develop- 
ment and destiny shall be. It is enabhul to do so by 
possessing reason, which is the power of discerning 
what is really and essentially good, and thereby 
what its fundamental and essential wants really are, 
and what the means are of overcoming them and 
realizing the highest possibilities of its nature. 

This, then, is what has been described above 
( § I ) as the intellectualist view of mind — recog- 
nising the possibility of action’s being determined 
through thought and idea ; and leads to the auto- 
nom^ or freedom of ^viU, and to a different view of 
character from the former. But to arrive at this 
conception of character we have to distinguish bet- 
ween what may be called — 

(i) The nature or temperament of a person, 
which is the aggregate of the above innate and 
acquired inclinations, which we think of (figura- 
tively at lea.st) as tending to operate automatically 
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— i. e.^ to go forth spontaneously towards their 
objects by exciting ideas and desires of them, 
which, if left to themselves, would overflow into 
action spontaneously ; and — 

( a ) The regulative rational will-power of 
self by which the self rises above these spontane- 
ous inclinations ; identifies itself with,' and concen- 
trates its whole energy upon those wants and ends 
which r^son approves of as highest and best ; 
and thereby determines what its own predominant 
motives and desires shall be ; and determines 
through them the direction of its actions, and 
thereby of its own future development. 

Character, therefore, will have to be distinguish- 
ed from temperament, and will be that funda- 
mental quality of the self which is manifested in 
the general form of its volitions^ i.e.^ in the ways 
in which it determines the direction of its inclin- 
ations and desires, and thereby of its actions. 
One person will determine them in one way, 
and another person in another way ; and this 
difference will be difference of character. Character 
therefore, in the last analysis, instead of being a 
general term for the inclinations and desires, will 
be that in a person which determines what the 
inclinations and desires shall be. 

Hence it has been defined as “the habitual 
mode in which will regulates the system of desires 
and impulses” ; “the predominant habitude of will” 
(Kant); “a completely fashioned will” (Mill) — 
the other mental functions being regarded as 
auxiliary to and included under will. 

Will is often defined as the choosing between 
different desires or springs of action. The springs 
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conflict with each other, it is said, and hold each other 
in equilibrium until will comes in to judge between 
them, and choose which shall be realized. This may 
be accepted as a convenient figurative statement ; 
but if literally true, it would imply a breach in the 
unity of mind, viz.^ between desire and will. The 
truth rather is that rational will makes, or at least 
transforms, the inclinations and desires ; and deter- 
mines action, not in spite of contrary desires, but by 
making or transforming desire itself. It does not so 
much choose as make its inclinations and motives. 


PART in. 


ETHICAL JUDGMENT. 


<5 33. The object of ethical science 

vir* « T 4 in the wider sense is to determine 
Moral Judg- 
ment Proper, what is good and bad in conduct, 

including what is good and bad in 
the moral sense of being right or wrong. We shall 
speak here of ethical judgment in this narrower 
sense of moral judgment. 

Now judgment in general is the intellectual 
process by which we discern and pronounce a 
particular object to possess a particular attribute or 
-predicate already present to the mind in the 
jform of idea. Moral judgment, therefore, will be 
the mental act of discerning and pronouncing a 
particular action to have the quality or predicate of 
rightness and obligatoriness or its opposite, of 
which a general idea or standard is already before 
the mind. 

Now it is evident that every judgment will 
involve these constituents : — 

(rtt) A subject^ or mind endowed with certain 
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powers of comparing, discerning, and judging ob- 
jects according to standards. 

(6) An object y which the subject discerns to 
possess or want such and such an attribute, to 
agree or not agree with such and such a standard. 

(c) An idea or concept already present in the 
minJ, of the attribute which the mind judges the 
object to possess or want — the standard with which 
|t judges jt to agree or disagree. This is already 
present in the mind as idea, because, though the 
object of the judgment may be new to us, the 
predicate which wc ascribe to it is already familiar 
(indeed judgment is so far an act of recognition, 
that in it we recognise as present in the object, an 
attribute already familiar to us as having been 
perceived in other things and retained in idea). 

(d) And a power or faculty of mind by which 
r it discerns the particular kind of quality, and forms 
1 a general idea or standard of it, and discerns its 

presence or absence in every new object brought 
before the mind. 

Thus, when we pronounce the judgment “ this 
rose is red,’' we have before us the object rose ; 
and we have in our minds beforehand an idea 
of the quality redness, so as to be able to use 
it as a standard by which to judge the rose ; and 
therefore also ^ower of sensibility Andjrognitign . 
by which wc Tiave been conscious of the quality 
redness, and retained it in our minds in the form 
of idea, and now recognise its presence in things 
whenever we meet with it again. And the judgment 
Consists in discerning that this quality, which we 
jhave in our mind as idea, is present in the rose 
/ in actuality, so that this particular rose agrees with 
i other roses possessing this quality. 

Thus when we say, “ This season is better than 
usual," “ That man has acted generously,” “ That 
is a very fine building,” “ Your servant is untrust- 
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worthy,” we have general ideas of temperature, 
generosity, symmetry of parts, and trustworthiness ; 
and the judgment eonsists in diseerning and affirm- 
ing that this person or thing shares in this parti- 
eular attribute, and is to be thought along with 
the other persons or things in which it is present. 

So, in the case of moral judgment, there will be 
(besides the self which judges) (i) an object which 
we judge to possess or want a particular quality, 
and which in the case of moral judgment will J)e 
voluntary action ; (2) a standard by which we judge 
it, a general idea of the quality which it is 
judged to have or want, which in this case will be 
moral quality ; and {3) a faculty by which we 
perceive that quality in particular actions, form 
the general idea of it, and recognise henceforth its 
presence or absence. And the judgment consists in 
f recognising in the now object the same quality of 
I rightness which wc have in our mental standard or 
: ideal of .conduct. 

§ 34. In having an object^ standard^ and 
faculty moral judgment agrees with other judg- 
ments. It differs, however, in the following res- 
pects : — 

(o) Th at it Js ^a rcffulativc judgment,, and in- 
volves therefore the idea of oughtness^^abligotfen 
uty ; i. e.y in_J[udging.tli£,iictii^ 
relation to ourselves, we at the same time judge 
thiU it is obligatory upon us to, do it, that it is our 
.duty to do it, that we ought to do it. In other 
words, in judging it to have the quality of rightness 
^we judge it also to have the quality of oughtness or 
obligatoriness — whether this quality of oughtness 
may be regarded as merely another aspect of the 
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quality of rightness, so that the same judgment is 
sufficient to affirm both ; or as an additional quality 
requiring an additional judgment. 

(h) That the ideas of rightness and obligation 
combined suggest, again, the idea of an ultimate end 
;or highest good, to which all actions must be con- 
ducive in order to be right and obligatory ; and 
which is therefore the ultimate standard to which 
alb other standards must be made subordinate as 
means to ends. 

(c) And finally, that these ideas carry with 
them the conviction of responsibility, and therefore 
of punishment and reward — in other words, of the 
[sanctions of conduct, or its ultimate consequences 
^0 the happiness and pain of the agent. 

It appears, therefore, that all the fundamental 
questions of ethics — the obj ect^ the quality and 
stanjlard, the faculty which judges, the accompa^- 
ing convictions of duty and "rcsfdnsihility^ tl]£ 
highest and the sanctions of conduct, ar^ e all 
involved in, or rise out of the fundamentals q uestion 
of the moral judgment of actions as ri ght o r 
wrong. Hence the moral judgment is the funda- 
mental question of ethics. But the principal ques- 
tion with regard to the judgment is that of the 
quality which actions are judged to possess, or, in 
other words, the standard according to which we 
judge them. 

But before proceeding to the question of the 
quality which is called rightness, and the general 
idea which we form of it and use as standard, we 
must consider the object in which that quality 
inheres. 
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§ 35. Now, as regards the object 
of the judgment, we know already 
that it is voluntary action, or action 
for the realization of a foreseen and 
desired end. Rut this general statement re(|uires 
further definition. Thus — 

(A) The question may be asked : whose actions 
is it that we first jnd^e ? our own, or those of 
others ? Some moralists havt‘ assumed that in the 
' first instance we judge tlu^ actions of others, and, 
having formed our standard of jiglitness and v vrong - 
ness from \yhat we have seen in the conduct^f 
others, turn round, so to speak, and apply the 
same standard to ourselves. We judge ti e actions 
of others, Adam Smith says, from the stand-point 
of an “inipartial s pectator and in the case of our 
own actions, we put ourselves in the position of 
such a spectator, and conceiv<‘ how he would judge 
them. "^ Hius we judge our own actions by thinking 
how others would judge t hem . 

“ We endeavour to examine our own conduct 
as we imagine any other fair and inipartial spectator 
would examine it. Placing ourselves in his situation, 
we enter into the approbation or disapprobation of 
this supposed equitable judge" (Adam Smith). 

The difficulty of this account consists in this , 
that we cannot judge an action without taking into 
consideration the desi^'e, motive^ intention, out of 
which the action springs : and these are subjective 
facts of which we can be directly conscious only in 
the case of our own actions. Hence it is obvious 
that direct moral judgment is possible only in the 
case of our own actions — that it must be an act of 
our own j^//*-consciousness. It follows that in 
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judging the actions of others, wo must conceive 
them as our own, and think how we should judge 
ourselves under the same circumstances. ^ 

§ 36. (B) But a voluntary action, ^^'e have 
found, passes through a series of phases from the 
iirst impulse to it within th<' mind to its linal comple- 
tion in outward results. Hence the qu(‘stion must be 
considered : on which o f these phases does the moral 
chai^acter of an action (lei)cnd^? which of them 
is the real seat^ so to sptvik, of moral qualitvL ? 
The answer given to this question affects very 
closely the question of the nature of moral judg- 
ment itself. Now the principal phases through 
which every action passes are, wc have found, 

I the mental states and processtis out of \vhich it 
springs, the movements in which it embodies itself, 
and the results which it produces. We may leave 
the physical movements out of iiccount. These may 
be performed skilfully or unskilfully, as, c. <^., the 
movements of a surgeon in an operation, or of an 
artist in painting a picture, but we do not ascribe 
moral quality to them. We must judge the moral 
Iquality of an action, therefore, cither by its mental 
'antecedents, or its external results. 

(a) Do we judge an action morally good 
or bad, then, by the outward results which it pro- 
duces ? We might do so safely if we were sure 
t hat the results. i:Qrrcs4j.on d exactly with I he ngpnt’s 
desire and i ntention. But so many circumstances 
interfere with ^e carrying out of our intentions 
that actual results are often different from, and 
sometimes entirely contrary to, what was intended ; 
as when a sportsman shooting at a tiger wounds 
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his friend, or the physician striving to cure a 
patient by some mistake causes his death. We 
cannot, therefore, judge the moral worth of actions 
by their actual results. 

(6) Do wc judge actions thdn by their sub- 
jective spring, motive^ or e?td for the sake of 
which alone the action is performed, as some have 
said ? This would be still more dangerous, because 
judgi ng by the desired end alone w oi^ld le ad us 
to overlook the means used for its attainment- — th e 
intermediate ends sought as means towards the 
principal end. This would be equivalent to accept- 
ing the dan gerous principle the e>ui justifies 
the me ans — a principle which would often justify 
fraud, violence, and the most wicked actions ; for 
in the case even of the worst crimes it may gener- 
ally be pleaded that the end desired, ‘considered 
apart from the mcjans employed, was innocent, 
or even positively good. Robbery and murder have 
often been committed for the good end of relieving 
distress. 

And yet it must be admitted that there are cases 
in which the end does appear to justify the means. 
In the case of children, the prevention of*' evil 
habits justifies the infliction of pain. In society, 
the prevention of crime justilies imprisonments 
and executions. In the case of nations, the defence 
of rights and liberties is held to justify war with 
all its evils. But in such castes it can be pleaded 
either that the means used, though eyd JLa_JJiein- 
selyes^fe Tor the greater good o f those that su ffp - 
by them, or that they are submitted to voluntarily 
for the good of others (as in cases of self-sacrifice). 

And it is generally admitted that the goodness 
of an end may, in many cases, be pleaded as an 
extenuating circumstance. A story is told of the 
saintly shoemaker, Crispin, that he felt such an 
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overpowering compassion for his poor fellow vil- 
lagers walking bare-footed in the snow, that he 
^tole leather to make them shoes. Yet, it may be^ 
said, he has never been rated a thief and rascal. 

But there is danger in excusing wrong actions 
on account of their spring or end, in private life 
at least ; and it consists in this, that the doing jof 
wrong act ions, though at firs t_f or good ends , soo n 
becomes a Jhabit of , doing them independe ntljTo f 
the .. oxiginal ends 4 „ ^nd habit * soon beco mes a 
“ second .nature,’^ and thus a criminal disporsiUpn 
may be acquired. “ Criminal means once tolerated 
are soon preferred, as presenting a shorter cut to 
the object than through the highway of moral 
virtues ” (Burke). 


(c) It follows, therefore, that an action, to be 
Action must judged rightly according to the moral standard, 
Litentiom^^ must be ju dged not by its motive alone, but_ by 
its who le intention or volition. In other wortLi, 
, it must be judged not by the one end for the sake 
! of which alone the action is performed, but J)^ this 
prin cipal end in conjunction with the subo r dinate 
ends whicli are sought only as means towards this 
principal end. Thus, in judging our own actions, 
we judge them in every case by what we know to 
be. or to have 'been, our whole intention. In 
judging those of others, we judge them by what 
we infer to have been their intentions. And to 


say that we judge actions by intentions is equi- 
valent to saying that we judge them by their 
foreseen y willed^ and intended results, not by audi 
as may not have been foreseen nor willed (nor 
even by their actual results, which may contain a 
great deal not foreseen nor intended). 

Thus, we hav(' found that in willing a particular 
irl^ompTex ^^ud, we must will also whatever we see to be 
volition, the necessary means, or to be inseparable accom- 
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paniments and consequences of that end ; and 
must seek the means as preliminary and auxiliary 
ends, before we can think of attaining the end 
^red. Thus most volitions are complex — the 
principal one containing several subordinate ones 
within it — and most actions arc really series, in 
which several auxiliary actions serve as necessary 
steps in the realization of the principal end. There 
fore, in the moral judgment of action, Uie wljolej 
complex volition has to be taken into consideration* 
as the scat of moral quality. 

For the principal end may in itself be harmless 
or positively good, while the subordinate and auxili- 
ary ones may by themselves be criminal. Thus 
Macbeth desired to be a king, and in the ambition 
by itself there was nothing criminal. But he could 
attain the desired end only by the murder of his 
sovereign and benebictor. He wa s naturall y aversi> 
to_inj[ratitude and crime; but he allQvucdJiis-xul- 
ing passion to overcome his av ersion , and murdered 
his benefacror" for thcr sake of his crown. TTis 
obvious, therefore, that we must judge his action 
not by his motive alone (or that which he really 
desired, and for the sake of which he performed 
the action), but by his whole intention or complex 
volition, including means as well as principal end. 

And it can be understood how this involution 
of vol^ons within volitions, this subordinat;ion of 
actions under actions, makes moral judgment to be 
often difficult, and leads sometimes to differences of 
judgment. So much for the object of moral 
judgment. 


XIII. The 
Standards 
of Ethical 
and Moral 
Judgment 
f 


§ 37. Actions may be judged 
good or bad in many different 
senses ; and ethics aims at redu- 
cing these different kinds of good- 
ness and badness to their highest'* 
classes, and forming clear concepts 
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or general ideas of them ; and in so doing seeks 
to determine their relations of lower and higher, 
and arrive at the idea of a highest good to which 
all the others w'ill be subordinate as means to end, 
and which will give order and unity to life. These 
different kinds of goodness will include moral 
goodness, the definition and explanation of which 
is the object of moral science in its narrower 
sense asj a branch of ethics. 

Our main object here is to attain an understand- 
ing of the moral standard proper, that is, to deter - 
min e in what the essential rightness .s^xxAjWKortgjtej^ 
of actions consists. But in doing this, it is necessary 
to consider the other ethical standards at the same 
time, so as to make the different standards illustrate 
each other by contrast. It is expedic'nt to do so 
also for this reason, that every one of the ethical 
standards of goodness has been identified by some 
with moral goodness proper ; and ethical literature 
has been pervaded by controversies as to which of 
them is the real and ultimate moral standard. 

We consider first, therefore, the meaning of 
standards of judgment in general, and then proceed 
to consider the principal ethical standards, with a 
view especially to obtain light upon the inoral 
standard proper. 

§ 38. When we judge an action to be good 
or bad wc must already have in our mind a gener al 
idea of what goodness conduct is, and judg e 
to b_e .gQod_or bad according as it agret^ 
or disagrees with our idea — possesses or wants 
the attribute which is present to our mind in that 
idea. Now thisjjeneral idea by whic h we judg e 
flings. may be cajled the standard of our judgment ; 
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and a general idea of some kind of goodness and 
badness by which we judge particular actions may 
be called an ethical standard. 

Thus all judgm ents of qua lity imp ly a m enia l 
stan dard of quality, ~^^ch w e~" apply t o 
iliinjr judged^ ,SQ as t0_. discern its „^£r^ment 
or disagreement. When we say “ this apple is 
sweet,” we are pronouncing a judgment on an 
object ; and th(' judgment implies a standard by 
which we judge it— in this case, a staivlard ,of 
taste. When wc say, “the crops look flourishing,” 
the season is unusually rainy,” “that was an inipru- 
dent action,” vv(‘ have before our minds standards 
of vegetable growth, of the weather, of prudence of 
conduct, and judge the objects according to them. 

Similarly, when we judge an action to to be ethi- 
cally good or bad, we judge it to possess a certaiii 
quality or predicate, which we call ethical good-\ 
ness or badness ; and therefore supply from within I . 
our own mind a standard or general idea of this! 
quality, and judge it a('cording to our standard. 

Hence the que.stion : what is the standard of 
ethical judgment ? is really c^iv aleiit to the ques- 

1 " 1 ~ , 111 r Standards 

tion : in wh at, .does. tlxa.. goodneiis and badness,.ot of ethical 
a ctions consist ? now it is obvious that actions may to 

he judged good or bad in different s enses, and there- 
tore according to di fferen t standards. Thus they 
may be judged according to the standard of skill 
and dexterity, and pronounced skilful or the 
opposite. They may be judged slow or rapid, 
wise or unwdse, aw'kward or graceful ; each judg- 
ment Supposing a standard or general idea by 
which the action is judged. But such standards 

goodness may be generalized into four principa l 
^inds,. and these four most general kinds of good- 
ness may be called the ethical standards, — /. c., the 
^ UKhest and most f^eneral and comprehensive stand- 
i irds of what is ^ood in volutary action . 
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Thus actions may be judged good in the sense of 
fion, Eprmal co nformable to ImL; in the sense of being con- 

Rightness. (ij^cive to pleasure ; Tn the sense of being consistent 
with and conducive to the highest development .and 
perfection of the self : and in the sense of being 
formally and essentially right in themselves. 
Hence we may call these four kinds of goodness 
the standards of ethical judgment, as being the 
highest* and most general and comprehensive 
conceptions of what is good in voluntary action. 
/And of these we shall lind that the last is the 


' standard of moral judgment proper, though we 
; shall lind also that this last kind of goodness is 
I ultimately contained within the preceding kind, 
I viz.y conduciveness to the highest development and 
I perfection of rational mind. Hence — 


§ 39. (A) The standard by which we estimate the 
Lawas stand badncss of conduct may be conceived 

ard of moral to be a law or systcm of laws imposed upon 
judgment. individual from without by the absolute will 

of some higher power, and which the individual has 
only to know, remember and obey. The law is 
communicated to him by speech or writing ; he 
fixes and retains it in his mind as idea, and uses 
this idea of law as a standard with which to com- 
, pare every possible action, so as to perceive its 
agreement or non-agreement with the law, and 
judge it to be good or bad accordingly. 

And some, w'e shall find, have gone so far as to 
say that there i s not hing natura lly a nd essentially 
right o r wrong in actions ; that whatever is right 
or wrong must be made to be so by. the. will jldJ 
comniaji^d jpf higher powfT ; and that law, 
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there fore , is wot only a standard of conduct, l^t 
th e moral standard prope r. 

The law, again, may be conceived as bedng the 
command of God (divine law), or the command ol 
the state (political law), or the unwritten manners 
and customs of society (social law). These, there- 
fore, may be distinguished as the legal standards of 
conduct. And the fact that the word right origin- 
ally meant straight^ may indicate that it referred 
originally to conformity with canon, rule, or law. 

(B) But it may be thought that wb caAnot 

understand the meaning and qualities of actions, highest 

and what is good and bad in them, by considering good ;is 

. . ^ ^ ^ standard of 

the actions singly by themselves. Actions with moral 

their proximate results are only means to ends, and 

these again to other ends. And, in a w'ell-regulated 

( life, all actions will be adapted and subordinated 
to some one ultimate end to which all particular 
actions with their individual ends and results are 
;only means. And as every action has for its im- 
mediate end and motive, something which appe.'ars 
to be a good (supplying some want or imperfec- 
tion), therefore the ultimate end of all ends will 
he the Highest Good. 

Hence, as all actions have, or shoidd have, refer- 
ence to some ultimate good, it is clear that the worth 
of actions must con.sist ultimatelyjn their being con- 
sistent with, or tending to promote this ultimate 
good ; and cannot be judged without our having 
som^ idea of this good before the mind, as the 
standard by which to judge.. Hence the ultim^e 
standard of conduct will be the idea of the high est 
good, or end of all 'CndSj which all actions are^ 
or should be conducive. And ethical judgment 
will consist in comparing particular actions [i.e.^ 
intended Jesuits, or immediate and pjoxiinate e»ds) 

12 
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with this highest good, and judging whether they 
are consistent with, or conducive to this highest 
end of all action. 

Judgment of this kind may be called teleologi- 
because it m^ es th^standard JLoJbe the idea 
of a highest end o r good . The teleological method 
of judging, however, may be understood so as to 
include two very different standards : — 

*^[a) We may think that good, and perhaps that 
the highest good, consists in some permanent state 
of feeling ; and that the feeling in which it consists 
is plcc^ire. The goodness of conduct, therefore, 
will consist in its conduciveness to pleasure ; and 
one standard of ethical judgment will be the general 
idea which we have formed from experi(mce of 
what forms of conduct are, with all their con- 
ditions, accompaniments and results near and 
remote, most conducive on the whole to pleasure ; 
and the judgment will consist in comparing parti- 
cular actions with this general idea. 

This, then, will be the hedonistic or utiUtarifM 
standard and judgment — estimating actions by their 
conduciveness to pleasure {hedond), or their utility. 
It is uiu]u<*slionably a standard to all, as all value 
pleasure ; but some have gone so far as to main- 
tain that it is tlu^ one ultimate standard, and that 
the moral rightnc'.ss itself of actions consists in 
their conduciveness to pleasure, so that it is not 
only an ethi(’al standard, but is the moral standaul 

[b) On the other hand we may think that, as 
feeling is only a function of mind and dependent 
on the mental constitution, the ultimiitc good must 
consist of something in the nature of mind itself — ' 
that^ to mental beings, the highest of . all goods 
must be perf ect mind . “What shall it profit a man 
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if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul, or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul 

From this point of view, the standard will^e- 
the idea of perfect mind. And as the essence of Hence 
mind is rational will (to which all the other faculties ethics of self- 

... . . - .. realizntion. 

are auxiliary), it will follow that the ultimate 
standard may also be expressed as the idea of 
perfect will. And the rule of life may be said 
to be self-realization, or the working out , by ope’s 
own will and effort, of whatever potentialities of 
higher excellence may be latent in the self. 

This, then, may be called the idealist or perfec- 
tionist standard, btxause it holds up an ideal of 
mental perfection to be realized by the self’s own 
effort. 


(C) But to know thus the remote and ultimate 
results of actions — their ultimate conducivencss 
whether to happiness or to the perfection of mind 
— supposes obviously a complicate process of 
thought and inference, such as is not possible to 


any mind in the heat of action, and to many minds 
not possible at all (an inference, in fact, belonging 
more to philosophy than to practical life). The 
ethical judgment of actions supposes, therefore, 
a kind of ^ooducs:^^ and badness inhere nt in th e 

f^rm_Q}:_Ziatj^c_of tji e a ction jj and wh ich cem lie 

considjiri ng tJ: ' nctio " 


cqn n cctio n ivith it s immediate (j-f >. • • w • s 
without stopping to r(‘collt‘ct whelhei il h.' • i « t n 
commanded or forbidden by any higher pov. i - (as 
the legal judgment supposes) ; or to perform any 
abstract process of inference to ultimat(i results 
(as the hedonist and idealist standards suppose). 

In other words, there must be something in the 
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form of the action which makes it to he good or had, 
apart from its being commanded or forbidden, and 
which can he discerned intuitively without inference 
to remote consequences. 

And the form of an action (that in an action 
Aii’hich differentiates it from other actions) will 
consist in the change of circumstances or relations 
[which it is intended to bring about directly to the 
persons cv^ncerned, i.e., to the agent of tlic action, 
and the persons affected by it. 

For every action makes sonic change in the 
relations in which the agent stands to other per- 
sons, and perhaps in tliose of other persons to each 
other. And these changed relations involve some- 
thing which may be called fitness or unfitness, 
congruity or incongruity, proportion or dispropor- 
tion ; as the different parts of a building are dis- 
cerned to be in proportion or disproportion to each 
other, and the building is thereby judged to be 
beautiful or otherwise. 

Now this fitness or unfitness of relation, this 
congruity or incongruity of circumstances which 
every action sets up, constitutes at least one kind 
of ethical goodness and badness. And it is one 
that is inherent in the very form and essence 
of the action, and can be discerned intuitively ami 
[ immediately. And it is this inherent and formal 
goodness or badness that has the best claim to 
lie considered the moral quality, properly so called, 
of action, and to be the predicate of the moral 
judgment proper— that essential rightness or wrong- 
ness the definition of which we have stated to | 
be the principal object of moral science in the 
narrow «*r scn*^{‘. 
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By intuitively perceiving this quality of right- 
ness or wrongness as inherent in particular actions, 
we may form at last a general concept of it, and 
use this concept of rightness as a standard by 
which to judge future actions ; or, as some think, we 
may form this general idea of rightness by an a 
priori power or necessity of thought, without requir- 
ing any generalization from the perceived qualities 
of particular actions. 

This, then, may be called the formal standard, 
because it makes rightness to consist of something 
in the form of the action — in the new set of rela- 
tions which it establishes ; or the intuitionist, be- 
cause the congruity or incongruity of the relations 
is discerned by an act of immediate intuition (as 
distinguished from inference). It has also been 
called independent morality because it makes right- 
ness to consist in the nature of the action itself, 
independently of any superior will, and to be dis- 
cerned independently of any inference to ultimate 
results. 

These four then — conformity to law, conducive- 
ne.ss to pleasure and to personal perfection, and 
harmony of circumstances — are all standards of 
ethical judgment, because each is good in its own 
place and degree, and each may be used as a stand- 
ard by which actions may be judged good or bad. 
The great question therefore is : Which of them -is 
the highest and ultimate standard — the moral stanjd- 
ard proper — to which the others are only as means 
to end ? Indeed each of these qualities of conduct — 
legality, utility, tendency to self-realization, and har- 
mony* of relation — has been raised to the rank of 
ultimate standard by certain thinkers, and ethical li- 
terature is full of controversy as to their relations, 
leading to the so-called Le^alist^ Hedonist, Perfec- 
tionist and I ntuitionist schools of ethical thought. 

These standards, therefore, require to be con- 
sidered in greater detail ; and as our object here is 
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mainly to define and understand the moral standard 
proper which determines the essential rightness and 
wrongness of action, our consideration of the differ- 
ent ethical standards will take the form mainly of 
analysis and criticism. In a work on ethics in the 
wider sense of the word there would he no such 
limitation, because the above concepts are all legiti- 
mate ethical standards. We consider first the view 
which accepts law as standard. 


A. That the 
standard is 
the will of a 
superior 
power, and 
Ynofal right- 
ness is obe- 
dience 
thereto. 


§ 40. The standard may be con- 
ceived to be a law or code of laws 
imposed on minds from without, by 
the will and command of a superior 
power. In other words, there may be supposed to 
be a superior power which wills that men should act 
in certain ways and not in others, and expresses its 
will in commands or laws. And the will of that 
power may be supposed to be absolute, so that what 
it wills is good, and what it forbids is bad. And 
some have gone so far as to say that moral right 
and wrong have no other meaning than what is 
commanded or forbidden by this supreme power. 
No r oom is then _*left Jor the question, w hy these 
forms of action arc p rescribed by that power . The 
fact is that they arc prescribed, and this is suffi- 
cient to make them rl^ht. 

These commands, then — communicated to indivi- 
duals by speech or writing, and enforced by threats 
of punishment, and in some cases by prospects of 
reward — form the standard according to which men 
judge the rightness and wrongness of their actions ; 
and moral judgment is simply the act of discerning 
whether any particular action is or is not in confor- 
mity with the prescribed law. 

It is thus assumed that there is nothin g nat urally 
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and essentialiy right or wrong in itself. W hatever 
is right or wrong must be made to be so by the 
will and command of some power higher than our- gatory, but 
selves. “In a state of nature f^Yhcre no cx>nH»ofl only by com 
rulij}^ power is as yet recognised) nothing can be 
unjust; notions of riglit and wrong, justice and 
injustice have there no place and “no law can be ^ 
unjust” (Hobbes). 

“Moral obligation is like all other obligations ; 
and all obligation is nothing more than an induce- 
ment of sufficient strength resulting in some way 
from the command of another” (Paley). 


But the legal theory is obviously a primitive 
form of thought which can prevail only in limes 
before genuine ethical inquiry has begun. It is^ 
open t oJhc-fQllQwing.,QbviQus objections : — 

( I ) ^ ni orality ^_d^end_on_ ex terna l 


General ob- 
jections to 
the Jegal 
system as a 
theory of 
morality. 


C 0 m m and ^ by pllni^l 

ch aracter of being mora l. Moral conduct consists 

i in doing what is ri^jit from the rnnyiction that itJs 
right. Action done under the compulsion of threat- 
ened punishment, or for the sake of promised re- 
ward, cannot have any positive moral merit. The 
moral sUuidard_must be something which commends 


K. 


substitutes 
self-interest 
for •morality. 


itself to the reason and the heart ; which can be 
uruler.stood and felt ; and which the self can there- 
fore identify itself wiUi, freely and intelligently. 

Indeed, commands inipostal from outside and 
enforced by punishments, without the understand- 
ing o1- approval of the person, do not dilTer essen- 
tially frpm physical laws. These also have to be 
conformed to for fear of the consequences which 
follow from their violation. 

( 2 ) And further, laws themsely^ nre^omjy^^ itself 
means to ends, so that their ^>f>dr^sj^j:an consis t ^ 

in nothing but their conduciveness to s ome end standard. 
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land good, and must therefore be subject to a 
'standard higher than themselves. 


Different 
forms of the 
legal system. 


§ 41. The legal theory has assumed different 
forms, however, according to what has been con- 
ceived to be the supreme power whose will is law. 
It may be conceived as being the will of God, or 
the will of the ruler, or the collective will of 
society. , Hence : — 


(rt) That the 
absolute will 
of God'isthe 
ultimate 
standard of 
right and 
wrong. 


Moral and 
even mathe- 
matical “ 
truth de- 
|3ends on the 
will of God. 


(a) The theological standard. — It may Ix' as- 
sumed that it is the will of God that makes actions 
to be right or wrong, and that they are right or 
wrong simply because God has commanded or for- 
bidden th(‘m, and enforces his will by threatening 
punishments, and promising rewards. It h irrele- 
vant, it may be said, to ask why he wills this, 
and forbids that ; it is sufficient to know that 
he does so. It is not necessary to say that he 
wills them because they are right ; on the con- 
trary they are right because he wills thenu He 
might have willed otherwise, and in that case 
right and wrong Would have been otherwise than 
as they are. God has given a rule,” says 

I Locke, “ whereby men should govern themselves. 
,He has a right to do so, as we are his crea- 
turqs ; and he has power to enforce it by re- 
wards and punishments of infinite weight and dura- 
tion in another life. This is the only true touch- 
stone of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them 
[to this law it is that men judge of the n^ioral good 
or evil of actions.” He would probably say 
holding actions to be right in then^selves, independ- 
ently of the will of God, is making a mctaphy.sicaJ 
assumption which wti have no right to make- 
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No act is evil except in so far as it is forbidden 
by God, and none which may not be made good 
if it be commanded by God, and conversely” 

(William of Ockham). “Private happiness is our 
motive and t he will of God is our ru le” (Paley^. 

“To hini that considers the immensity of God it is 
manifest that there can be nothing which does not 
depend on him, not only no existent thing, but no 
order, no law, no ground of truth or goodness” ^ 

(Descartes). Even mathematical truths, such as 
that the three angles of the triangle are ^ equal to 
two right angles, must depend on the will of Ciod, 
because there can be no law or necessity above 
or apart from his will. 

Hence the ultimate standard of moral judgment oAhe staiSu 
is the will of God communicated to man “either ard is open 

to objec* 

by the light of nature, or the voice of revelation.” 

This view, however, which makes right and 
wrong to be created by an act of divine will, is ^ 
open to many objections. — (i) ^tjnakes th e will of 
jGpd to be arbitrary. God himself must have _a mofatla^ 

' reason for what he commands and forbids ; and the 
reason must be that what he commands is gooci, 
and \vhat he ^rbids is wrong. It cannot be right 
siinjjly because he wills it ; he "'wills it becau.se it 
is_righ.t. Hence the ultimate nature of rightness 
must be independent of the loill of God. 

(2) By making God to be above moral law,\\ 
and moral law to be a creation of God, it seems to 
deprive God himself of all moral character. But 
t he t futh is that we conceive righteousne.ss, not /Oodofra 
an arbitrary creation of God’s will, but as an 
^Jement of God's own self-existent nature, outi)f 
wh ich his wil l springs. Hence moral goodness is 
not so much obedience to God's will, as conformity 
to God’s nature which makes his will. His will, 
therefore, is not arbitrary, but expresses his essen- 


&od’s will ^ 
be above 
mo'fat law. 


And thereby 
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tial nature which is above his will. The b_cing.jaf 
GjkI Js a law to his working ; for that perfection 
w hich God is^ giveth perfection to what he-doeth.” 


§ 42. fbj The political standard. — It may be 
{b) That the which makes moral law, is 

will of the simply the will of the supreme human ruler, or 

standard of ruling body — ^king or council — in other words, the 

right and wilLof the State. It is the function of the legislator, 
|it may be said, to consider and determine what shall 
be considered right and wrong in the commonwealth, 
to publish his determinations in the form of laws, 
and enforce them by penalties. The real moral 
standard, therefore, is the code of laws which has 
been formulated and imposed by the state upon- 
its subjects, and made obligatory by penalties. 
“ The civil law alone is thti s upreme court of 
appeaj in all cases_of right a nd wron g.*^ “ There 
are no authentic doctrines concerning just and 
unjust, good and evil, except the laws which are 
established in every city, and it concerns none to 
inquire what shall be reputed just or unjust, good 
or evil, except those only whom the community 
have appointed to be the interpreters of their 
laws” (Hobbes). 


This view, however, can hardly be upheld hy 
But there are itself, because political laws <ire of nar ro w rang e, 
th^il^ v?ew^ l and ^ooy ^ only a small part of life— -it would be 
also. I impossible to formulate laws for all possible cir- 

( cumstances . And {2) because the state must haYt^ 
a reason alway s for the laws which it imposes, and 
this reason will be its elf the, ultimate standard- If 
it say that its reason for its laws is th at they. .,aix 
necessary Jfor. jthe safety and happ iness of its 
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subjects, then the real standard will be the utili- 
tarianjDrJiedPIjij^ one ; and in fact the political 
theory has usually been combined with the utili- 
tarian. And (3) the legislator, generally speaking, 
only voices or expresses the sentiment and will of 
the community for which he legislates, so that the 
political comes to be included under — 

§ 43- (^) social' standard. — It ^ may be 

admitted that political law does not cover the 
whole of life ; but there is another kind of law, it ‘ yllective is 
may be said, which both underlies the former, and of right and 
supplies what it wants. Thus it may be said that 
I the power which makes both political and moral 
law is the collective will and consent oi . 

The will of society exprt'sses itself in two ways, 

(i) through the .state and legislature and their 
definitely formulated (political) laws ; and (2) 
through the grrat mass of manners and customs 
which have grown up and obtained recognition in 
the course of ages, without having ever been reduc- 
ed to written law. Social law, therefore, includes 
political, but is of much wider application, covering 
the whole sphere of life, private and public. And 
its rules (the manners and customs of society) are 
enforced by public sentiment of approval and dis- 
approval, honour and dishonour. 

Hence, it may be said, the manners and customs 

of society are the real standard of morality. What Society is 

is in conformity with them is right ; what is con- ountract" and 

trary to them is wrong. Society demands that every morality is 
, , . . . , ^ conformity 

one entering into it, and sharing in its advantages, with thej 

shall conform to its manners *and customs, and ex- emuract. 

communicates them if they do not; and.such confor- 
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mity is morality. Society and morality are thus 
based on an implicit contract or covenant, which 
every member is tacitly pledged to observe. Before 
this “social contract” was entered into, and society 
thereby constituted (/. in the original state of 
nature), there was no such thing as right or wrong. 
Nothing is right or wrong in itself, but only by 
social rule and covenant. 


That this view has been widespread is shown by 

Objections the fact that the very terms morals and ethics mean 

to this view. . " . . 

what pertains to the manners and customs ot society. 

But, like the other legal theories, it is superficial, 
and fails to go to the root of the matter. ( i ) The 
manners and customs of societ y must themsel ves 
b^groun^d on reasons, and tlj^se reasons^jBUStJaii 
t he rea .L standard. (2) The accepted manners and 
customs of one period are at another period con- 
demned as wrong ; which proves them to have been 
founded on error, and shows that mere manners 
and customs cannot supply any uniform and consis- 
tent standard. And (3) such contradictions in the 
accepted standards prompt the mind to search for 
y true and ultimate standard, with a view to correct- 
ing the manners and customs of society ; and in 
)this way ethical and moral study originate^ Cus- 
ffom, it is felt, cannot make rightness, bu t rightne ss 
should make custom. 


Founded on 
philosophi- 
cal relativism 
carried 
to an ex- 
treme. 


The above view, however, was held by the 
ancient Sophists and Epicureans. 
m easure o f ajl_. things,” the--SophistssaiH 7 and 
therefore right aJid_\\u:Qiig-are-Jiiatters -..of human 
con ventio n. There is no such thing at“ justice 
in itself, Epicurus said. There can be justice and 
injusli('e only in those communities where men 
have entered into mutual compacts not to hurt one 
.mother. 
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Hence Socrates devoted himself to the task of 
proving against the Sophists that_jdi^ i^ j:c^^ 
and_Jiuth ind^endent oj. human sensation sT~^d 
I that right ana wrong arc independent of human 
(convention, and grounded in the eternal nature of 
things. 

More recently the same view has been taught 
by Hobbes in conjunction with the hedonistic 
standard. 

Nevertheless laws aye standards of conduct, if 
not the_ultimate standard ; and conformity to them 
is in the majority of cases good and ri^it. The 
(juestioiT, when resistance to political and social laws 
may be morally justifiable, is a subject for more 
extended ethical treatises. 


§ 44. All rational actions are 

E lirected towards the realization of 
les ired end s, represented in .ideas^ 
these desired ends appear to the 
agent to be good in some sense and degree, other- 
wise he would not desire them. The goodness of 
I actions may therefore be estimated according to the 
I ends to which they arc directed. And the ends or 
goods aimed at in actions may be reduced, we have 
found (§ 39), to two comprehensive heads, z//>.^plea- 
$ure an d personal perfection. Therefore the ideas 
of future pleasure and perfection may be used as 
standards by which to judge the goodness of actions. 
We shall speak first of conduciveness to pleasure 
as a*standard of conduct, and of the contention of 
the Hedonist or Utilitarian school of ethics that it 
is not merely a standard^ but is ultimate stand- 
ard, and therefore the true measure of the rightness 
and wrongness of actions — the moral standard 
proper. Moral science has to consider the grounds 
of this claim, and to show what the relation of 


XV. 

Pleasure 
as Stand- 
ard. 


The good- 
ness of 
actions 
must be 
judg ed 
according 
to their 
tendency t o 
jirpm^tfijthe 
highest end 
of action. 
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is the 
highest 
good of men. 
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Now the 
highest good 
of men must 
be a felt 
good. 


(And the 
highest 
felt good is 
pleasure. 


Therefore 
the tendon ey 
to promote 
pleasure is 
the ultimate 
standard of 
judgment. 


happiness to the ultimate standard of right and 
wrong really is. 

Hedonists, then, reason in this way : There can 
be no ultimate good which is not a mental good ; and 
no mental good which is not a state of conscious- 
ness ; and no state of consciousness can be called 
good in itself unless it be pleasurable. Tbe h igh est 
good, therefore, is pleasurab le c.Qnsciauaii£SS o f the 
gre atest, possible intensity and the longes t poss i ble 
duration ; and other things are go^d only in propor- 
tion as they are con ducive as jiieajis towards Uds 
ultimate good as end, /.£?., in proportion as they 
contribute to the duration and pleasurableness of 
conscious exi.stence. Feeling is llu^refore the highest 
function of mind. Reason and will are good only 
as means for procuring and maintaining feeling; 
but f(;(;ling itself is good only in so far as it is 
pleasurable. “Pleasure and freedom from pain are 
the only things desirable as ends.” Ther^qre 
pleasure is the ultimate end und-^ooJ. 

Action, therefore, is right in proportion as it tends 
to increase the sum total of pleasurable existence, 
and wrong in proportion as it tends to detract from 
the sum total, /. e^, to lessen the duration and 
intensity of pleasurable consciousness. “Actions 
,arc to be estimated by their tendency to prom^e 
haj^iness. Whatever is expedient is riglit. It is 
the jitility of any moral rule which constitutes the 
^obligation to obey it. But it must be what is expe- 
dient upon the whole, at the long run, in all its 
effects, collateral and remote, as well as immediate 
and direct ; and it is evident that in computing 
consequences it makes no difference in what way, 
!or at what distance, they ensue” (Paley). 
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It is not meant, indeed, that an action is right 1 
ph‘asurablc. Right action may be, 
and indeed generally is, more or less painful. What 
ma kes it right is that it contributes, as a 
. sum total of pleasun? ; w hirh may be, and generally 
is, at the cost of present though temporary labour 
and pain. 

i g ht Jl£i>^ -of an action, therefore, is not its 
pleasantness, but its quality of being conducive -as 
a means towards an eiicl, vfs.y the greatest amount 
of pleasure on the whole. ; 

pleasure ts^ thc__£_uiL^dJid ^00 d- Rightness of con- 
duct and virtue of character are not ends in them- 
selves, nor desirable for their own sake, but simply, 
means towards an end. We must guard, therefore^ 
against the ambiguity of the word good— goodness 
as vieansy and goodness as end. Virtue is good 

^ .idfisliaJ-Lre. — is.__goqd in ItseJQuan^ 

as an end. 


Rightness is 
not pleastir- 
ableness, biit 
the tendciK'y 
to promote 
future 
pleasure. 


I his has been call(*d tjie principle of hcdonisui 
,makes .pleasure (he done) fo he tlin liigb - 
est goo d ; also the principle of utility ^ because il 
makes actions to judgt^l atawdin^to their useJuU 
ness as means for the promotion of pleasure and 
prtwention.ol pain. “The utility or greatest happi- 
ness principle holds that actions are right in propor- 
tion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as 
they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By 
happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of 
pleasure” (J. S. Mill). ^ 

“ By utility is meant that prop(!rty in an object 
vvhereby it tends to produce benelit, advantage, 
pleasure, good, or happiness, or prevent the happen- 
ing of mischief, pain, evil, or unhappiness. By the 
principle of utility is meant that principle which 
approves or disapproves of every action whatso- 
ever according to the tendency which it appears to 
have to augment or diminish happiness." “Nature 


Hence 
Hedonism 
and LJtili- 
tarianism. 


J. S. Mill. 


Bentham. 
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J ames Mill. 


The bases of 
Hedonism. 


Based partly 
on a, psyi-hn. 
logical 
theory of 
pleasure a s 
the only 
jratiotjaLend. 


Other things 
being only 
means — 
virtue 
included. 


lias placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure!' “The 
principle of utility recognises this subjection, and 
assumes it for the foundation of that system, the 
object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by 
the hands of reason and law.” “yVnd an action is 
conformable to the principle of utility (and there- 
fore right) when the tendency it has to augment 
happiness is greater than its tendency to diminish 
it” (Bentham). 

Tlie whole business of the moral sentiments, 
moral approbation and disapprobation, has this "for 
for its object, the .distribution of the good and evil 
(we have at command, for the production of acts of 
Ithe useful sort, and the prevention of acts of the 
contrary sort ” (James Mill), of acts tending 
to promote pleasure and prevent pain. 

§ 45. Now this view is supported mainly by 
two considerations. — 

(i) In its older form it was made to rest mainly 
on a psychological argument founded on what was 
supposed to be the nature of desire and motive. 
Every one desires what he believes will be pleasur-^ 
able, and for the sake of the pleasure which 
expects that it will give. It is the pleasure- that is 
desired, and not the thing for its own sake. Desir- 
ing a thing and thinking it pleasurable are, Mill 
says, but two ways of expressing the same fact. 
Pleasure, Spencer says, is but another name for that 
kind of feeling .which we seek to bring into con- 
sciousness, and pain for that kind which we se«|c to 
keep out of it. Therefore, pleasure is the Sn\y 
ultimate object of desire. 

Pleasure can be obtained, to be sure, only by 
means of things, but things are only means and 
intermediate ends ; the pleasure itself is the ulti- 
mate end and good in itself. We desire water te 
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drirtk, but, strictly speaking, it is not the water 
that we desire, but the pleasure of drinking. And 
indeed “ desire is only another name for the 
idea of a future pleasure.” Pleasure and free- 
dom from pain are the only things desirable as 
ends, and all desirable things are desirable either 
for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or as means 
to the promotion of pleasure and the prevention of 
pains” (Mill). 

Thus, as we will only what we desire, and desire 
only pleasure, it follows that pleasure is the only 
natural end and motive of human action. There- 
lore conduciveness to pleasure is the ultimate 
standard by which the goodness and badness, right- 
ness and wrongness, of conduct are to be measured. 

“ Nature has placed mankind under the govern- 
ance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 

It is for them alone to point out what we ought to 
do as well as to determine what we shall do. On 
the one hand the standard of right and wrong, and 
on the other the chain of causes and effects arc 
fastened to their throne” (Bentham). 

(2) Latterly, this psychological argument has 
been supplemented by a biological one from what 
is supposed to be the nature of pleasure, and its 3"! 
relation to life. — Thus ii) it cannot be denied that 

. . lo sop hical 

[every living creature naturally strives to prolong its tT ieor>rn>a t 
/own conscious existence. But what is vitalizing or 
life-p^•olonging is for that reason pleasurable. wdrOTe— 
Pleasure is the result and index of an increase of 
vitality ; pain, of a decrease. In other words, pains 
are the correlatives of whatever processes tend to 
depress and destroy life, while pleasures are the 
correlatives of whatever tends to augment it. Plea- * 
sure thus guides living creatures towards what is 


14 
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vitalizing and life-giving, and pain deters them from 
what is harmful. Thus every creature naturally 
seeks pleasure, as it naturally seeks life, because' 
pleasure and life are virtually but two aspects of 
the same thing. Pleasure is therefore the natural 
»'nd of all action and guide of life. 


This principle, that the pleasurable and the 
vitalizing are identical, is subject, it is admitted, 
to some .“ipparent exceptions. Excessive pleasures 
are followed by depression and collapse, and violent 
pains are often foljowed by revival and increase of 
life. Rut such exceptions, it is maintained, when 
rightly understood only help to prove the general 
rule. 


And that 
this is im- 
plied in 
tlm very 
possibility of 
evoluti.)n. 


(//) And this view of the relation of pleasure to 
life is confirmed by another consideration. It cannot 
be denied as a matter of fact, that every creature 
seeks what is pleasurable, and avoids what is pain- 
ful. Now, if what is pleasurable had been unfavour- 
able to vitality, and what is painful had been vita- 
lizing, then the whole life of every creature, being 
spent in the pursuit of pleasure, would for that reason 
have been spent in undermining its own vitality ; 
and all life would, in course of time, have destroyed 
itself, and become extinct. The very fact, therefore, 
that an evolution and multiplication of living crea- 
tures has taken place on earth, proves that life and 
pleasure coincide. 


Thus it is proved that pleasure is the natural end 
!' of every living creature ; from which it follows that 
tC is fEe natural standard “by which to judge the 
goodness or badness of actions. 


Hmice the , § 4^* What then will be the. Standard ofeon- 

stai^dard of r according to Hedonism? To speak correctly, 

judgment ^ . . . ^ 

mus t be th e we must make a distinction here between the end 
tenjienry of 
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and the standard. The end or good is pleasure. 
The s tanda rd, strictly speaking, is th e gen eral idea 
of those kinds of action — those intejijdeiLxvSults — 
whic h (whether pleasurable or not in themselves) 
are most conducive as means t o the greate st happi - 
ness on^ the whole . Every individual has to form 
such an idea for himself, and carry it about with 
him, and measure every new action according to it. 

How then does the individual obtain tins sts^nd- 
ard-idca of what actions arc most conducive to 
happiness? (i) He forms it partly from his own 
experiences of what has been most conducive to 
happiness in his own life. From what has hap- 
pened to himself in particular cases in the past, 
he draws inductive conclusions to what wall happen 
generally, and thus at last arrives at a general 
idea of the means most conducive to happiness 
on the whole. 

( 2 ) But his own experiences are limited in 
range and long in being acquired, so that, if he had 
to depend on them alone, he would be badly off. ^ 
But in reality the human race have been learning 
from the very beginning of their history on earth 
what lines of action are beneficial and otherwise, 
and have embodied the results of their collective 
experiences in maxims and rules, manners and 
customs ; and every one accepts these maxims and 
customs] in the main as his own standard (thus 
profiting by the accumulated wnsdom of former 
times), and adapts them to his own circumstances. 

Thus, in the pursuit of the greatest pleasure, 
ilu‘, indivifh^ i!^-w»4r-iI mited..lo Ills own experiences, 
lor guidanL e^ but benelits by the collective ex- 
periences of the race. 


actions^^o 

promote 

pTeasurc. 


How the 
id«*a of the 
j hedoni.stic 
' i»t.indar(i is 
acquired. 


Partly, by the 
personal ex- 
f periences of 
the indivi- 
dual. 


Partly, by the 
the collective 
experience 
of the race. 
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Different 
forms assum- 
ed by the 
hedonistic 
system. 


Egoism — 
the pleasure 
of self as 
standard. 


Goodness 
Identified 
with pru- 
dence. 


Altruism — 
the pleasure 
of all as 
standard. 


§ 47. Still the hedonist theory, though appar- 
ently 90 simple, has assumed different forms at 
different times, the main ground of division being 
the question : Whose pleasure is it th at each perso}t 
is to make his ultimate e nd and st an dard ? This 
question has caused the hedonistic system to assumtr 
two principal forms : — 

I. Egoistic and Individualistic Hedonism , — 
according, to .wjiich^ery iiidividii:djmiakc 5 
happiness to b e his ultimate end, and his idea of 
what is conducive to his own greatest happiness on 
the whole to be his standard of conduct ; so that, 
though one may spend much time and labour in 
promoting the interests of others, yet it is merely 
in the expectation that others will promote his own 
interests in return. For the only pleasure and pain 
lliat he can really feel is always his own pleasure 
and pain ; and his only object of desire is ultimate- 
ly what will give pleasure to himself, or relieve his 
own pains. The pleasure of others interests him 
only in so far as others may be necessary to bis own 
pleasure. 

Thus, according to this view, conduct is egoistic 
I and ego-altruistic, but never purely altruistic or 
\ disinterested. The maxim of this system is, £very 
one for himself. It is therefore individualistic, and 
its virtue is prudence. 

“The constantly proper end on the part of every 
individual at the moment of action is his own real 
greatest happiness from that moment to the end 
of his life.” 

II. Altruistic and U niversalistic Hedonism, 
according to which the highest end to every indivi- 
dual is pleasure in general — not his own pleasure 
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merely but the pleasure of all, in whic h his own is 
include4-rror, as it has sometimes been expressed, 
!Jl^ greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

This, which is the form now commonly held, 
introduces an element entirely different from the 
other form. It supposes that th e individual can feed 
tl ie ple asure s and pains of otlws, and identify their 
interests, to some extent, with his own._ This sup- 
poses a developed capacity of sympathy or^ fel lpiv - 
which will impel one to promote the good 
of others, and deter him from injustice to others. 
This capaci ty of feljow-feeling is therefore the 
conscience of the hedonistic system ; and the ques- 
tion, how this capacity of disinterested sentiment 
originates, forms the main ground of distinction 
between — 

(a) The older hedonistic system of Bentham, 

I Bain and Mill, which ignored all innate and instinc- 
tive elements of mind, and tried to explain every - 
thing by our o>^ n per^nnal exppnVncep-rnnd therefore 
tried to show that sympathy grows up in the life- 
time of each individual by automatic imitation, and 
transference of feeling from the interests of self to 
those of others through association ; so that though 
born egoistic, he is made more or less altruistic by 
education and the experiences of life ; and — 

(h) The newer evolutionary hedonism of 
Spencer and Leslie Stephen, who admit that sym- 
p athy and social fe eling exist in the mind as tenden^- 
ejes^fmm birth, an d are in this sense innate and 
instinctive ; but avail themselves of the theory of 
mental and social evolution to show that sympathy 
and social feeling have been developed by the suc- 
cessive experiences of ages, as a necessary condi- 


/ConsiMtjncp 
klejitilled 
{ with symi- 


Two forms— 
hedonism 
I without the 
theory of 
evolution. 


Hedonism 
(founded on 
jthe theory of 
evolution. 
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tion of the growth of the social organism ; and have 
been registered in the structure of the bodily organ- 
ism and brain, and handed down with it by inherit- 
ance, so that they are now hereditary^ and innate in 
every individual. They have indeed been acquired 
by experience, but it has been by the accumulated 
experience of all our ancestors. 

This system is therefore collectivist, and its 
virtue is^sym/yathy and social feeliny^. These sys- 
tems require separate consideration. Hence : — 


The egoistic 
standard of 
self-love — 
prudence as 
fundamental 
virtue. 


§ 48. I. According to Egoistic 

XVI Plea- 

^ the one ultimate object of 

sure 3*s 

standard— desire and end of action to every 
Egoistic individual is his own preservation 
e onism. pleasure ; and the only standard 

of conduct to every individual is the general idea 
which he has acquired of what lines of action are 
most conducive to his own greatest pleasure on 
the whole ; and to the individual, actions are right 
and wrong in 'proportion as tht^y tend to promote 
or hinder ultimately his own greatest pleasure. It is 
necessary to undergo toils and hardships indeed, 
but these, if voluntary, arc only means to greater 
pleasure afterwards. It is necessary to subordinate 
one’s own interests in many respects to those of 
others, but it is only because the help of others is 
necessary for other and higher interests of one’s 


own. 

This system seems to be based, therefore, on 
the principle of .tbe,.Mcicnt_^g 4 )l]jsfe 
I pian is the measu re of all things,^’’ 
lare good or bad, right or wrong, to every individual 
according as they affect his own personal feelings. 

But, if it be thus natural for every one to seek 
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only his own interests, how did men come to 
combine and co-operate together in society, in 
which every individual is compelled to subordinate 
his own interests, more or less, to those of others, 
as if he felt for their good as well as his own ? 

The origin of society is explained in this way. — 
Men are indeed naturally egoistic ; and in the 
original state of nature they lived apart from each 
other, each caring only for himself, and clainyng 
everything need(‘d to satisfy his own desires. But 
this made the slate of nature to be a state of war- 
fare. Hence individuals began to find that their 
own preservation and happiness depended to a 
great extent on other individuals ; and that their 
own greatest safety and happiness was to be ob- 
tained by co-operation with others. Hence at last 
the^y agreed to join together, and form themselves 
into a community by making a “ social contract’ in 
which each individual undertakes to subordinate 
his own good in some respects to that of others, 
and contribute to the good of other individuals and 
of society as a whole, for the sake of the greater 
good which he receives in return from the co- 
operation of other individuals, and the protection 
of society collectively ; and in which all agree to 
transfer their personal rights in part to a common 
arbitrator or governor, who will dispense them 
fairly for the greatest benefit of the whole. 

^tj.he one ultimate motive to every individual 
(^ntinues to be self-Iavc^ or desire of his own hap^- 
ness, and all his apparently various springs of 
action are but modes of this fundamental one. So 
that we are required to believe that friendship and 
affection, public spirit and patriotism, admiration 


1 1 1 
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Hence ego- 
altruism, 


And its two 
classes oT 
motives. 


This w.iy of 
thinking 
best exem- 
plified in the 
philosophy 
of Hobbes. 


How Hobbes 
reduces all 
the higher 
feelings and 
springs of 
action to 
self-love. 


for worth and religious trust, gre all prompted b^y 
desire of pleasure to one’s self ; and that every one 
values friends, parents, country, heroes, God, only 
as the instruments of his own happiness. Virtuej_ 
therefore, can never rise above e^o-altruism^ or 
doing good to others for the sake of good to oui- 
selves. 

And there are apparently two principal w’ays 
in whicl\,we may be led to promote the good of 
others for the sake of good to ourselves — two 
sources of ego-altruistic motive — 

(1) We may do good to other persons in the 
hope that they will return the good, either in kind 
by substantial services of the same sort, or by 
juaise and ilatt(‘ry ; and, in some cases, to avoid 
the penalti(‘s which society and state impose. 

(2) Or we may do good to others in order to 
relieve ourselves of the pain which we cannot avoid 

/feeling at the sight of others suffering, viz.^ by 
[automatic niproduction of their suffering within 
^ur own minds. 

§ 49. Thus Hobbes, the most out-spoken 
modern representative of this system, reduces 
all the higher emotions to modes of selfishness. 
Thus : — 

Benevolence is the inclination to do good to 
others in the hope of obtaining greater good for 
ourselves in return ; and sometimes, to relieve the 
pain imposed upon ourselves by witnessing the 
sufferings of others, which we cannot help repro- 
ducing in ourselves by automatic imitation. 
is this fiction or imagination of similar pain of our 
own, which arises in our minds on witnessing the 
suffering of others. Charity is the pleasurable con- 
sciousnes^s, of. pjur owa superiority, which we ex- 
perience in relieving the wants of others. Friend- 
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ship is a consciousness of the pleasure and benefits 
which we receive from the society and assistance 
of another person. Gmtitude is a “ lively sense 
of futucfi oJaenefits/^ excited by benefits already 
received. Reverence and religious feelings are 
cultivated as means of pacifying and securing the 
favour of the supernatural powers. Laughter and 
feelings of humour he explains as the sudden ela- 
tion of superiority and self-glory, which spvings* up 
in ourselves on witnessing an unexpected fall, 
weakness, or degradation in others whom we 
thought equal or superior to ourselves. 

In short, according to H obbes, “ whatsoever 
is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, that, 
is it which he for his part callcth good] and the 
object of his hate and aversion, eviL For these 
words, good and evil, are ever used with relation 
to the person that useth them ; there being nothing 
simply nor absolutely so ; nor any common rule of 
good and evil to be taken from the nature of the 
objects themselves." 

Hobbes’s view of the ego-altruistic origin of 
pity and benevolence, viz., from an automatic and 
involuntary reproduction within ourselves of the 
sufferings of others, is well illustrated by an anec- 
dote told of Hobbes himself by one of his friends. 
“ One time, 1 remember, going in the Strand, a poor 
and infirm old man begged his alms ; he, beholding 
him •with eyes of pity and compassion, put his 
hand in his pocket and gave him six pence. Said 
a divine that stood by. Would you have done this, 
if it had not been Christ’s command? ‘ Yea,’ said 
he. ‘ Why ? ’ quoth the other. ‘ Becau.se,’ said he, 
‘ I was in pain to consider the miserable condition 
of the old man ; and now my alms, giving him 
some relief, doth also ease me.’ ’’ 

so far_ as to redace .aU 
‘5 
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Extremes 
included 
within the 
limits of 
Egoism. 


Cyrenaicistn 


Epicurean- 

ism 


j! bappiiieii5:.tfL4)kas.u.r^^^ “ Man being by 

'' nature sensible of no other pleasures than those of 
the senses, these pleasures are the only objects of 
his desires and passions,” vis. of his avarice, am- 
bition, pride, friendship, and the like. And if we 
desire other things, it is not for their own sake, 
but only as means to futun^ pleasures of sense. 

§ 50 . Nevertheless, even within the limits of 
egoism, tjiere is room for a wide range of opinion 
I as to the best way of attaining the grt'atest possible 
I amount of pleasure. This is well illustrated by the 
ancient thinkers Aristippus and Epicurus, who may 
be taken as marking the extremes. — 

According to Aristippus of Cyrene, the surest 
way to attain the greatest possible amount of plea- 
sure, and thereby the end of life, is to cultivate to 
the utmost all possible capacities of enjoyment^and 
gratify them to the utmost ; and in gratifying them, 
to utilize always to the utmost all the opportunities 
of enjoyment afforded by the pn^sent moment, 
avoidingthe mistake of sacrilicingthe present, which 
is sure, in order to provide for the future, which is 
always doubtful, fie assumed, therefore, that the 
greatest amount of pleasure can be attained by 
directly aiming at pleasure. 

Epicurus of Athens, on the contrary, thought 
that the direct pursuit of pleasure generally defeats 
its own purpose, and that the more eagerly we 
seek pleasure^ the le.ss pleasure as a rule do 
we attain. \Felicity, therefore, consists not so 
■ much in positive pleasure as in freedom from 
pain, and a calm and contented mind; and is 
‘ best attained, not by multiplying our capacities 
of enjoyment, and thereby our wants and desires, 
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but rather by reducing our wants and desires within 

the narrowest limits and learning to be contejit 

vvith.jLttle, removing from our life all probable 
causes of unrest, and concentrating our enjoyments 
tupon such things as are easily obtained, and cannot 
'easily be taken away, such as the beauties of litera- 
^ture, science, and art (the refined pleasures). 

Thus, while ^vrenaicism tended to sensuous^ 
self-indulgence, the Epicureanism of Epicurus hini- 
self bordered on asceticism-\ its chief weakness' 
being its discouragement of the active strenuous lite, ^ 
as inconsistent with the l^picurean calm of mind. 

The egoistic theory of the good, however, is 
generally combined, as in Hobbes, with the politicaJ 
I and social theories of the .standard. 'I'he collective 
experiences of society (once c.stablishc<l by social 
contract), and the deliberations of the legislator, find 
out what rules of action are most conducive to the 
greatest pleasure of so(nety collectively ; and society 
and the state impose these rules on individuals as 
I social manners and customs, or as political laws, 

I and make it to be Me seif -interest of individuals 
to submit to them by imposinet penalties on their 
violation. 

But egoism is practically inconsistent with any 
kind of morality properly so-called, and has few 
or no advocates at the present day. “As ethical phi- 
losophy, it recognised no duties which it could not re- 
duce ^nto debtor and creditor accounts on the ledgers 
of self-love, where no coin was sterling which could 
not be rendered into agreeable sensations.’' 

XVI L Plea- § 5^* According to 
^re as istic ox Altruistic Hedonism (called 

by mX^Utarianism} all desire 
Hedonism. is indeed desire of pleasure, hut the 
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pathy as Its 
conscience, 
and benevo' 
lence as its 
virtue. 


Contrasted 
with ego- 
ism 


pleasure which is the highest good is Qot llir 
pleasure of any particular individual, but plea* 
sure in general — universal pleasure, or, failing 
that, the greatest pleasure of the greatest pos- 
sible number. And the duty of the individual 
is to promote pleasure, but not his own pleasure 
alone, but that of others and all, so far as may lie 
in his power. ^2? standard to every individual 

is th e gene ral idea o^those line s of action which 
are most conducive to general ple asure, or the 
greatest pleasure of the greatest number. 

"fhus the rule of egoism^ or regard for self, is 
supplemented by that of altruism^ or disinterested 
regard for the good of others; and the virtue or 
morality of the individual eomes to be identical 
with a disinterested disposition to subordinate his 
own interests more or les.s to those of others, at the 
prompting of sympathy or fellow-feeling. 1'he 
fund amental . virtUtl!a_of tlie ..SYstem, t here f ore^, are 
s ympathy and the soeiaWcelii\gs rising out of it. 

d'his view, therefore, differs essentially from ego- 
ism in these points. — (i) That it maintains the 
possibility ol allruistit' or disinterested conduct- -oi 
benelicenee and justice towards others, not for our 
own sake, but for the sake of others. 

[ 2 ^ That, while the otln*r system takes away 
all meaning from morality, t his system j^ive s ft dis - 
tinet meajiing to right ne^^ and virt^ b^makyng 
them consist in disinterested benevol ence ana 
fairness to others in the pursuit and di strib ution 
of jyLeasuro ; and makes this regard for others 
to be not merely a means towards our own 
happiness, but something >\hich is proximately 
light and good in itself (though ultimately only 
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as a means towards general happiness'^. 


§ 52. This system supposes, therefore, that we 
can represent possibl e future pleasures of out selves 
and others in idea , c ompar e th^i in resp ect of 
v alue^ and choo se beforehand the best, and adapt 
our actions so as to realize the best. Hence it 
raises the question, in what the comparative values 
of different pleasures consist. , ^ 

(i) Now the older advocates of the system, 
such as Rentham, assumed that the value of 
pleasures consists wholl y in the quantity of agree s 
able sensation that they giv e. Any one plea- 
sure is just as good as another — “ push-pin is 
as good as poetry " — provided that it be equal in 
quantity Hence, in judging beUveen possible future 
plt‘a8ures, we have only to estimate beforehand the 
quantity of each, a’.:d choose those which, when 
added together, will I mount to the greatest quantity 
of pleasure on the whole. 

But quantity takes different forms. It takes the 
forms (juratio n : of two pleasures otherwise equal 
ihc more^ciurable will be the better ; — of iutevsity : 
one pleasure may be more intense than another of 
the same duration ; — of exlensitv: one may bo shared 
by a larger number of persons than another ; — of 
jeeundity: one may harmonizcvAiidlbLv^^ lead on to, a 
luimber of others as its consequences : — of purity: 
one may be more free than another from painful 
accompaniments or consequences. 

1 “ Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure — 
Such marivs in pleasures and in pains endure.” 
These are Bentham’s ^imr nsions of va/yn? in 
ph'cisures. And in regulating our actions, we have 
to choose between different ends of action by com- 
puting, according to these criteria, the amount of 
pleasure which they are likely to give. The wise man 
>vill choose his ends and regulate his actions .so as to 
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Objertions 
to this. 


2. View of 
John Stuart 
Mill that 
pleasures 
differ in qua- 
lity as well 
as quantity. 


realize the greatest quantity of pleasure possible ; 
and the good man will take care that the pleasure 
realized is not his own alone, but includes also that 
of others. Rut as pleasures cannot be enjoyed 
collectively, but only separately and successively, 
the greatest quantity will have to be conceived as 
\i\\^ summation of a series~-~\\\t greatest possible 
\sum total of pleasures. 

But this account of pleasure, as measureable 
by ^quantity only, exposed the hedonistic system 
in its older form to much criticism. It seemed t^ 
give most value to pleasures of the lower senses, ^ 
being the most intense in degree, and laid the 
system open to the charge of sensualism. TTic plea- 
sures of the child, of the debauchee, even of the 
lunatic, or even, as Carlyle said, of the hog wallow- 
ing in his wash, might be as good as that of the 
sage or the hero. That ancient (ireek would be 
justified who, after he had beep cun'd of insanity 
by skilful treatment, sued before a court the 
doctors who had cured him, on the plea that they 
had robbed his life of its greatest happiness. 

(2) J. S. Mill, however, attempted to save the 
system from such objections, by trying to show that 
pleasures differ in quality and kind as well as quan- 
tity, that a pleasure equal or inferior to another in 
respect of quantity may nevertheless be superior in 
quality ; and that the true hedonist will choose his 
pleasures, not so much according to present inten- 
sity, as according to their worth in respect of kind, 
and may choose pleasures of lesser quantity for the 
sake of their higher quality. “ Human beings have 
faculties higher than the animal appetites,” and 
therefore enjoy higher pleasures than these. “ It i^ 
better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
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salislied.” In other words, a smaller amount of a , 
higher kind of pleasure may greatly outweigh a | 
larger amount of a lower kind ; worth and dignity 
of pleasure are better than quantity. 

And we can distinguish between lower and 
higher pleasures by such criteria as these : — 

The lowest pleasures will be those the materials 
of which are consumed in the enjoyment, and 
which are therefore short-lasted; those which are 
limited to an individual, and therefore sclfisvh ; those 
which produce weariness, fatigue, satiety, disgust ; 
those W'hich leave injurious organic or mental etiects 
behind them ; and those which belong to the animal 
department of human nature. These are distin- 
guished as coarse, gross, unrefined, and low. 

The highest, on the contrary, wdll be those the 
materials of which are not consumed in using ; 
those which are not limited to individuals, but com- 
mon to all ; which do not produce fatigue, satiety, 
or disgust, and leave no injurious effects behind ; 
and which engage the peculiarly human, and most 
highly developed pow(‘rs of mind. These may be 
distinguished as refined pleasures, and include 
esp(^cially those of intellect, sov^ial intercourse, bene- 
volence, duty and art. 

Such differences as these are differences of 
quality or kind, and not of quantity merely. And 
therefore it was quite compatible with the principle 
of utility to recognise the fact that, though nothing 
I is ultimately desirable but pleasure, yet some kinds 
of pl^»asure are intrinsically more desirable and 
valuable than others from their quality, apart from 
their mere intensity. Hence, in making pleasure the 
aim of life, the wise man will aim not at all plea- 
sures alike according to their quantity, but mainly 
at the higher and better ones. Thus the charge 
made against the system, of having a degrading and 
sensualistic tendency, is shown to be groundless. 
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But morality 
supposes 
obligation 
.and con- 
srience. 


What then 
will be the 
source of 
obligation 
according to 
Hedonism ? 


Sympathy 
with others. 


Difference as 
to the origin 
of sympathy 
and the 
social feel- 
ings 


“ There is no known Kpicurean theory of life 
which does not assign to the pleasures of intellect, 
of the feelings and imagination, and of the moral 
sentiments, a much higher value as pleasures than 
to those of mere sensation.” 


§ 53. But being altruistic, it follows that the 
altruistic system supposes a spring of action, or 
m oral JMotive^Yd}lc h impels all men to act for ^e 
|good of^ others, and to subordinate their own 
interests to those of others, and makes them 


feel themselves under an obli^aiion^ or bound 
by dutVy to do so. In other words, it supposes 
some faculty or capacity which will perf orm the 
same function ]n the hedonistic_^system tha^on- 
science docs in the intuitional. 

What kind of conscience or moral faculty, then, 
will be consistent with the hedonist principle, that 
pleasure is the ultimate object of all desire ? It can 
only be a developed capacity of sympathy or fellomr 
^lingL which will enable each person to feel more 
or less the pleasures and pains of others, and identi- 
fv them with his own, so as to make pleasure in 
general (and not his own solely) his ultimate end of 
life ; and not only so, but will give him a conviction 
that it is his duty, or that he is under an obligation 
to do so. 

Now this question of the origin of the moral 
motive-force and ground of obligation which impels 
to altruistic conduct, is the mai n ground of (]|‘iffefem:c 
between the older utilitarian system, of Bentham . 
BailT"^ Mill, and the f o rm given to the thc^ 
latterly by Spencer and Stephen in accordance with 
the later hypothe sis of evolution (Evolutionary 
Hedonism), and these systems have to be considered 
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separately. Thus : — 

(A) The older utilitarians^ Bentham, James Mill, 
J. S. Mill, were led by their expe riential psychology 
to reiect all innate tendencies and a prio ri int uition s. 
They could not, therefore, recogni^^ anv lorin of 
conscience that could not be produce d in every 
person by the circumstances and expericncc-s of his 
own life. How, then, were they to account lor the 
tendency to fellow-feeling and dLsinterested*rond,iirt, 
in which altruistic hedonism makes morality to con- 
sist — the tendency to subordinate one’s own interests 
to the good of others ? They tried to account for 
this altruistic impulse by supposi ng it to be the result 
of a me iital.de ve 1 o^imm t _ winc h takes place in the 
life- time o f every individual ; and whi ch, by means 
of imitation, associati on an d h abit, pro duces at last a 
feeli ng thnt i n divi- 

dual to promote the good of others, a nd deters him 
from doing them injury, eyen without any thought 
of good to himself in return ; so that, though born 
n at urally egoistic, the experiences which he under- 
goes make him at last more or less altruistic. 
Thus : — 

(i) Every one is born with an instinctive tenden- 
cy to automatic imitation^ which produces again a 
tendency to sympathetic feeling in this way. — The 
outwaj*d manifestations of pleasure, pain, and other 
feelings, which the child perceives in other persons, 
impress themselves on the child^s mind ; and the 
mental impression thus produced tends to reproduce 
^nit-Qmatically in the child the same bodily manifesta- 
and the bodily manifestations thus automati- 
reproduced tend to reproduce the mental states 
^.^which they are the manifestations ; and thus the 

lO 
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( 2 ) 

And trans- 
ference of 
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.tions, lead- 
[ingto other 
disinterested 
feelings. 


feelings of others are reproduced in the child. And, 
when this capacity of having the feelings of others 
reproduced in one is full y developed, it rises into th^' . 
capacity of sympathy or fellow-feeling, which is 
j^sis of conscience or moral sentiment, enabling 
one to feel the pleasures and pains of others . The 
capacity of fellow-feeling thus acquired is the basis 
of the moral conscience. 

(2) And this at first automatically produced 
tendency to sympathy is supplemented by other 
tendencies in the same direction, due to the principles 
of association and transf erence o f inter est. The 
child finds that certain forms of action are followed 
by praise or blame, reward or punishment, from 
parents, teachers, friends ; and by the admiration 
or disgust of society in general ; or by the penalties 
of the law. These consequences produce feelings 
of pleasure or pain, hope or fear, pride or shame. 
After some repetition, thesp feelings become perma- 
nently associated with these kinds of action, and 
are excited and felt in connexion wit h them ever 
I afterwjLrSg^^ and grow into pe rman enj ^ habits of 
I liking and disgust towards such actions. Hence these 
associated feelings continue to be felt in connexion 
with such actions even after they have ceased to 
have any other practical consequences to self. 

Thus feelings, originally excited by the pleasur- 
able and painful consequences to ourselves of 
certain classes of actions, become transferred to the 
actions themselves, and thus come to be felt in con- 
nection with the actions even without the original 
consequences. In other words, these feelings of 
liking and disgust towards actions become at last 
habits of disinterested feeling. That is, we come 
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to like or dislike such actions on their own account, 
I without thinking any longer of any benefit or harm 
that may follow to ourselves. 

The process of transference is most clearly ex- 
plained by James Mill. “ We perform moral acts 
at first from authority. Our parents tell us that we 
ought to do this, ought not to that. They have two 
se^ of influences with which to work upon us ; 
praise and blame, reward and punishment. The 
idea of ourselves performing certain acts is associ- 
ated with the idea of our being praised ancf reward- 
I ed ; performing certain other acts, with the idea of 
being blamed and punished, so closely that the 
ideas become at last indissoluble. And we find 
that not only our parents act in this manner but all 
other parents. We fuid that grown people act in 
this manner not only towards children, but towards 
each other. The associations, therefore, are un- 
broken, general, and all-comprehending.'^ 

Thus these acquired capacities of sympathy 
with other persons, and habitual liking and disgust 
towards certain forms of action affecting persons, 
become associated and fused together into one 
complex mass of sentiment, which prompts to 
action for the general good, and deters from selfish 
and cruel action ; and makes one feel approval of, 
and satisfaction with the one kind, and regret, 
shame and remorse with regard to the other. And 
the prevalence of these disinterested sentiments over 
purely egoistic tendencies constitutes virtue ; and 
the fundamental virtues are justice and beneficence. 

In this way Mill and others think that hedonism 
can render a sufficient account of conscience, viz., 
^^l-^- ^apacity of feeling propelling to beneficia l 
conductm general and deterring from the opposite , 
and that without falling back on any mysterious 
intuitions or instincts inconsistent with the psychu- 
nf cxpcTicncc. * 

I bis account evidently assumes, however, that 
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But such 
derivation o*^ 
altruistic 
from egoistic 
feelings in- 
volves a 
contradic- 
tion 


the sympathetic feelings and moral sentiments are 
not at all essential to human life, since every indivi- 
dual is assumed to be at first without them. It 
obviously involves also the paradox of making 
altruistic feelings to be derived from egoistic ones. 
Indeed the altruism accounted for in this way can 
hardly be more than ego-altruism. 
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§ 54. (B) The newer evolutionary hedonism 

modifies the system in some points, and seeks to 
strengthen it by applying to it the modern theory 
of mental and social evolution. By means of this 
new hypothesis it improves upon the rather super- 
ficial psychology held by the older utilitarians ; and 
overcomes the aversion to innate tendencies by 
showing how tendencies may at the same time be 
both iniiat-e and acquired by experience, viz.^ in 
the sense that tlicy have been acquired through 
the continuous experiences of our ancestors, accu- 
mulated since the beginning of the race, and 
transmil ted to us as inherited instincts. 

In this way they are able to show that 
society is an organism, and necessarily grows 
as ail organism grows, and is not merely a 
mechanical aggregate of units drawn together by 
toiisidcratioiis of self interest (as the older 
hedonism assumed) ; that the direct practical 
object of pursuit is not pleasure itself, but the 

(health of the social organism which makes pleasure 
possible ; and that the disinterested, SQcial feelings 
are not produced in an accidental way by accidental 
ciu umstances in the life-time of each individual, 
but ar(’ iici cssary to the existence of the social 
nrgduism, developed along with it, registered in the 
])hysical (.onstitution of individuals, and handed 
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down with it by inheritance, and therefore now 
innate and instinctive in every mind. Thus ; — 

(i) First as to organic and mental evolution . — 
The individual living being begins as a structureless 
particle of protoplasm, and its growth proceeds by 
(i) a progressive differentiation of parts, and divi- 
sion of labour or function between different parts, 
by which the quantity and quality of the work per- 
formed is bettered; and (2) a continuous i’itegr^tion 
and co-ordination of these parts and functions, by 
which they are all made to co-operate for one com- 
mon result, the conservation and perfection 

of the life of the organism as a whole, and in such 
a way that it is by contributing to the life and per- 
fection of the whole that each part contributes to ts 
own perfection (for it is in this that organization 
consists). And this same differentiation and integra- 
tion of functions is made to explain not only the de- 
velopment of organism, but that of mind also, as 
going on pari passu with that of the organism. 

Now this organic and mental development is 
seen to repeat itself in the life-history of every 
individual from microscopic germ-cell to maturity ; 

t md the new evolution theory consists in extending 
t^ to the life-history of the race, and trying to sho.w 
hat the race has grown as the individual grows ; 
and that our bodily and mental powers have been 
acquired by gradual differentiations and integrations 
extending through the lives of our ancestors since 
the beginning of life, accumulating from generation 
to generation, and transmitted by inheritance. 

We are thus made to be what we are by inheriting 
the accumulated results of all the experiences and 
Hcquisitions of all our ancestors. The development 
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bodily and mental which every individual under- 
goes in his own life, but a repetition or re- 
production of that which hrm going on for 
innumerable ages in the collective life of the race. 
And among these inherited tendencies we inherit our 
sympathetic, altruistic, social instincts. We do not 
acquire them for ourselves, as Mill supposed. They 
come to us, as an essential part of our nature from 
the remotest past. Thus the experimental and 
a priori systems of psychology are reconciled, what 
is a priori being shown to be at the same time of 
experiential origin. 

(ii) Next as to social evolution. — What is true 


of organism and individual mind is true also of 


collective mind or society. This also is an org an, 
i sm, and is not ?nade, but ^roiv s. Individuals arc the 
organs of the larger organism, and it is by contri- 
buting to the common life and perfection of the 
whole collective organi.sm, that they can promote 
their own life and perfection -for it is in this reci- 
procity of function and unity of interests that 
organisation consists, and on it life itself depends. 


There never was a time, therefore, at which 
individuals existed ^separately, 
oTaf' which tliey came toi^c.ther lor -the lirs j: tiina , 
aruT agreed to live together in society for mutual 
^rb^tection and assistance. The ** social contract ^' 
is a fiction. It is by mutual interaction and co- 


operation as organs of ati (Organism, or members 
of a society, from the ve ry bi^ginning, that men 
have come to be what tlu y are, physically, men- 
tally, and socially ; and it is as organs of a social 
organism that they live, move and have their 
being. 

0^0 Next a s_J:o. j(;he origin of conscience and 
moral motives . This view of the origin of mind 
and society by organic development in the course 
of ages, explains that of the. social fe elings also 
whkh link men together in society, much-more 
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satisfactorily than the oldfM* view. These feelings adaptation 

r 1 j • 1-r to cirrunis- 

jand tendencies make the unity and common life tances 
jof the social organism, and have necessarily eScnce^*^ 

' developed along with it, and become engrained natural 
in the physical and mental structure of individuals, 
and have been handed down by inheritance, and 
gone on deepening and accumulating from age to 
age. It is useless to ask why people should sym- 
pathize with other people, or why they should ^feel 
bound to keep their contracts. If they had not 
acquired such feelings and habits and maintained 
them irom the beginning as a property of the race, 
they Avould have disappeared from the face of the 
earth altogether. 

Peoples who have failed to develop moral feel- 
ings and tendencies, and the spirit of mutual helpl 
and co-operation which they make possible, have 
perished altogether in the struggle for existence, or 
remained in a state of savagery ; and those in 
which they are most highly developed have taken, 
or will take possession of .the world by natural 
selection and survival of the fittest. 

The development of disinterested motives is bv 
automatic sympathy and transference of interest 
from means to ends as described by earlier utili- 
tarians (§ 53) ; but with this diff erence, that it ^ 1 
is not accomjolished in the life-tinVe 
viduara'^UTcy supposed, but during the life-time 
0} tluilxaix^laad with Uie help oTlTiatu ral selecTjon 
.^^d jnh/>rif;^n^ 

(iv) Finally as to the proximate end. The older 
utilitarians, such as Hentham, assumed that plea- 
sures are definite quantities which can be compared, individuals 
measured, summed up, and calculated beforehand ; the direct 

, , , t • 1 1 • end of action 

and that men are always engaged in calculating is not their 
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.beforehand the quantitic.s of pleasure which different 
jlines of action will give, and regulating their 
actions in such a way as to realize the greatest sum- 
total of pleasures on the whole ; as the trader ; 
regulates his traffic in such a way as to realize the ' 
greatest possible sum of money. 

But the principle that society is an organ- 
ism, shows (i) that the greatest pleasure can be 
attamed,, not by seeking the pleasure of indivi- 
duals, but by promoting the order and perfec- 
tion of the social organism as a whole. Therefore, 
the end which is to be directly aimed at in actual 
practice is not pleasure itself, but “the health of 
the social organism.” The ultimate end, indeed, is 
happiness, but it is to be obtained not by seeking 
happine.ss directly, but by seeking that which is the 
ultimate condition of happiness — the order and 
prosperity of the community. 

(2) And according to the new theory, the trans- 
ference of interest from original ends to means, has 
been carried so far in the course of ages that such 
calculations are unnecessary. It has been found by 
universal experience that what promotes the collec- 
tive well-being of the community, promotes there- 
by the good of the individuals, who are its organs ; 
and such lines of action have thereby become 
associated with feelings of approval and satisfac- 
tion ; and these associative connections have been 
handed down and confirmed by inheritance. Hence ' 
every individual is born with instinctive tendencies 
to approve of such actions, and disapprove of their 
opposites, without thinking of his own personal 
interests. And yet such disinterested conduct is 
found to be conducive to his highest interest in the 
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tttnin. Individuals do not themselves require to 
calculate; nature has done the calculating for 
them. 

(3) Or, if hereditary impulse and feeling do ever 
require to be supplemented by ethical thought, still 
th e riLdit method of inquiry is not to inquire what 
w ill give pleasure to this or that partiimlar person , 
and how much pleasure it will give him (as the older 
method with its ^h^ alculus of pleasures'* assumrd ) ; 
h ut to deduce from the laws of life and the condition s 
of physical, mental and social development, what 
kinds of action will be most conducive to the pros- 
pemitv of society collectively , in the assurance that 
these are what will be most conduciv(‘ ultimately to 
the happiness of the individuals contained in it. 
And the rules thus arrived at deductively are to be 
recognised as laws of conduct irrespective of any 
further calculation of results. Indeed evolution 
and natural selection will work out at last such a 
pre-^‘stablishcd harmony between individual impulse 
and collective good, that each individual wall feel his 
own good to be identical witk that of oth<*rs and of 
the whole, and to be attainable only by his fulfilling 
his function as a member of the whole ; and in 
which law will have become superfluous, and obli- 
gation meaningless. 

“ Altruism will attain a level such that the minis- 

I tration to others’ happiness will become a daily 
need ; a level such that the lower egoistic satisfac- 
tions will become continually subordinated to this 
higher altruistic satisfaction” (Spencer). 

In this way they avoid also the paradox with 
which hedonism used to be charged. 1 he end was 
i^aid to be pleasure, and yet it was an obvious fact 
fliat the more directly and eagerly one seeks plea- 
sure, the less pleasure does he attain ; and that most 
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ploasiire is attai ned by th ose who do not plea - 
s ure, hut aim at s omething else For even Mill 
admitted that “only those are happy who have 
dheir minds fixed on some object other than their 
ibwn happiness. Ask yourself whether you are 
•happy, and you cease to be so.'^ 

Rut if the older system attached too much 
importance to deliberate calculation in the judgment 
of actions, it is obvious that this latter system tends 
[ to exairgerate the part played by b lind iimh'nrt. r^l 
Ito reduce will toj3e bid a 


PU'.jsure ad- 
mitted to be 
a standard 
by whirli 
art ions may 
be jnd^*»d. 


Kut is it the 
ultimate 
nnu al 
standard ? 


^ 55. It cannot be deni(‘d that 
happini'ss is gtuu'rally, if not iiniver- 
sAlly, n*gard(‘d as a good, and there- 
fore as a standard of td Ideal judg- 
ment. Indeed many who have disclaimed the system 
undtM* the name of hedonism {Jiedone^ pleasure), as 
being too suggestive of merely st'nsuous enjoyment, 
have acknowledged it under th(‘ name of ettda'- 
monism (endeemonia^ blessed nt^ss), as suggesting 
happint'ss of a inon' refined kind. Rut this, it^will 
l)<‘ seen, is nothing more than advancing from 
Aristippus to Epicurus, from Hobbes and Rentham 
lo J. S Mill, from pl(‘asurt‘ measured by quantity to 
()l«‘asure judg<‘d according to quality or kind, from 
sensuous pleasure' to retim'd. 

Rut to say that pleasure is a .standard according 
to which actions may be judged is one thing, and 
to say that it is the ultimate good, and therefore the 
standard by which the moral ri if hi ness or wronjr ness 
of actions is to be judged, is a very different thing. 

1 ledoni.sts, however, maintain that it is the ultimate 
good, and tin* standard of morality. “ Actions 
are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the 
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rcvers(‘ of happiness ; and by happiness is inteiidc'd 
pleasure and the abseiK’e of pain” (Mill) There- 
fore moral seienee has to consider this claim of 
hedonism, that pleasure or conduciveness to 
|)Ieasure is the ultimatt* moral standard. 

Now the claim of hedonism to b(‘ accepted as 
the moral standard may be consideri'd from two 
points of view', psycholoj^ical and moral, ddius : — 

§ 56. I. We may ask lirst wTiethc'r the psycho- 
l()p[iciil and biological assumptions which underlit* 
the system are correct. 

(A) And under this head the first thing to be 
considered is the theory of pleasure and its rela- 
tion to desire and to life, which is the psyt'hologi- 
cal basis of the system, is this theory correct ? 

fi) In the Hrst plat t*, it is to bt* objected tlmt 
it identities pleasure with happiness. It uses the 
word not only (i) for the feelings resulting from 
the stimulation of sensory nerves, for which it is 
appropriate, but also (2; for the fetdings of satis- 
faction which result from lh(‘ filling up of the 
higher wants, as the satisfaction of doing one’s 
duty, of being what one should be, and the like, to 
which the term ph'asure does not properly apply. 

Mill saw the anomaly, and sought to get over 
it by his distinction between cpiantity and quality 
of pleasures ; but surely the satisfaction of na'ti ty- 
ing an injustice, and the pleasure derived, e.g., from 
a w^arm bath or a lump of sugar, differ in something 
more than quattly in Mill’s sense. It is rather a dif- 
ference of kind. Mill, indeed, admifled it to be 
such, but yet insisted on irududing both kind.s under 
the name of pleasure. But things so dilb rent 
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But differ in 
origin. 


(//) PIe:isure 
not the only 
object oLj^ 
desire. 


shoiikl be called by different names. The on e bind 
is^^roperly pleasure, and the other is happiness. 

For pleasure is properly the feelin|r resultin<r 
fggny the stimulation of a pa.ssive capacity of jacn, 
s,^tio n and Th-erefore of sensory nerves, ft is not 
^original and natural want, but may become an 
acquired one, i.e., a longing may arise to have 
'sensory nerves stimulated for the sake of tlie 
pleasurable feeling which they give. 

Happiness on the other hand is the satisfaction 

• whk'h arises out of the consciousnt‘ss that the needs, 

1 wants, imperfections of the self are being overcome, 

• and the self thus far realized and perfected. It 
does not consist in the stimulation of any capacity 
of sensation, but in the feeling that we are, or are 
coming to be, what we should be. d'he s('If b\ 
its nature is always aspiring to become something 
higher than before; and tli(‘ considousness that 
this becoming has been, or is being in any resiiect 
accomplished, is happiness. 

Happiness, therefore, is possible only to a 
rational being which can form a conception of its 
own self, its own needs, and its own perfection,. and 
be aware of its own realization ; and so far from 
'being identical with pleasun^, it is possible to tin; 
hero in the moment of danger and the martyr on 
hi.s w ay to death. 

(li) Again, hedonists base their system largely 

I on the assumption that flic only natural object of 
desire and motive of action is pleasure ; that in 
acting we ahvays have the idea and desire of some 
pleasure in our minds as motive ; and that, though 
some change, or state, or thing is sought, it is 
never sought for its own sake, but only for the 
pleasure which it will give rise to. Desiring a 
thing, and expecting pleasure from the thing, are 
but two w^ays of expressing the same fact. 
ready, the pleasure* that, we desire, and not the 
thing. It is admitted, iudi'cd, that tliere are appa- 
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rent exceptions to this, but inainlained that they do 
ijot affect the general principle. 

This, however, inverts the real order of the facts. 
What we normally desire is the thing, or more strid- 
ly the change of circumstanc(\s and relations, the 
improvement or increased perfection of our condi- 
tion, and not the feeling which will result from it. 
The agreeable feeling (whether it be pleasure, or 
merely satisfaction, happiness) results from ,our 
obtaining the object desired, because we desired 
it — the feeling itself is not the object of desiic, 
hut the result of obtaining that object. And the 
\ery fact that the feuding arises in us, supposes 
that w(' have desired aiifl obtained somelhinir other 
than the ftuding. d'he ftuding is by its very nature 
the accompaniment or consi'quence of attaining 
an object of desire, and not itself the object. 

1'he order of ideas in rational action is really 
this. — We are aware of some want, deliciency, 
imperfection in our own self ; and think of some- 
thing the attainment of which would supply the 
,nant, and thus far satisfy the aspiration of the self, 
ddiis object, (or more precisely, the improved condi- 
tion of the self) becomes thereby a motive, or 
object of desire. And the attainmmit of the object 
skives agreeable feeling, because it was desired ; 
or m^re precisely, because it supplies a felt im- 
perfection of the self, and thus lar makes the self 
more perfect for the time being. ( In other words, 
the consciousness of w^ant gives rise to the desire 
of what will supply the want ; and the supply of 
the want gives rise to the feeling of satisfaction ; 
hut that feeling was not itself the object oL. 
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faction which results from the attainment of an 
object of desire is not normally pleasure, but 
l^appin ess. P leasu re is only what results from 
the stimulation of sensory nerves. 

But may not pleasure itself become an objert 
of desire ? Ves ; both the pleasure of sense-sti- 
mulation, and the happiness which results from the 
hij^her kinds of gratification, when once experienced, 
may be felt afterwards as needs, and thus rise 
int(^ iiukependent objects of desire, constitutin!r 
what has been called secondary springs of action. 
But it is to be observed that the desire of pleasun- 
for its own sake has a tendency, as Mill admits, 
/o defeat its own purpose, or destroy itself. Fhe 
Jyrrore direi'tly we desire and aim at pleasure tor 
fit own sake, the less, as a gtmeral rule, do wi* 
i'obtain ; and pleasure is bi'st obtained when least 
‘fou ght (th e- paradox of Hedonism). 


(iii ) Pleasure 
not identical 
with an in- 
crease of 
vitality. 


(///) Again, later hedonists have sought to de- 
monstrate their view that pleasure is the only ulti- 
mate objeet of desire, by dedueing it from their 
'jtheory of f/ie relation of pleasure and pain l o ///c , 
vis., that pleasure inereases, or is at huist an acco m-_ 
^animent and index of an increase of vitality, and 
bat pain decreases it, or marks a decrease. 'I'his 
view seems to involve a mistake as to tin* nature 
of pleasure, and the usual confusion between plea- 
sure and happiness. Increase of lift?, (h'eper, 
fuller and mon^ perfect life, is undoubU'dly Ihe 

( aspiration of the self, otherwisi' it would not be 
a self. And it follows that the progressive attain* 
:ment of fuller and more perfect life will give the 
jfeeling of satisfaction which we call happiness : 
|and therefore happiness may rc'asonably be said 
|to be an index of fulness and perfection of lile. 
^(Though even happiness is not an index of fulness 
ot organic lile. as it frequently accompanies organic 
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collapse towards death ; which seems to show that 
the consciousness of self-realization which gives 
happiness is not wholly a consciousness of expand- 
ing organic life, but of a kind of life which rises 
above the organism.) 

But, on the other hand, it is not true of any 
state that can ho (ailed pleasure in the strict 
senses of the word, that it marks an increase of 
life. Pleasur e is normally a state of stimulation, 
and theridore of exercise* and (expenditure of vital- 
ity, not of an increa.se of it. What it indicates,| 
therefore, is not an incr(‘ast*, but merely the exis-j 
tence of a present fund of life, capable of beingj 
turni'd to account for pl(‘asurable stimulation,. An 
increase of life will mak<‘ pleasure possible, by 
making an increase of stimidation possible; but the 
pleasure is not itself the increase. 

(iv) Again, in making pleasure to be the only 
end, hedonists assume that we are engaged in 
continual calculation of the comparative values of 
differen t ple asures— in a continual proc{‘ss of 
summation and subtraction — in order to determine 
what lin(‘s of conduct will produce the greatest 
amount ol ph^asure on the whole. Thus, by adding 
ti)g('th(‘r the greatest possible amounts of pleasure 
lor successive moments, hours, and days, we form 
an idea of the greatest possible sum of pleasures 
attainable in our lite as a whole ; and make the end 
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of our life to be the attainment of that sum. 

It may be doubted, however, whether such a 
calculus and summation of pleasures is at all 
possible, (i) It supposes that we can for(*see and 
e.stimate precisely the comparative quantities of 
future pleasures. But pleasures, when sought for 
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vahus of 
futuro plea- 
sures. 


(B) It .-.an 
be shown 
that the 
attempts to 
corrert and 
justify hedo- 
pism involve 
an abandon- 
ment of its 
prini-iple. 

(I) Mill’s 
attempt to 
make qua- 
lity the 
standard. 


iht'ir own sake, never turn out to be what they 
were expected to be. (2) And further, pleasures 
differ from each other so much as to be prac- 
tically incommensurable. How can we estimate 
the comparative values, in terms of pleasure, of 
playing a jj^ame of football and listening to an 
oratorio of Handel, and state by how much the 
one is superior to the other? And this incom- 
mensurability is still more obvious when we have 
regard to quality as well as quantity, and compare 
the pleasuH's of sense with the higher kinds of 
haj)piness. 

It seems doubtful, tlierefon', whether any uni- 
form plan of life can be founded on the comparison 
and summation of pleasures, 

The objection has also betm made, that a sum or 
whole of pl(‘asur(\s involves a contradiction. We 
liv(‘ in successiv(.‘ moments, and one pU'asun^ ceases 
b( fore another begins, so th.it pleasure's cannot be 
summed up and enjoyed as a single whole. This 
criticism, how(‘ver, is of doubtful relevance, as 
Hentham did not mt'an^ by sum of pleasuri^s, that 
ph'asuH's could bi‘ lu'aped together in a mass, like 
a sum of moiu'y, and luijoycMi simultaneously. 
What h(‘ im^anl was, a life containing as many 
ph'asures ami as fi'w pains as possible. 

§ 57. ( 15 ) And further, it can be shown that the 
attempts to explain away what was objectionable 
in the older (egoistic) forms of hedonism amount, if 
carried out consistently, to an abandonment of the 
true hedonistic principle of pleasure as the ultimate 
standard. This seems to be true especially of — 

(1) Mill’s distinction between the quality and 
the quantity of pleasures, between higher pleasures j 
and lower. If pleasure as such be the good in itself,, 
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then it would appear that the only measure of the ' 
value of pleasures is the quantity, amount or degree 
of the pleasure which they give (their intensity and 
duration, as the older hedonists believed). Manyj 
for that reason thought hedonism to be a debasing 
theory of life. But Mill tried to show that pleasures 
differ in quality as well as quantity ; and that in 
making pleasure the aim of life, the wise man will 
select and aim at those pleasures which are ‘ihigh;\st" 
in quality, and reject the lower ones. 

This is equivalent to saying that, of two sets of 
pleasures, equal in the quantity of the pleasure which 
they give, one may nevertheless be superior to the 
other in respect of something calle.d ‘‘quality.” But 
what is this quality, which makes one pleasure to be 
superior to another equal to it in quantity 1 If one 
is superior to another, but not in amount of pleasure, 
then its superiority must consist in something other 
than pleasure. Mill, therefore, by this distinction 
makes his hedonist standard of pleasurableness to 
bo subordinate to some other and higher standard 
of value, which is not pleasure. 

But this is abandoning the hedonist principle, 
which makes pleasure itself to be the only standard. 

It is equivalent to saying that, though we should 
seek pleasures, yet _we should select the pleasures . 
which we are to seek, according to some other 
standard than their pleasurableness. Now this 
agrees exactly with what the intuitionist and 
idealkt systems maintain. We may seek happi- 
ness, but in ways subject to a standard which is 
not itself happiness. 

( 2 ) And it is equally true of Spencer’s admis- 
sion, that in order to promote the greatest possible 
happiness, we must aim, not directly at the happi- 
ness of the separate individuals composing society. 
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proximate but at something else, vis.^ at the health of society 

and ultimate . . . ; — 

objects of (IS a social organism. 1 his means that we should 

desire. strive (a) to produce a perfect adjustment and 

subordination to one another of the desires and 
passions which constitute the individual mind ; 
and (h) a perfect adjustment to one another 
of the individual minds which make up society, 
so that each individual shall find his own good 
to be t realized in and through the common 
good, as is the case with the organs of an 
I organism. -The greatest possible pleasure would 
' follow as a consequenc(' of this perfect health and 
development of the social organism ; but if aimed 
at directly and for its own sake, it would not hr 
I attained at all.. 

But this confession that we cannot obtain plea- 
sure by aiming at plcasun', is e(]iiivalent to abandon- 
ing the hedonist principh', that j)l(‘asure is the only 
end and aim. And thii jxTfection of individual and 
social constitution, whicli hedonism lu're adopts as 
its end, is really the end of tlu' intuitionist and 
idealist systems. 

Thus hedonism, in purilying and justifying itself, 
really abandons its own projii'r end and standard, 
and adopts that of another syslt'in. 


II. Docs 
hedonism 
■ fulfil the 
< requirements 
jof a moral 
I system ? 


§ 58. II. We have ni'xl to consider 1 he system 
from a moral point of vinv ; and see whether 
hedonism is able to supply what a theory of morals 
should supply, viz., a suffeient criterion to_ f^sfjM-. 
guish between right and wrong, and a sufficient 
moral motive or ground of obligation to impel men 
to do what is right, and make them feel it to be 
their duty to do so. These arc tlu; essentials of a 
moral theory. 

(i) The first question then is : does it .sup- 
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ply an adequate means of distinguishing right and 
wrong in action, Le., a sufficient standard of moral 
conduct? The standard by which altruistic hedonism 
proposes to judge the rightness and wrongness of 
actions is their bearing on the pleasure and pain of 
others. But are there not many forms of wrong in 
which no appreciable pain is inflicted on others ? 
Are there not many cases in which injury and 
injustice to one person might be made the meai\s of 
pleasure to many others ? Would not the majority 
be left free always to promote their own profit and 
pleasure by oppressing and plundering the minority ? 
Indeed it is evich'iil that the hedonist principle might 
be used to covcu* many cases of dishonesty, injustice 
and crime. W'e must conclude, therefore, that itj 
does not supply a sufficient ground of distinction J 
between right and wrong. 

And y(*t the sc hool of Bontham and Mill has 
been a leading agency in favour of justice, philan- 
thropy and reform. How is this contradiction to 
be accounted for ? In this way, that along with their 
conception of pleasure as the motive-fon e, they 
have had a strong stnise of justice as the rule of 
conduct, 7^/s., in the sense of equity or fair-play 
in the distribution of the means of pleasure ; and 
have thus really borrowt^d their conception of justice 
from another school without being conscious of 
doing so. This has been most fully recognised by 
Sidgwick, who in his Methods of Ethics” en- 
deavours to show that the ultimate good and end 
is happiness; but that this, hedonistic idea of the 
end is combined always with an intuitive percep- 
tion of fairness or equity in the distribution of 
the means of happiness, in proportion to men’s 
rights and merits. He thus combines with the 
hedonistic tTieory of the end, an intuitive theory 
of the judgment. 

[it) And, agai^ does it supply a suflicient 
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[ii) It does 
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\moral motive and ground of obligation ? If plea- 
sure be the end of life, we cannot be expected to 
j sacrifice our own pleasure to that of others, without 
(having a sufficient motive for so doing. But what 
I motive can hedonism hold out for the sacrifice of 
pleasure, which is not itself pleasure ? And even if 
we allow that causing pleasure to others gives plea- 
sure to ourselves, still it can never be so strong a 
pleasure ‘as that which we have sacrificed in order 
to cause it. For our own enjoyment of a thing 
must ahvays be stronger than our feeling of another 
person’s enjoyment — the only pleasure that is really 
pleasure to us, the egoists admitted, is our own 
pleasure. 

How then are we to account for moral motive, 
obligation, and duty from the hedonistic point of 
view ? Hedonists, we have found, give two grounds 
of obligation : — 

(i) The first is the force of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling, which necessarily develop in all members 
of the social organism, as the social organism itself 
deyelops. But still, if pleasure and pain be the stand- 
ard, a person’s feeling of another person’s pain or 
pleasure can hardly ever be so strong as his feeling 
of his own. And if a person’s actions were always 
determined by the strongest pleasure, it is doubtful 
if his feeling of the pleasure and pain of others 

(would ever be strong enough to make him sacrifice 
his own pleasure to that of others. At least, it 
would not lead him to make any important sacrifice 
— it would never make a martyr nor a hero of him* 
It would not give the soldier such a feeling of duty 
as makes him risk his life for the greater happiness 
of his coftntrymen ; nor even deter the cashier 
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from defrauding his employers ; nor the servant 
from petty thefts which might cause little loss or 
pain to his master. 

Hence the force of sympathy, the hedonistic 
conscience, is not sufficient of itself to create a 
bond of obligation sufficiently strong for the wants 
of ordinary morality. 

Utilitarians appeal further, indeed, to the binding 
force of the mass of altruistic tendencies which have 
been accumulated in the course of ages, and streng- 
thened by the experiences of our own life-time. 
Transference of interest in our own life-time together 
with the associative connections inherited from our 
ancestors have made the disinterested tendencies 
so strong, they say, that we find greater satisfaction 
in being just, honest, benevolent, than in being 
otherwise. Still, on the other hand, there is this 
fatal objection : when men are told that the only 
end of these virtuous tendencies is the promotion of 
happiness, and find that in some cases' happiness 
may be attained by the violation of them, then 
these altruistic virtues will lose all their binding 
power oyer the mind. In short, feeling thus deve- 
loped out of egoism could never be truly altruistic, 
but only ego-altruistic at most. 

(2) Now hedonists themselves have felt this, 
and aj)pcaled to another force to supplement that of 
sympathy in creating obligation, viz.y the force of 
a'£££//g/ii^.„xir..rewards and punishments — including 
the social sanctions, or the approval and disappro- 
val of society with all their practical consequences; 
the*political sanctions, or penalties of the law ; and 
the theological sanctions, or rewards and punish- 
ments of the future life. 

But the sanctions are an appeal to self-interest ; 
so that in appealing to them, hedonists are falling 
back from the altruistic to the egoistic and non- 
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ing altruism, 
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(Hi) And 
finally 
it docs not 
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account of 
the ultimate 
good. 


Which must 
lie in the 
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conscious 
being. 


moral form of the system, which they professed to 
have risen above, and which deprives conduct of 
everything that can be called moral quality, making 
the only standard to be selfishness. 

Hence hedonism must either falj^back on egoism, 
j giving up all claim to be a truly moral ’ theory, or 
Imove forward to perfectionist idealism. 

(///) And finally, are we warranted in consider- 
dng cpleasurc to be the ultimate end and good of 
\human nature ? We must distinguish between 
two kinds of good : (i) a good which consists in the 
outward circumstances in the midst of which the 
self is placed, viz.y in these circumstances being 
such as to produce agreeable sensations in the 
self ; and (2) a good which consi.sts of something in 
the inner nature and constitution of the ego itself, 

\ some essential perfection of its own nature. Which, 
then, of th(‘se two kinds of good is the higher? 
In which of them does the moral good consist? 
We cannot fail to see that it must consist in that 
inner and fundamental kind of good which lies in 
the essential nature of the ego itself. 

After all, therefore, the greatest objection to the 
hedonist principle consists in this: that pleasure and 
pain depend on conditions external to the self, and 
have nothing to do with the essential nature of 
the person, but h'ave it wholly unaffected. The 
enjoyment of pleasure belongs to the animal part of 
human nature ; and animals and men of the grossest 
nature may enjoy as great a quantity of pleasure 
as the highest ; and, if we distinguish quality from 
quantity, we are introducing another standard of 
value distinct from that of plcvasure itself. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that the moral .quality 
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of conduct must consist in something that ex- 
presses the inner and essential nature of the self ; 
and that the highest good of a rational being must 
consist in some excellence of his essential nature, 
and not in the outward circumstanc<*s in the midst 
of which he is placed, which are the conditions 
only of pleasurei&nd pain. 

We must, therefore, seek for some higher good 
and standard than pleasure. 

L- 


XIX. The 
Perfect 
Self as 
Standard— 
Idealism. 


§ 59. It is obvious, then, that if 
we are to seek the ultimate standard 
of moral judgment in the idea 
of" an ultimate end and good, we 
must find it in some other kind of 


good than pleasure. 


If we con- 
rhide that 
the ultimate 
moral stand- 
ard must be 
jth^highest 
'good, we 
must deter- 


■mine In \vhat 
^he high("st 
jgood con-’ 


Now, the above considerations will enable us to 
determine from beforehand, what the main charac- 
teristics of the ultimate good must be. In the first 
place they enable us to characterize it negatively . — 

(1) The good cannot consist in law or confor- 
mity to law rnerely, because law it.self can b(^ good 
and right only in so far as the conduct which it 
enjoins is conducive to an end which is good. Law f^onsistin 
itself and conformity to law, therefore, have refer- own sake, 
ence to, and suppose an end beyond themselves. 

(2) It cannot be anythin g in ih^^ form .meridy 
of pa rticular action s.jconsidered as good in itself, 

because action has no real meaning apart from the . , 

• ^ . Nor in form 

co ncrete res ults to which it leads ; while its immedi- ‘>wn 

ate and temporary results, again, are .subordinate in 
importance to its final, ultimate.and permanent ones. 

In other words, action cannot be good in itself, but 
only as a means to an end, as a condition of 
9 omething beyond itself. 
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Nor in plea- 
sure for its 
own sake. 


I Nor in self- 
I abnegation 
for its own 
sake. 


(3) It cannot consist in external circumstances, 

which depends on external circum- 
stances ; because these, even the pleasure itself, are 
external to the essential nature of the person, and 
leave it unaffected. A person may be made to en- 
joy pleasure or suffer pain without its making any 
difference to his essential nature as a person. But 
no good can be ultimate which leaves the naturje. of 
the person out of account. It is not enough that 
man should be happy. He should, as Kant says, 
Ideserve happiness. Without that, happiness is , 
meaningless ; and it is on this account largely that 
hedonism fails to satisfy reason. 

(4) And it can not be a merely negative state of 
self-conquesty in the sense of self~ahne^ation. ov self- 
sacrific e. Some, indeed, have taught that the highest 
good of the s elf con si.sts _in seif-re nuncia tion — in 
repressing all individual desir(‘s, and sinking all the 
interests of the self as an individual ; and making 

I one’s self indifferent not only to pleasure and pain 
alike, but to all the satisfactions and perfections 
that are characteristic of the individual as such ; 
and merging the individuality of one’s self in the 
universal — reducing it to be a means for carrying 
out the law of the universal, without a.sserting 
itself as an end in itself, or having any rights or 
interests of its own. 


Something like this is assumed in the Cynic, 
Stoic, • Buddhist and Pessimistic systems. But 
virtu e does not consist in suppressing desires, bu t 

g ipin g one’s desires in confornaity with a highesj ; 
And the univSsaT apart from individuals is 
straction equivalent to nothing ; so that self- 
abnegation would be equivalent to self-annihilation 
(as seems admitted in the Buddhist nirvana). But 
good cannot thus consist in a blank nega tion of 
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being ; it must consist in somethin^^ positive.^ aiid. 
involve a perfecting not an abolishing ot”tlie indivi- 
duality of the person. 


§ 6o. But the above merely negative character- 
istics help us to proceed further, and determine a 

Good. — 


(1) VVe can understand that it must be an end,' 
or something which has to be striven ‘for and 
attained through free rationally regulated effort. 
This is equivalent to saying that the highest good 
of the rational being must be a good which can be 
attained by the free voluntary activity of the self. 
If it wore not so — if the good in (piestion were not 
brought about by the seifs* own effort, but were 
added on by some other power — then it wouhl not 
really belong to the self, but to that other power. 

( 2 ) And that this end which is ultimately good, 
or ^good in itself and not merely as a means to an 
end, must jL 3 )nsist o f som eth ing in t he es sential 
natu re of the t>erson as a person ^ and must be 
attained by the realization_in the person ol^the 
highe st perfection, of which human nature is pos~ 
siblCy viz.y^3. perfection of nature which does not 
depend on outward circumstances as pleasure does, 
but on which outward circumstances and feelings 
are themselves ultimately dependent. 

R)r the rational mind is not a purely passive 
product made to be what it is, and feel what it 
feels, by external circumstances. It is essentially 
on active^ creative which makes its own 

circumstances, and thereby its .Qwn feeliiig^ There- 
fore it is only in its essential nature as an active, 


Its positive 
character- 
istics. 


(i) It must be 
an end which 
can be 
attained by 
self-directed 
effort. 


(2) It must lie 
in the essen- 
tial nature of 
the self. 


Reasons for 
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The self, a 
principle of 
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But only 
self-attained 
perfection 
can be said 
truly to be- 
long to the 
self. 


H<‘nce tht* 
good said to 
consist in 
self-realiza- 
tion 


creative, self-determining principle that its highest 
perfection can be realized. 

And it does not exis t as an o bject ready-made 
and co mplete on ce for all (there is nothing com- 
plete in this sense except lifeless things) ; but as a 
to, develop and realize what 
^ is latent in it, and to become in reality w'haLit 
' realization of what it may 

and should be cannot be accomplished by any 
force acting upon it externally (as passive products 
such as a watch, a steam-engine, a ship, are con- 
structed), but only by elTort of itself from within, 
jjhe perfecting of the self is therefore, from the 
1 nature of the case, self-realization. 

In other words, the perfecting of the self as a 
self (^/) can be accomplished only by the seifs 
own self-directed effort (otherwise the perfection 
attained would not belong to tlu^ self, but to that 
which confers the perfection, for we really are 
only what we make ourselves to be) ; and (b) is 
ecjuivalent to making the self more real^ because 
ptTfi^cdion and reality are ultimately the same 
thing . Absolute reality is perfection itself. 

A lifele‘^s object such as a grain of sand or 
particle of carbon may be said to be already 
complete and perfect of its own kind, and in- 
cajiable of furtluT development ; and a passive 
produc't such as a watch, sti^am -engine or ship 
, is made to be what it is wholly b} forces acting 
from without. But mind is by ‘its nature a prin- 
ciph^ of development, whose existence is a struggle 
towards higher development ami greater perfec- 
tion ; and it is in this struggle that the , moral 
life consists. For what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the w'hole world, and lose his own soul? 
or what shall a man take in exchange for his soul ? 
What good can there be in the world to one who 
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loses the opportunity of completing and perfecting 
his own nature, which can be accomplished only 
by action of himself upon himself ? 

(3) But we can see also that the mental good 
which is to be the end and standard of conduct, 
cannot be a good of an isolated individual here 
or there, but must be a common good, — a good 
of all minds in common, or of the common mental 
nature which is in all individuals collectiYcly. 

The reason for this is partly, because it is the 
duty and privilege of all minds alike to perfect their 
own nature ; but especially, because the highest 
perfection of mind is something which cannot be 
realized in or by any individual separately, but 
only through the co-operation and interaction of 
many individuals, and therefore in and through 
the medium of a society of minds working reci- 
procally as organs of a social organism. 

And the reason for this, again, is tha La mind 
is n ot an isolatc^d atom w hi^h can exist by itself 
like a grain of sand, or attain its development in 
isolati on, a nd o ut of relat ioirto MjeTmTffds" An 
isolated mind would never develop into rational 
mind at all. Development of mind is rendered pn»; , individual 

( dble_ by the co-opera tion of many minds. Every .mindrshare 
mind derives its mental life and shares it in a common 

'With other minds. Organization, and physical en- 
vironment are conditions, indeed, of the develop- 
ment of mind, but they would not of themselves iJohted^xiT 

make mind. Mind as such, with its endowiiients teni^ 
connate as well as acquired, is a product of the 
social environment — the common mental medium in 
which it, lives and moves and has its being, and 
from which it derives the material and nutri- 
ment, so to speak, of its mental life, as much 
as the plant-germ derives its materials from earth 
aVd air. Indeed the individual mind has no more 
existence as mind apart from the community of 
minds, or mental medium in which it has devt^loped, 
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than the community has existence apart from the 
individuals contained in it. 

§ 6i. We must conclude, therefore, that the 
ultimate good is not only an accessible good . 
and a stdf-realixable good, but also a common 
good ; and that the individu al can attain his 
own good only in and through, along with 
and by mt'ans of, the good of others ; so that 
in ptomoting the good of others he is promoting 
his own good. The individual does not, in pro- 
moting tlu' good of human nature in general, sink 
or sacrifice his own individuality, but rather per- 
fects it. P(‘rfect individuality is thus to be realized 
only in a community of minds, as th{‘ perfection of 
a bodily organ is possible only through that of the 
organism and the organic life as a whole. In thi^ 
ulUmate identity o£ the individual and, tb.e . uiiInxi* 
sal^ there_forc, the old antagonism of (Egoism 
a|Uuisin vanishes, 'rhere is no real good of st‘lf 
which is not at tlu* same tim(* a good of others, and 
no good of otlu'rs which is not reflected back upon 
the self. 'rh(‘ impulse' of s('lf-preservation, which 
in its higher forms is self-jun fci tion and sedf-reali- 
zalion, is the ultimate' spring of all virtue, and it 
is when one* .seeks most his own good that he 
e ontribute^s me)st to the ge>od of others in turn” 

I (Spinoza). And the^re is no such thing as absolute 
altruism, any nie)re than absolute egoism. Even in 
self-sacrifice there is an egoistic element. The 
hero or martyr, while sacrificing his body, is pre- 
serving or realizing his ideal self. 

This principle of the community of minds and of 
mental good has been fully recognised by the later 
evolutionary hedonism, vh.^ in its principle of the 
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social organism. But it was wanting to the older 
systems, both hedonist and intuitionist. These rather 
regarded every individual mind as an independent 
entity capable of subsisting and developing by 
itself apart from any community of minds, and 
having natural rights inherent in itself apart from 
any reciprocity with other minds ; and therefore re- 
garded society as resulting from a contract or con- 
vention. But, in reality, mind can be mind only 
in reciprocity with other minds ; and rights and 
duties can arise only in the correlation of minds 
with minds in a social organism. Morality is 
therefore a social thing, and we must look for its 
standard in a social and common good. 

And further, these older systems were accus- 
tomed to separate the good into two rival camps 
(so to speak ', viz.^ the good of self and the good 
of others, egoistic and altruistic good. And these 
were supposed to be inconsistent with each other, 
so that in seeking the one, vvt* must sacrifice the 
other. I j^oism said that each must S(‘ek his own 
good to the disregard of that of others ; altruism, 
that we must seek the good of others to the 
sacrifice of our own. Stoicism, again, required the 
individual to sacrifice personal goods altogether, 
and identify himself with impersonal law. 

But the true moral theory, on the contrary, 
sho%vs that the good of the individual and the 
jgeneral good are reciprocal and relative to each 
otherj so that’the individual, in order to promote 
his own good in the highest sense, must aim not 
at his own personal good so much as at the com- 
mon good. To seek life alone in isolation and 
si'llishness is to lose life ; to forget one’s own life 
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in promotion of the common good is to find life. 

And the ideal good which is the ultimate end and 
standard of conduct will be like a system of concen- 
'tric circles, one within another, like circles in water 
widcming from the centre outwards — each narrower 
ideal widening into a more comprehensive one, and 
the wider one returning upon the narrower. For 
there will be — 

(r) The individual’s own good, the ground of his 
duties towards himself. (2) Tlu* good of his family 
andTrieiuls, with his duties towards them. (3) The 
good of the community in which he lives, his city or 
nation with its corresponding set ol duties. (4)^ 1 ho 
good of humanity or of all mankind collectively. 
(5) The good of all sentient or rational beings in 
tile universe, duties towards whom may be summ(*(l 
up in one word as duty towards God, who is the; 
life-giving and unifying principle of the whole. 1 hus 
Jethics filially rises into religion, or duty towards 
'God, which includes all other duties within it. And 
the outermost circles flow back (so to speak) upon 
the innermost — the promotion of the wi(kr good 
promotes the narrower also. Thus the first cuul 
lowest community is the family; but families differ- 
entiate into tribes ; and tribes integrate them- 
selves into nations. And thus love of family widens 
into love of country ; and that into love of human- 
ity, and of God. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the highest 
good consists in the perfection of the self as a fian* 
Summary of .rational being; and that this good, in order to be a 
moral and truly spiritual good, must be attained 
through self-realisation of the potentialities lat(;nt 
in the self ; and that this is a good which can be 
attained only by the co-operation of all rational 
beings acting together in mutual correlation, like 
the organs of an organism, so that the individual 
can attain his own highest good only in and through 
that of his fellow-beings. And the spring and im- 
pelling force underlying the development of mental 
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life, is not a life and death struggle for existence' 
between different mental beings, as most evolu- 
tionists have assumed, but a struggle for higher 
and more perfect existence, which can be attained 
only by harmony and community of mental beings. 

§ 62. But then the question comes to be: In 
what does this perfection consist which the self is to 
realize in itself ? What are the potentialities of per- 
fection that are latent in the nature of the self? This 
(piestion, however, from the nature of the case 
admits of only a proximate answer, because only a 
perfect being could give an adequate definition of 
perfection. F 3 ut it is an object of incessant striving 
and partial attainment ; and reason recognises it 
intuitivt'ly wherever it is attained. And from re- 
cognising what has been attained, it can by reflec- 
tion fill in an outline of what remains to be attained 
— can anticipate the lines of future development, 
jand thu.s construct a standard, which though not 
^^b.'iolute nor ultimate, is yet sufficient for the giiid- 
ame of conduct. 

d'he fact that the conception of goodness and 
standard of conduct has varied from age to age — 
that moral judgments have differed so much at 
different times and places — may be a difficulty to 
the intuitional theory of a universal and unerring 
innate moral sense ; but it does not prove, as some 
hav^ argued, that there is no absolute and universal 
good, but only the self-interest of individuals. It 
proves only that the human mind, with its power of 
grasping and conceiving what is good, has under- 
gone development, so that men have been attaining 
gradually, by intellectual development, a clearer and 
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j more adequate conception of the good, and that 
intellectual has been accompanied by moral progress. 

We can go thus far, however, towards a defini- 
tion of the good. — Life consists in activity ; and that 
of a rational being, in free self-directed activity, i.e., 
Uhe exercise of volition ; and the function of the intel- 
lectual and rational powers consists in this, that 
they make such self-directed activity — such self- 
realization — possible. Hence what is essentially 
good or bad in the nature of the self must manifest 
itself in conduct, i.e., in the free exercise of will. 
Hence it may be said that the highest perfection of 
the self consists in perfection of will. “There is 
nothing without qualification good in heaven or on 
earth except a good will” (Kant). “ Ihe supreme 
good consists in the possession of all the perfections 
whose acquisition depends upon our own free will” 
(Descartes). 

Still this perfection of self or of will remains, it 
must be admitted, a vague idea, which the theory 
has no means of filling up, and making concrete. 

And this theory of the end may se(un at first sight 
to involve a vicious circle. Good action is action tend- 

I ing towards the n^alization of a perh'.ct self ; and 
perfection of self consists in the tend(Micy to good 
action. And again : the highest good consists in a 
good will; and a good will consists in willing what 
is good (indicating that the good will is only a 
means to a higher good). The fallacy, however, is 
more apparent than real. The ultimate end is a 
disposition permanently and essentially good. 
Particular good actions do not imply a disposition 
radically good, but they tend by accumulation 
to make the disposition good. Thus they not only 
manifest the goodness of the self, but they tend to 
make it good. 

§ 63. The above, then, may be accepted as a 
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Statement in the abstract, of the highest good of 
I human nature that it consists in realization, by 
I voluntary effort of the self, of all the potentialities 
I of excellence latent in the self--in self-realization. 

' Vet, when we proceed to consider how this highest 
good is to be applied as a standard for ordinary 
iimral judgments, difficulties present themselves. 
Will, and therefore the inner nature of the self 
with its perfection or imperb^clion, manifest itsolf in 
particular actions. It is therefore only tln^ particular 
actions that W(^ can know and judge directly — the 
nature of the self only indirectly, as b(dng mani- 
fested in them. 

Does then the supposed ideal of the perfect self 
supply us with an adc‘(iuate standard by which to 
judge particular actions ? In order to its use as a 
standard it would be necessary — 

(1) d'hat we should have ready before our 
minds a clear and adequate idea of the perfect self ; 

(2) That we should be able to determine by 
deduction from this idea what classes of actions, 
and what rules of action are consistent with such 
perfection, or conducive to its attainment ; 

(3) And that we should be able to judge every 
individual action that presents itself, by bringing it 
under one or other of those rules of action which 
are deducible from the highest ideal. 

But then the following objections present them- 
selves — 

(/) In judging the rightness and wrongness 
of particular actions, we do not find ourselves per- 
forming any such complicate deductive process 
as this ; the ordinary act of moral judgment is 
rather an act of simple intuitive perception. 
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(//) \V<* do not lind in onr minds any sindi 

ad(*quat<* and r<‘ady-mad(‘ idea of tho perfect self 
as would b(' n'quired, and is assumed in the theory. 
The idea is rather one which has to he worked 
out by reflection and philosophical deduction, 
and can only be approximated to through the ex- 
perience and thought of successive ages. 

'This is equivalent to saying that the ideal 
theory does not by itself give the explanation 
which we require, of particular moral judgments. 
These are not complicate deductions, but simple 
intuitions. And, indec'd, it would be impossible to 
form any ideal conception of what is essentially good 
in the nature of mind, if we had not a power of 
first judging what is good and bad in the particular 
actions in which the nature of mind is manifested. 
We must be able to judg(‘ what is good in particular 
actions by themselves, before we can form any id(‘a 
of what is good in the nature of the agent. 

What then, we may ask, is the use and signilic- 
ance of the id(‘al theory ? W(* answer : It supplies 
a true statement i/i the abstract, of the highest good 
of rational bidngs. But it is only an abstract and 
formal statement, which re(|uires to be fHled up, 
and transformed into a conende definition. And 
the defining of the pi^rfect sidf is es.sentially a 
problcMii for philosophical analysis and deduction — • 
one to which even an approximate answer can 
be attained only by such metaphysical analysis of 
rational life as was attempted by Kant in his '^Criti- 
(jiie of F metical Reason f and such deduction from 
a philosophical conception of rational mind and its 
place and function in the world-system, as was 
attempted by Aristotle in his '' Metaphysic f by 
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Spinoza in his '^Ethica^'^ and recently by T. H. 
Green in Prolegomena to Ethics!' 

And the use of such a philosophical ideal is that 
it explains the meaning and purpose of life, and the 
reason why certain actions arc good and others bad 
— that they are consistent with, and conducive 
to the highest perfection, and therefore the highest 
good of self-conscious beings. 

But there must be some simpler mean^ of 
judging the rightness and wrongnc'ss of particular 
actions — some standard, which will be consisLent 
with, and auxiliary to the highest good, but more 
distinct and delinable ; and which will be accessible 
without any abstruse process of philosophical de- 
duction such as the idealist theory supposes. 

Of the many attempts which have been made 
to construct an ideal of personal perfection which 
might be held up as a standard to be aspired to, 
we may distinguish three types — the Greek, the 
Hindu and the Christian. 

(a) 'Fhc Greeks generally thought of the per- 
fect man as one thoroughly fitted for all the duties 
and enjoyments of the present life on earth ; and 
formed therefore what may be called a natural- 
istic conception of th(! perfect life, in which most 
importance was attached to physical and intellec- 
tual attributes — -moral excellence being virtually 
identilied with knovvhalge, 

[h) The Hindus also thought of personal per- 
fection as fitness for life on this physical world, but 
thoyglit of worldly existence as prolonged through 
successive terms of life — sinking lower or rising 
higher in dignity according to the moral merit of 
the person. The Hindu and Buddhist conception, 
therefore, went beyond the popular (irt'ek one 
(though not beyond certain Greek sects such as the 
Stoic s) in giving greater distinctne.ss and emphasis 
to the moral ehmient. 

(c) The Christian concc'ption, again, rc'gard.'- the. 
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known to be 
in confor- 
mity with 
the ideal self 
unless first 
, known to be 
! right in 
thcm.selvcs 


present worldly life as only an antecedent stage of 
moral development (regarded as essentially self- 
development or self-realization), and as preparatory 
to a higher, more purely spiritual form of existence 
in closer communion with absolute spirit, prolonged 
through eternity, and therefore independent of 
earthly circumstances. 

Thus the Greek regarded the present life as 
capable of being perfected ; the Hindu regarded 
existence as at present comparatively evil, but as 
capable ^of being approximately perfected by a 
series of terrestrial lives ; the Christian regards tlu; 
present life as only a transitory stage preparatory 
to a higher. 

§ 64. We arrive, therefore, at 
XX. Har- the following conclusions. Exter- 
^andard— command or law cannot make 

Intuition. an action to be morally right or 
wrong ; it must be right by its own 
nature before it can be binding as law. Conducive- 
ness to pleasure cannot be accepted as the standard 
of rightness, because actions may be conducive to 
pleasure, and at the same time wrong in themselves. 
The principle of self-realization may be accepted as 
supplying a correct expression of the? highest good 
of human nature ; but we find that the idea of the 
perfect self is too vague and remote to serve as a 
standard for ordinary moral judgments, and that 
such an idea cannot be arrived at even a[)proxi- 
mately without employing, in the process,- another 
more distinct and accessible standard of judgment. 

I Such a standard we find in the conceprion of right- 
\ ness as a quality seen to be inherent in^ the^Jorni^ 
\ of an action y when the circumstances of the agent,’ 
and the mtended means and results of the action 
fire taken into consideration. 

We are thus broiiglit at last to what may he 
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called the intuitional or formal account of moral 
quality and standard. In other words, we conclude 
(i) that rightness is a special kind of quality inher- 
ent in the form and nature of every action^ inde- 
ipendently of its being commanded or forbidden by 
any one, and independently of its bearing on the 
pleasure of any one ; (2) that this intrinsic quality 
of rightness can be discerned intuitively by con- 
sidering the action in relation to its immediate 
cir^uiiistances — the relations of the agent to other 
persons before and after the action, in so far as 
affected by the intention of the agent ; (3) that the 
standard is the general ’4dea which we form and 
carry about in our minds, of what we have perceived 
to be intrinsically right in particular actions, and 
with which we compare every new action to see 
whether it agrees with the general idea of rightness ; 
and ^4) that the judgment is the act of intuitively 
perceiving in the action the same quality which we 
have already present before our minds as standard. 
For “ actions have a nature, that is, some character 
certainly belongs to them, and somewhat there is 
that may be trtdy affirmed of them. Right and 
loromr denote what actions are. Now whatever* 
anything is, that it is not by w’ill, or decree, or 
power, but by natural necessity^^ (Price). 

But the meaning of this system will evidently 
de|3^nd on what we mean by the form or nature of 
an action. itigjorm is meant that which distin- 
Iguishes one action from another ; ap.d Oli^.differencf?, 
again, consists in the results or effects which the 
agent intends his action to bring about, considered 
jin connection with the circumstances under which 
the agent acts. And these intended results mav be 


Hence the 
intuitional 
view. 


Rightness, a 
quality in- 
hereift in the 
nature of an 
action. 


Discernible 

intuitively. 


And the 
working 
standard is 
the general 
idea of such 
formal 
rightness. 


1 And by the 
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produces. 
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The right- 
ness and 
wrongness 
of actions 
m\ist there- 
fore lie in 
these 

changes of 
relatron. 


Is it possible 
then to 
define, or at 
least des- 
cribe the 
quality of 
rightness ? 


Rightness 
and wrong- 
ness of 
action may 
be described 
as harmony 
and discord 


conveniently described as a change of relation be- 
tween the person who acts, and the things which 
are the objects of his action, and the persons affect- 
ed by it. This may be understood in the follow- 
ing way. —The agent, before the action, stands in a 
certain set of relations to other persons and things ; 
and the effect of the action is that it changes this 
set of relations. And in fact, people living in so- 
ciety are living in a moving equilibrium of relations 
to each other, which are being continually adjusted, 
interrupted, and readjusted, not only by natural 
events, but by every action of every individual. 

Now the form or nature of the action consists 
in this change of relation which it brings about , 
and it is in this form of the action, or intended 
change of relation, that the quality of rightness or 
wrongness resides. 

§ 65. How then are we to define or describe 
this quality of rightness or wrongness which W(! 
perceive to be inherent in the form of the action ? 
We can understand that in these changing sets of 
relations there is something which can be called 
fitness or unfitness, c^ngruity or incongruity, pra- 
; portion or disproportion, harmony or discord ; and 
j that every new act tends either to restore soiih' 
I fitness and harmony of relation which is being lost, 
\or to destroy some one which has hitherto prevailed. 

Thus right conduct may be understood as 
conduct which readjusts and promotes fitness of 
relation betw'een a person and other persons, and 
tends to keep up the harmony of relations in which 
social life consists ; and wrong conduct, as what 
breaks the true harmony of relations and introduces 
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som<‘thing discordant, unfit, and out of keeping. 

wrongness of an a cti on will 
co nsi.st, therefore, in tlie congruity or incongruity 
of Uxe action’s intended results with this harmony of 
relations. When they have this quality of fitness, 
k(‘eping, congruity or harmony with each other, then 
the action is right. When they involve an element 
of unfitness, incongruity or discord, then the action 
is wrong. The moral standard is the general idea 
which 7ve form of fitness and harmony of relations 
as determined by voluntary actiojns ; and moral 
judgment consists in discerning this fitness or unfit- 
ness of relations, which can be done by merely con- 
templating the circumstances and terms of the rela- 
tions, and therefore without the help of inference, 
'riie duty of every rational being consists in his being 
bound as a rational being to keep up this fitness or 
congruity of relation. And the whole duty of man 
may be summed up in the maxim of Kant : “ Act in ^ 
.such a way that the rule according to which you act . 
may be accepted as a rule of action by all rational 
'"t)eings,” i.e.^ would keep up the harmony of rela- 
tions which makes social life possible and desirable. 

The full meaning of this harmony of rela- 
tions, and the reason why it .should be considered 
to be the essence of moral rightness, may be 
better understood from the following consider- 
ations. — Voluntary action consists in intentionally 
procj^cing certain results, and these results consist 
in certain changes in our own circumstances, and 
those of other persons affected by our action. 
Wc may express this by saying that voluntary 
action consists in intentionally producing changes 
of relation among people living together in society. 

Now society may be compared to an organism. 

In the organism every cell, fibre, and organ stands 
in a definite relation to every other. Every cell has 


of the new 
relations 
produced by 
the action. 


The mean- 
ing of such 
harmony and 
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The bodily 
organism. 


The social 
organism. 


its own special function to perform^ in relation to 
other cells, and to the organ of which it forms part ; 
and every organ, in relation to other organs, and to 
the organism as a whole. And the life and health 
of the whole depends on . a certain harmony of 
relations being maintained among all the cells and 
organs — the forms and degrees of the work per- 
formed by them. 

Similarly, every person living in society is the 
centre of a complicate system of relations to other 
persons, and is what he is in virtue of these relations. 
Thus parent and child, master and servant, teacher 
and pupil, ruler and subject, physician, lawyer, trades- 
man, millionaire and beggar, have their relations to 
each other and to society as a whole ; and thus 
hutnan society, like an organism, is a moving 
equilibrium of relations, and this equilibrium is 
changed, and thereby adjusted, deranged, or re- 
adjusted, by every action of every individual. Wc 
ciin understand, therefore, that it is this adjusting 
or deranging of relations, this producing of har- 
mony or discord, that makes actions to be right or 
wrong. 


And indeed this conclusion, that moral rightness 
consists in harmony of relations, is only what we 
b'^th ccMisfsts expect when we consider the place and 

in^harmonV meaning of harmony in the general economy of 
of processes living beings (not to speak of its place in the 
and results, physical system of the universe). For— 


(i) The life itself of the individual is a har- 
mony of relations. The organism is a system of 
cells, fibres, and more complex organs, of which 
every one has its own special function and duty ; 
and the unity and life of the whole depends on th<^ 
proportion and harmony with which the cells, fibres* 
and organs work together, according to their', 
special functions, and in their due proportions. 
When one cell or organ works for its own enlarge- 
ment alone, or ceases to promote the working of 
the rest, then disease and death ensue. 


( 2 ) The collective life of society also consists 
in a harmony of relations. Society is made up of 
individuals and classes. Every individual has his 
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function in relkion to others (as every cell in the 
physical organism), and is the centre of a system of 
relations, and every action of every individual con- 
sists in either disturbing or readjusting the equili- 
brium of relations by which society lives. 

In this way we can understand, why it is in the 
maintenance of this harmony of changing relations 
that the rightness of conduct consists. 


^ § 66. We can understand, then, that the health 
and well-being of society will depend on the main- 
tenance, by continual readjustment, of the har- 
mony of relations among its constituent individuals ; 
and that the excellence of the individual will consist 
in the harmony of his character and Actions with the 
health and healthy development of the social organ- 
ism ; and that the moral quality of his actions will 
consist, therefore, in their congruity with the system 
as a whole ; and that this congruity of relations 
can be perceived intuitively on considering the 
terms between which the relations e\ist. This, 
then, is the intuitional explanation of the moral 
standard and judgment. 

But that the relations on which the rightness of 
conduct depends are extremely complex, is ob- 
vious when we consider that they fall into the 
following three groups — 

[a) The relations in which the agent stands to 
other persons, and in which other persons stood to 
eaclt other, before the action ; 

(b) The relations in which the agent stands to 
other persons, and the relations in which other per- 
sons stand to each other, after the action^ in so far 
as affected by the action, for the effects of the action 

go on spreading and deepening to the end of 

l/orld; 


Ilpnre the 
conclusion 
which 

follows as to 
the nature of 
moral right- 
ness. 


And as to the 
complexity 
of moral 
judgment. 


Including 

simple 
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And com- 
pound 
relations. 


And as to 
how differen- 
ces of moral 
judgment 
arise. 


(i:) And the relations, again, between these two 
sets of relations, i,e., between the relations prevail- 
ing between the agent and other persons before the 
action, and those prevailing after the action. 

These sets of relations, it is clear, will differ for 
every agent, and change with every action ; and the 
life of society will consist in the continually chang- 
ing equilibrium resulting from the harmonious 
reciprocal activities of its constituent factors. 

But if the rightness and wrongness of actions 
depend on such a complexity of circumstances, 
extending even into the unknown future, how, it 
may be asked, can moral judgment be simple and 
intuitive'^ The answer is, that in most cases the 
moral quality of an action is sufficiently obvious on 
consideration of its immediate circumstances and 
relations — the agent and the circumstances under 
which he acts, and the proximate results which he 
intentionally produces. For, in the majority of cases, 
the remote and unknown results will be good or bad 
— according as its proximate and intended results 
are such. 


Still it must be admitted that the complexity of 
relations, on which the moral quality of an action 
depends, makes the judgment to be often complex 
and difficult, and leads to errors and differences of 
moral judgment. Uniformity of judgments supposes 
that the terms are always present; and com- 
pleteness of judgment supposes that all the terms 
are present. Rut in moral judgment the complexity 
of the terms is such that they may not all be present 
to the judging mind, which will lead to errors of 
judgment; and different terms may be present to 
different minds, which will lead to frequent dif- 
ferences of judgment. 


It follows 
also that 
moral right, 
ness is not 


§ 67. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
moral quality is a relational quality,, or one whi^h 
I consists in a certain harmony of relations betw»^^, 
'-certain terms, and is discerned by that intelle^h^ 
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power which discerns proportions and harmonies be- 
tween things. It follows that moral judgment bears 
some analogy to aesthetic judgment, and moral qual- 
ity to the beautiful, in so far as it consists in propor- 
tions and harmonies betw'een parts. The essential 
difference between moral and aesthetic harmony 
arises from the difference of their terms. The 
beauty of a building consists in relations of shape 
and dimensions between its arches, pillars, and other 
parts ; that of a landscape, in relations between 
hills and plains, woods, streams, clouds, shadows 
and colours ; that of a piece of music, in sounds 
of certain tones and timbres. But the terms between 
which moral relations exist are minds with their 
needs, desires, hopes, fears, volitions, and the ob- 
jects which they produce and use as the means of 
their preservation and well-being. 

This account, therefore, assumes that moral 
quality is capable, if not of definition, at least of 
description and illustration by analogy with certain 
other qualities. And it assumes what may be called 
an intellectual, rational^ or dia noetic view of the . 
faculty of moral perception, assimilating that faculty 
to the general intellectual or rational power of dis- 
cerning relations, proportions and harmonics. 

Many moralists, however, have attempted to ex- 
plain it as a quality absolutely unique and sui generis i 
(of ^ kind by itself), which every one can perceive ! 
and feel for himself, but which bears no analogy to 
any other quality ; and which no one, therefore, can 
define, nor even describe, nor communicate to any 
one else. But by insisting too much on the unique- 
ness of the quality in one respect, viz,, in respect 
of kind, they are obliged to sacrifice its uniqueness 
ii^-^nother respect, viz., in the manner in which it is \ 
Is i’-ived; and, to assimilate moral perception to ' 
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the unique, 
indefinable, 
unaccount- 
able thing 
which it is 
sometimes 
assumed to 
be. 


Especially 
by those who 
explain the 
faculty of 
moral judg- 
ment as a 
sense. 
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Granted that 
the above arc 
legitimate 
standards of 
action, there 
must be 
some order 
of subordi- 
nation 

among them. 


The legal 
standard is 
practical ly 
subordinate 
to the utili- 
tarian. 


scnse-percfption, and moral quality, therefore, to 
the sense-qualities of things ; thus arriving at the 
moral sense theory of the judgment, which will be 
described under moral faculty. 


XXI Rela- ^ conceptions of 

tion between Law, Pleasure, Perfection, and Har- 
the Stan- mony arc all ethical standards ac- 
dards. cording to which actions may b(‘ 

judged and regulated. The question is : w'hich ot 
them is the ultimate standard to which the others 
are to be subordinated as means to end? It will 
be found, however, that the idealist and intuitional 
standards — those of perfection and harmony — are, 
in the last analysis, identical, or at least coincident 
as being only dilTerent aspects of the same, hor 
the harmony of action which constitutes the intui- 
tional standard, is the means and condition of the 
perfect social life ; which is, again, the means and 
condition of the perfect individual spiritual life 
which the ideal theory holds up as ultimate good. 
The intuitional standard, therefore, may be regarded 
as merely a sin>pler and, for practical purposes, more- 
convenient statement of tlic idealist one ; or the 
idealist one as a philosophical explanation of the 
intuitional. Thus the standards will be found to 
be reducible to three. Wc have, however, to con- 
sider the relation of the standards more in dcUiil. 

(A) As for the /c/frt'/ standard -law in the com- 
mon sense is distinguished by this, that it is imposed 
from without, and enforced by sanctions (pi^nish- 
ments, and, in some cas(^s, rewards). But thesfe de- 
prive mere obedience to law of any purely 
character. Hciiee the purpose for \vbieb A" 
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imposed is not directly moral, but rather utilitarian. 
They are imposed as conditions of, and means to- 
wards order, peace, safety, and material prosperity, 
viz.y by maklnsf it to be for the self-interest of indivi- 
duals to subordinate what would otherwise be their 
own interests to the good of others, in cases where 
the altruistic and moral motives are insulTicicnt. 
Their motive, therefore, is expediency. 

Thus we can see that the legal standard is 
subordinate to the hedonist one. The force of law 
consists in this that it attaches sanctions to certain 
rules of conduct, which make it to be for the self- 
interest of men to observe these rules. The rules, 
again, thus sanctioned are imposed as being expedi- 
ent for the common interests of the community, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Thus laws are really artifices for making it to be 
to the self-interest of individuals, to subordinate 
what would otherwise be their own self-interests, 
to the collective interests of the community. 

It does not follow, however, that they have no 
moral significance. They have a morally educative 
influence. They tend to produce habits of right- 
doing, and habit.s deepen into inclinations. And 
they emphasize the importance of right-doing, and 
stimulate the powers of moral intuition, until the 
purely utilitarian and egoistic motive for obedience 
comes to be supplemented, and perhaps superseded 
in many cases by a moral one. 

• (B) As for the hedonist standard — if w'e re- 
cognise pleasure or happiness as a good, w e have to 
consider its relation to that Good which we consider 
to be the ultimate one, and the highest standard. 
We can understand, of course, that the pursuit of 
the low^er good w ill be right when, and in so far 
as it is consistt*nt with or conducive to the higher 


For law 
depends on 
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force. 


And sanc- 
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And may be 
said to in- 
clude really 
two stand- 
ards — plea- 
sure and 
happiness. 


But what is 
to be said as 
to the ulti- 
mate relation 
between 
moral worth 
and cither 
pleasure or 
happiness? 


There are 
two possible 
relations be- 
tween them. 


good, which consists in essential personal worth ; 
that the hedonist standard therefore is subordinate 
to the Moral, as the Legal is to the Hedonist. 

The question is complicated, indeed, by the dis- 
tinction between pleasure SLnd happiness. We have 
found pleasure to consist in the gratification of the 
senses and their wants ; and therefore, though a 
state of consciousness, to be directly of physiologi- 
cal , origin, and subject directly to physiological 
conditions. We have found that happiness, on the 
contrary, depends on the satisfaction of wants 
which do not rise directly out of the states of 
organism, but out of imperfections comprehended 
by thought and reason, and belonging therefore 
to the higher spiritual nature of man — the cravings 
of sympathetic feeling, and aspirations towards 
intellectual, msthetic, and moral perfection. 

But we have seen the deficiency of the theories 
which make either pleasure or happiness to be the 
Highest Good. How then are vve to conceive the 
ultimate relation between them and the Highest 
Good ? Are vve to conclude that the Highest (iood 
has nothing to do with ph'asure or happim'ss, 
or that they are connected in some way ? 

Kant, who insisted so strongly on the absolute 
independence of the moral ideal — on the principle 
that the rightness of action has no dependence on 
its quality of promoting happiness — assumed 
nevertheless that the Good would not be complc'te 
unless accompanied by happiness as its reward ; 
and showed that there are two possible ways in 
which the ultimate Good and happiness may be 
connected — 

{a) Analytically — the state *01 perfection 
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which we call the hic^hest good may be such thaJt 
happiness is implicitly contained in it, and rises 
out of it as a natural and necessary consequence. 

This w’ill be the case if happiness has its condi- 
tions within the mind itself — if the highest satis- 
faction must be self-satisfaction — and if, therefore, 
the highest happiness consist in the consciousness 
of fulfilling one’s greatest needs, and accomplishing 
one’s highest end, and thereby attaining one’s 
highest perfection as a factor of the world-system. 

This was the opinion of the ancient Stoics, 
who held that the good man may be happy even 
on the rack, viz.^ in the consciousness of his own 
rectitude. It was also the view of Descartes : 
‘ The supreme good consists in the possession of all 
the perfections whose acquisition depends on our 
own free will ; and felicity is the mental satisfac- 
tion which follows this acquisition.” “Happiness,” 
Spinoza said, “is not the reward of virtue, but 
virtue its(‘lf,” meaning the satisfaction which 
springs out of the consciousness of virtue. Or — 

(/;) Synthetically — it may be that the perfect 
state has no necessary tendency of its own to pro- 
duce happiness, so that if it is to be accompanied 
by happiness, the happiness must be added on to it 
from without (synthetically) by some higher power. 
This compels us to assume an active moral power, 
above the world-system but operating in it, and 
designedly arranging the order of events in such a 
way that, though there is no necessary connection 
between virtue and happiness, yet the conditions 
which determine happiness shall ultimately be pres- 
ent where virtue is present. In this way, happiness, 
though it does not rise out of virtue analytically 
as its consequence, is added on to it synthetically as 
its sanction and reward. 
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The idealist 
and intui- 
tionist stand- 
ards are only 
different 
sides of one 
moral stand- 
ard. , 


The remain- 
ing question 
with regard, 
to Ethical 
Judgment is 
that of the 
faculty by 
which we 
judge. 


. This was the conclusion at which Kant himself 
arrived ; and from this, as a corollary of his intui- 
tional system of morals, he sought to show that the 
being of God is a necessary postulate of morality, 
viz.^ to insure the ultimate concomitance of happi- 
ness with moral perfection. 

Later thinkers incline rather to the view of an 
essential (analytical) connection between virtue 
and happiness, so that the latter rises out of the 
former as its consequence ; and this seems to be 
required by the idealist theory of the Good. 

(C) As for the idealist and intuitionist stand- 
ards — we can see that these ultimately coincide, and 
are indeed but two aspects of the same ; that har- 
mony of conduct with circumstances, which reason 
discerns directly to be right and imperative, is the 
condition of that self-realization which reason dis- 
cerns to be the highest end and Good of rational 
beings. Intuitive perception gives the facts, viz.^ 
the rightness and wrongness of particular actions, 
and thereby a proximate and intuitive standard. 
Philosophical reflection gives the significance and 
reason of such rightness, by enabling us to compre- 
hend such harmony of conduce as the condition of 
our realizing the highest (iood and end of our 
being. 

XXII. The § ^9* The moral judgment of 
Faculty of actions supposes that we have be- 
fore our minds a standard by which 
we judge. The moral standard is a 
general idea of what is good and right in action, 
and wdiat it is our duty to do. The standard, there- 
fore, supposes a power of mind by which we can 
discern the quality of rightness and obligatoriness, 
and the merit of doing what is right, and the guilt 
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of doing what is wrong ; and form a general idea^ 
or standardj of what is right, obligatory, meritori- 
ous ; and discern the agreement or disagreement of 
every new action with this standard, as we discern; 
a *'new building, picture, or poem to agree or dis-'. 
agree with the general idea which we already 
have of the beautiful in these arts. 

This power has been spoken of as the moral 
faculty ^ conscience, or moral sense. What, th«n, is 
the nature of this faculty ? Is it a faculty of percep- 
tion analogous to the faculties of sense, giving the 
difference between right and wrong somewhat as 
taste gives the difference between sweet and sour, 
and giving an instinctive tendency to prefer the 
one form of action to the other, without knowing 
why ; or, a capacity of emotion like sympathy 
making us fed the pains and pleasures of others, 
combined with the general intellectual power of 
drawing inferences from the pleasurable effects of 
our actions in the past to what their effects will be 
in the future ; or an application of the general 
intellectual power of discriminating relations and 
proportions with their harmonies and discords ? 

The truth is that our view of the faculty which 
perceiy^^ and judges depends on our view of the 
^ quality wh ich has to ,be_perceiyed, and therefore on 
the sUndard of et hical goodoess ; so that we may 
consider the different views of the faculty in relation 
to those already given of the standard. Hence: — 

§ 70. I. As to the kind of faculty implied in 
the legal standard. — We may consider first, there- 
fore, what kind of faculty will be required to discern 
the rightness or wrongness of actions when the 


Called con- 
sri«‘nce or 
moral sense. 


But ac- 
counts of 
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differ accord- 
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fecial 
Faculty of 
Judgment. 


standard is external command or law, and the quality 
I to be discerned consists simply in conformity or non- 
conformity with given law — the command of God, 
or the political law of the land, or the manners, 
customs and institutions of society. 

In this case, supposing that the laws are given 
us, and we take for granted that they are right 
because they are given us, nothing is required 
^|for the judgment beyond the power of forming 
la general idea or understanding of the classes of 
Uli^lions commanded and forbidden by the law ; and 
of discerning thereby the agreement or disagree- 
ment of every new action with the requirements of 
the law, in which its goodness or badness con- 
sists ; and of picturing in imagination the rewards 
and punishments which will follow obedience and 
disobedience. 

. This standard, then, evidently docs not require 
any special faculty for ethical judgment, but only 
I ordinary experience, understanding, and imagina- 
■ tion. 


Does the 
Hedonist 
Standard 
then suppose 
a sperial 
Faculty of 
Judgment ? 


§ 71. II. We have next to consider what kind 
of faculty is implied in judging actions according to 
the hedonistic standard. If this standard be identi- 
cal with the moral standard proper as hedonists 
think, then this faculty will be identical with moral 
faculty. In other words, if pleasure be the highest 
good, and rightness of conduct be its conduciveness 
to pleasure, then that power by which we discern, 
and judge preferable, those lines of action which are 
most conducive to pleasure, will be identical with 
moral faculty. 

(A) Now, it is clear in the first place that the 
egoistic form, which makes the end and standard to 
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each man to be his own personal pleasure, will re- Egoistic 

.• Hedonism 

quire no. special faculty of moral judgment. It will does not re- 
suppose merely that we can learn from experience spedat"^ 
what things are conducive to our pleasure or pain ; faculty, 
and have power of drawing inferences from what 
[las happened in the past to what will happen in the 
future ; and power of vividly conceiving, or pictur- 
fing in thought, our own possible future happiness 
or misery, viz., as a motive to work for obtaining 
the one and avoiding the other ; and power of 
forming, by means of inference and imagination, a 
more or less definite conception of the greatest 
happiness of our life as a whole, and of what actions 
will lead to it. 


Hence this system will reduce morality to J^riu 
^d e nce^ at best, o r cnliirhtcned self-love, with the 
^powerof judging and regulating action in such a 
way as to attain the greatest possible amount of plea- 
sure on the whole. And the judgment of action as 
right or wrong will be only an inference from what 
has given us most pleasure or pain in the past to 
what will give us most pleasure or pain in the future 
But it must be maintained that prudence by itself 
is entirely distinct from morality ; and that this 
theory, therefore, is inconsistent with m orality pro- 
pe rly j p-called. But though prudence is not itself 
theTighest standard, nevertheless as judged and 
regulated according to a higher standard, prudence 
is generally a duty. It is our duty to use all possible 
precautions and means for the preservation and 
welfare of self, wherever these means are consistent 
with the preservation and welfare of others ; andj 
tj ie tendency to resist g ratifications, w hic h may prpy^ 
d_^imental to tlie welfare of self, is a virtue. 


Qnlv exper i- 

anfl 

ordinary 


powers 01 



§ 72. (B) The altruistic or universalist form 
of hedonism, however, (assuming that the end and 
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But Altru- 
istic Hedo- 
nism sup- 
poses a spe- 
cial Faculty 
and motive- 
force. 


Namely, 
sympathy 
and other 
acquired 
; feelings 
prompting to 
disinterested 
action. 


Supposing 
power of 
inference 
from past to 
future con- 
sequences of 
actions. 


standard is happiness in general, including that of 
others as well as our own), will suppose another 
standard and motive-force, besides and partly op- 
posed to self-love. It will suppose, indeed, the same 
power of inference and imagination to enable us to 
know beforehand that such and such actions will 
conduce to happiness, and power of picturing vividly 
the happiness or misery to which they will lead; so 
that J:he moral judgment will still be founded on in- 
ference from the past to the future consequences of 
actions. Rut something more will be needed, vis., 
/some capacity which will enable us to feel, and some 
motive-force which will prompt us to promote the 
happiness of others, and seek to relieve their pain 
as well as our own ; in other words, an altruistic 
capacity and impulse, as opposed to the self-love or 
prudence of the previous system. 

This, we have already found, will be essentially 
a capacity of sy mpathy or fellow-feelin g, which 
will enable us to enter into the circumstances of 
others, and feel their pleasures and pains as if they 
were our own, prompting us to promote their happi- 
ness and alleviate their pains ; while about this 
fundamental capacity of sympathy a mass of 
acquired capacities of feeling will accumulate by 
association and transference — prompting to veracity, 
honesty, and justice, as essential to the general 
well-being, even in cases where they do not affect 
directly our own pleasure and pain. 

Hence according to this system the moral 
department of our nature will include — 

(i) An intellectual clement, viz.s a power of 
inference, by which we judge, from the data sup- 
plied by past experience, what will be conducive 
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to pleasure and pain in the future ; and — 

(2) An emotional element, v iz.^ a capacity of 
feeling, which will enable us to enter into and feel 
the pleasures and pains of others, and prompt us to 
promote the former and alleviate the latter, and will 
deter from injury and injustice— a capacity which 
will make us feel (even without reasoning) the 
ultimate ide ntity of our own gond witL 
fellow be ings ; and will give us feelings of satis»fac- 
tion and approval for all conduct conducive to the 
common well-being, and of horror and digust for 
selfishness, injustice, and fraud, and thus supply a 
permanent mass of motive-forces impelling us 
towards justice and beneficence and away from 
their opposites (§ 53). 

And we know that such a capacity of social 
feeling exists (i) because we are conscious of it in 
ourselves, and (21 because society and civilized life 
could not have originated nor continued without it. 

And this utilitarian conscience is accounted for, 
we have found, either as a necessary product of 
the circumstances and experiences of each indivi- 
dual during his own life-time, as Mill thought; or as 
a product of the accumulated experiences of the 
race preserved by inheritance, as Spencer says. 

s-s unders]^ooi,,,b.y,„^hedor^^^^ 
of one kind of actm^, and 
disapprove of another, and feel bound to adopt... 
the one and, avoid the, other. And this approval 
and disapproval will be based on inference as to 
what the consequences of the actions will be to the 
general happiness. 
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And a power 
of entering 
into, and 
feeling the 
feelings of 
others, and 
thereby 
the way in 
which others 
are affected 
by our ac- 
tions. 


Hence the 
moral con- 
science as 
understood 
by hedonists. 
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But there arc 
many objec- 
tions to this 
theory of 
conscience. 


Is then the 
Intuitional 
account of 
conscience 
more satis- 
factory ? 


The objections to this as a snj^cit^nt account of 
Ulioral faculty are involved in tlic objections to 
hedonism' in general, and we need here repeat only 
the following, as being connected with the question 
of the faculty.—^) 1'hc difficulty of accounting 
for such altruistic and disinterested feelings and 
impulses even with the aid of evolution — if we set 
out with the assumption that man naturally cares 
only for pleasure — seeing that the pleasure of self 
-will naturally always take the first place. The 
liability to disillusionment with regard to alfriiistic 
impulses — for even if such impulses and instincts 
could be produced in the ways described, and obeyed 
automatically for a time, yet when men come to 
understand how these tendencies are produced, 
;they will regard them as illusions, and ceas(‘ to 
Ibe actuated by them, so that altruism will fall 
back into ego-altruism. (3) d he hedonistic judg- 
ment would in innumenibh" cases lead to results 
opposed to the true moral judgment, vis.^ cases in 
j which fraud and injustice might be conducive' to 
'the pleasure of some, without causing any con- 
siderable pain to others — so that a strict following 
of the hedonistic ruh', uncorrected by a higher one, 
would lead to mor«d anarchy (§ 58). 

§ 73. HI. We consider next the kind of faculty 
supposed in judging actions according to tho 
intuitive standard, or standard of rightiK'ss ( on- 
sidered as a qualit y inh(‘rent in tht* form and naturr 
of the actions, and such as may be discerned by 
contemplating the actions in connection with tht'ir 
circumstances, without any thought of their being 
commanded or forbidden, or any inference to remote 
results. The (Acuity here supposed, therefore, is a 
faculty of intuition, or immediate knowledge. 

' What then is the nature of this faculty of intuitive 
‘ moral cognition ? 

We are confronted here with an important 
difference among intuitional moralists themselvc?^ 
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as to tl^ nature of the moral quality of rightness,, 
and therefore of the faculty by which it is perceived 
— a difference which has caused them to be divided 
into two schools, called the tnoral sense school, and 
tl^e Intel fictualMi rational school. 

(A) Thus one class of intuitional moralists 
have regarded moral quality as essentially different 
in kind from every other quality, and tlu'refore- 
simple^ unique and unanalysable — such as ev,<‘ry 
one can feel and perceive for himself, but no one 
can define or even describe — and inherent in the 
nature of action as greenness is inhennit in the 
leaf, or light in the sun. 

Hence, as other .simple and ultimate qualities, 
such as colour, taste, smell, require special faculties 
of sensibility and perception to make them known, 
so moral quality, special and unique, will require 
a special form of sensibility for its pc^rception, 
such as will make us sensible of the qualities of 
conduct, in a way analogous to that by whicdi the 
physical senses make us sensible of the qualities of 
physical things. 

How, then, do the 1 acuities operate in 

discerning the qualities of external things in the 
process of external perception ? 

In this way : the different (piali(i(‘s of things occa- 
sion different kinds of passive affection or feeling 
ill us*which we call sensations, and from the feelings 
thus produced in us we know that they have the 
rjualities which occasion these feelings in us — as 
when we judge the leaf to be green or yellow, the 
fruit to be sweet or sour -though we can know the 
qualities only through and in terms of the feelings 
which they give us, i.e., only representatively and 


Two differ- 
ent acroiints 
given by 
intuitionists. 


Some a.ssimi- 
late moral 
jiulgment to 
scii.st*-pcT- 
ct'plion, and 
what 
has been 
called the 
Moral Sense 
theory of 
conscictn'c. 


But what is 



is the nature 
of sense- 
perception ? 


Wc perceive 
external 
things 
through the 
medium of, 
and in terms 
of sen- 
sations. 
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What then 
will be the 
nature of 
moral per- 
ception 
ac('ording to 
this analogy ? 


We shall 
. perceive 
'moral quality 
through, and 
jn terms of 
the feeling 
which it pro- 
duces in us. 


•symbolically. Thus the feeling or sensation pre- 
cedes, and gives rise to the perceptual judgment. 

We apply this analogy now to moral judgment. 
When we picture the actions in our minds, the special 
kind of quality which we call moral will give rise 
to a special kind of feeling in us. From this we 
know that the action has a special kind of quality 
corresponding to this special kind of feeling which 
it oVeasions in us, and call it moral quality. Thus 
the feeling will precede, and be the ground of the 
judgment. And thus moral faculty will be a kind of 
“superior sense,” or capacity of being passively 
affected by a certain class of qualities, and its per- 
ceptions will have some analogy to sense-percep- 
tions ; and for this reason this view has been called 
the moral sense theory. 



What then 
shall we 
know of 
moral qual- 
ity ? Wc 
shall know 
it only as 
something 
which 

causes in us'a 
certain k,ind 
of sensation 
or feeling — 
agreeable in 
the case of 
rightness, 
disagreeable 
in the case of 
wrongness. ' 


/ 


§ 74. What then is the nature of this moral 
quality discerned by moral sense ? The answer 
given is that, being simple and unanalysable, 
rightness cannot be defined any more than colour 
or taste, though every one discerns it for himself. 
The sensation which rightness gives, however, is 
described as an agreeable feeling, or pleasure, 
and further distinguished as a feeling of approba- 
tion or approval, and as a kind of liking ; while 
the sensation of wrongness is disagreeable, and 
described as a feeling of disapprobation, aversion, 
dislike, or distaste. 

And the feeling of rightness or approbation, 
again, involves, or carries along with it in some way, 
a sense of duty — the feeling or consciousness that 
what is right is at the same time obligatory, or that 
it is our duty to do what is right, as is expressed in 
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the general moral law : Do wluit you discern to lie 
right, or: Make all your actions conform to your 
idea of rightness; and tlie feeling of t'esponsibility^ 
or of meriting punishment, when conduct is con- 
trary to tlie feelings of moral sense*. 

riiiis the faculty has b<‘en described as ' *a mora l 
sense or tacultv (d iniiul which instantly disrerti^: 
moral good and evil by a kind of sensation or taste, 
mdepenelenlly of reason and thought V* Also as a 
“moral sense or instinct wher(‘by we conceive and 
leel a pleasure in right and a distaste and aversion 
to wrong, prior to all reflection on th<*ir natures and 
('ons(‘(|uence.s.” Alsi; as a ‘•sensibility to the vari- 
ous gradations of tin* moral scale,” and compared 
to “an ear for music.” “On contempl.iting actions,” 
it has been said, “ W(‘ experience a fee ling of an agree- 
able or disagreeable kind, and discerning the 
char'K'ter or (juality of these actions by means of 
the feelings wliich they a\\«ik(‘n, we pronounce 
them to be good, or bad.” 

“ It is plain that reason is only a subsc'rvient 
j)Ower of our ultimate determinations either of 
perception or will. The ultimate end is settled by 
some ; by some sense .ve enjoy happiness, 
and self-love determines to it without reasoning. 
Reason can only direct to the means, or ( ompare 
two ends previously constituted by some other 
immediate power” (Hutcheson). 

StiJl the analogy with the physical senses must 
not, it is admitted, be carried too far. 'I hese have 
physical organs; moral sense has not. These are 
«*xternal, or affected from without ; it is internal or 
ren#x —affected by action as represented in the 
mind (and thus far like emotion). Yet reason has 
nothing to do with it. The judgment is grounded 
wholly on passive feeling. “The first perceptions 
cannot be the object of reason but of immediate 
sense or feeling” (Adam Smith). 

§ 75. But there are serious objections to this 
account of moral intuition as being the work of 

23 


Thi.s is es- 
sentially the 
account 
^iven by 
Hutcheson, 
Martineau, 
and many 
others. 


But there are 
objections to 
the moral 
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sense theory , a distinct and special faculty, and as being like the 
of Con- j , 

science. perception of the physical qualities of things 
through the senses. 

(r) It makes our knowledge of right and 

wrong to depend on a sensation or feeling. To 

It mikes our there are several objections, (i) It makes the 

idea of right- case of moral quality to be the same as that of the 
nsss to be ^ ^ ^ 

only indirect secondary qualities of matter, such as heat and 
cal. coloUir. The existence of such qualities is revealed 

to us in our sensations, and we know them and can 
think them only in terms of our sensations, and 
}j therefore only representathely and symbolically, 
and not as they really are in themselves. So, if 


And to de- 
pend on the 
most vari- 
able and 
untrust- 
worthy 
function of 
mind, via., 
feeling. 


moral quality be reve aled to us only by a special an d 
unanalysable feeling of this sort, it w ill be known to 
us only as represented and symbolized by the feeling . 
and thinkable only in terms of the feelins^. In other 
words, it will be in itself only an .v, or unknown 
something. And further, (//) by making moral judg- 
ment depend on feeling, it makes it depend on 
the most variabler and unreliable of all mental 


functions. For the same thing may produce one 
kind of feeling in one person, and another in 
juiother, and even different feelings in the same 
person at different times ; so that we cannot rely 
upon its giving a real knowledge of things and 
qualities. Thus -people, judging by their feelings 
alone, come to pronounce quite different and con- 
tradictory judgments on things; which shows that 
this wav of judging is inadequate. 

Hence it makes moral conduct to be too much a 
^matter of blind impulse and instinct, depending on 
|a feeling springing up in our minds we do not know 
mow nor why. For though we know that the feeling 
corresponds to a quality in the action, we know 
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nothing further about that quality. 

(2) Those who give this account of the faculty 
seem to think in the following way. — The surest 
and most instantaneous of all our cognitions are 
those which we have of external things, through 
.s^)ecial faculties of sense-perception. But moral 
judgme nt also is immediate and certai n. Therefor e 
moral judgment als o must bi- by a s pecial sense. 
Thus they seem to think that a special faculty would 
make moral judgment more definite and certain. 


And is found- 
ed on a mis- 
taken view of 
what is most 
direct and 
reli.able in 
knowjfidgc. 


This however is questionable. In reality it 
isolates the miwdi frni-n minH as 

whole, and would make it to be an inessential 
and uniiece.s.sary function rather than an essential 
jone ; because a particular sense can be dispensed 
jwith, without destroying the integrity of mind as a 
whole,. One may be without smell, or hearing, or 
even vision, and be a person all the same. So it 
might be with moral faculty, if it were a special 
sens$.,., 

(3) It is difficult to see how this feeling would 
give us the idea of obligation, duty, or ynoral law. 
The mere fact that an action gives us such and such 
a feeling, does not explain why we should be bound 
to do the action ; nor why there should be a uni- 
versal law that men should do such and such actions, 
Feeling by itself is blind, so to speak, and does not 
bind one to anything. Therefore the moral sense 
theory cannot give a good explanation of moral 
law or duty. 

Hence those who take this view of moral quality 
and judgment generally appeal to ext^naMawS-and 
sanctions in order to exptaiTr'Obligation, i.e., to 
rewards and punishments and the hopes and fears 
occasioned by them, and thus fall back on hedo- 
nistic motives. 


And fails to 
give a satis- 
factory 
account of 
moral law. 
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Martineau’s 
account of 
moral qua- 
lity and 
judgment. 

His theory 
of an abso- 
lute scale of 
moral worth 
or hierarchy 
Of springs of 
action. 


The bottom 
of the scale. 


§ 76. The peculiar account of moral judgment 
given by Dr. James Martineau may be referred to 
here, in connection with the moral sense system. He 
assumes that the springs of action have a fixed and 
unalterable order of moral worth, and form a hier- 
archy of rank, rising one above another in a scale 
of moral worth, from the malevolent impulses at 
the bottom to the moral sentiments at the top 
(§ 22). Thus— 

(1) The lowest in the scale will be the acquired 
repiiUlons, or malevolent impulses, which, if they 
really exist, s primr from a love of evil for its own 
^ke , and therefore can never be right under any 
cTrcTi instances, and may therefore be said to be 
b(!low qera in the moral scab*. 

(2) Next abov(' these, t he secondary organic 
proPensions, or yujuired appetites, such as the IquJ 
of (gating and drinkin g for the sake nf f hp plr;rmir<- 
v ^iich they yiv e^: whu:(i may not be wrong, indi'ed, 
but can never possess any degrint of positive merit, 
and are often harmful. 

(3) Next, the pri m arv Qr jrauic p ro pen no}{s. or 
natural appetites, which are necessary to the 

t preserva tion o f life, bu t are low liTltTe moral sea le 
I because they serve din'ctly only the purposes of 
organic life. 

(4) Next, the natural propen.sitit’s to physical 
iictivity (ifid c.xercjscj which are higher than ttie 
appetites proper, because they express the animal 
';})hase of human nature, whorc'as the appidites 
Icorrespond to the vegetative only. 

(3) Next, the low of gain and wealth, which 
are ranked thus high, because tlu‘y involve exercise 
of the intellectual powers; and, though egoistic, yet 
supply the means and materials of altruistic bene- 
ficence. 

(6) Next, the various forms of what is called 
X seutUncntality, or the doing of charitable actions for 
\the pleasure which it gives ourselves to do them. 

(7) Next, s^ndary or acquired pZ-QP-dn^Wlfi^ 
suidi^.lhe love of liberty, and ambition or love of 
power, which is pkiccd thus high in the scale 
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because, though egoistic, the objects at which it 
aims— r^nk and power — are necessary conditions 
of beneficence in its liighcst degrees, 

(8) Next, the Infellcctual and ,rsthctic senti- 
ments, whi('li an* clearly allied to altruistic feeling, 
because the true and the beautiful are capable of 
being communicated and enjoyed by all. 

(g) Next, and much higher than these, come 
the purely altruistic and social feelings themselves 
-affection, friendship, compassion, and the rest. 

(lo) But above all stands the regulating fee'ling 
of conscience^ moral sens_e^ or sensihility to what is 
higher and lower, better and worse, among the 
other springs, and reverence for what is higher and 
Ix'tter. 

Now in voluntary action we have always two 
sprin^rs or motives befon- our miners eye, nf vvhirb 
< ) n(» is necessarily higher and better thaji the,, other 
ill resQtrct of moral worth ; and in willing, we have 
to choose between them. Conscience is seiisibility 
to differences of hiijher and lower, T^etj er and 
worse, among th e sjirings of action . Of two 
alternative springs, it gives us a sense ^ or imme - 
diate fe eling, of the supm-iority o f the one o ver the 
otluT in respect of moral worth ; and this worth or 
iiKiral quality in which one is felt superior to the 
other, is a si mple, u ltimate quality, altog(:t)ier uiuqiLti^ 
land not to h(i compared with any other (juality 
(Whatever —neither wdth s(*nse-(jualities, nor with 
[.'esthetic' harmony and beauty. 

;\n action is right, therefore, when, in willing 
it, w’e choose the higher of the two alternative 
springs of action ; and WTong, when \vc choose the 
Jowor. But a spring wdiich is th(‘ lower in one 
case, i.e., w'hen compared wdth one alternative, may 
be higher in another case wdien compared with a 
Idifferent alternative; and the corresponding action 
fW'hich was wrong in the former case will be right* in 
the latter. 'Chus, if A and B be the rival springs, 
we shall act rightly if wc follow' A, and wTongly if W'c 
lollow B. But if B and (' be the alternatives, w^e 
hall act lightly in choosing B. .'\nd so on through 


i(Si 


The top of 
the scale. 


Hence the’ 
method of 
jndgmeiit 
.H( cording- to 
M.trtinc.'ui. 


('ompnri.son 
of two riv.il 
springs, .uui 
instiiu tivo 
feeliiig th.d 
the one is 
higher th.in 
the other 
in the mnr.il 
scale. 


Hence the 
rightness of 
an action 
'depends on 
its position 
in the S('ale 
.Hs compared 
with its 
Lilternative. 
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!• And hen re 
i lh»same ac- 
,,tion is right 
iin one place, 
; rmd wrong 
In another. 


But this 
a ’count is 
open to 
objections. 


And e.spe- 
rially to this, 
that the 
simple moral 
judgment 
does not 
consist in 
judging one 
action better 
or worse 
than 

another, but 
in judging 
it good or 
bad in con- 
nection with 
its circum- 
stances. 


Hut fur- 
ther con- 
sideration of 
the nature of 
rnor d qua- 
lity will 
guide us to a 
better under- 
standing of 
moral 
faculty and 
lead us to 
the Intellec- 
tual or 


the scale. Thus every motive is right in its own 
place (except the malevolent impulses), and wrong 
only when chosen to the rejection of an alternative 
of higher worth. 

The objection to this account is partly (/J the same 
as to other forms of the moral sense explanation, 
vis.y that it makes right conduct to depend too much 
on blind in.stinctive impulse. The mind, he says, is 
“a casket of stirring instincts;” and instinctive 
impulses in their original and natural forms are, 
he f assumes, necessarily right in their natural 
places. Still, even if this be so, instinctive tendency 
can be at best only a passive and negative kind of 
virtue. Partly also, (//) that the scale of moral worth 
wliich he takes to be the standard of all moral 
judgment, is evidently a product of’ philosophical re- 
flection, such as cannot possibly be present to every 
mind. And especially, (///) that the above descrip- 
tion does not correspond to the real process of moral 
judgment in its ultimate and simplest form. We 
■Judge an action by considering it in relation to its 
' circurnstances. We are not bound to compare it 
always with an alternative action, and choose be- 
, tween the two. This comparison and selection is 
'the method of prudential or utilitarian judgment, 
rather than of moral Judging which of two courses 
will be the more profitable. 

And it may be said that it harmonizes more 
with the voluntarist and automatist view of mind 
than with Martin(*au's own philosoply in its other 
aspects. 

§ 77- is obvious, therefore, that the as- 

sumption of a special moral sense involves an assimi- 
lation of moral quality to the secondary qualities of 
body ; and that this, again, would deprive us of all 
direct knowledge of right and wrong, and leave u.s 
with only an indirect, phenomenal, and therefore 
symbolical knowledge. It remains to be see n 
j whether moral judgment may not be better explain - 
K^d without assiimimg any such special sense, ^ 
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as a joint product of the higher powers of inincl 
which by t heir co-operation constituti^ reason . 

Now moral judgment is judgment of voluntary 
actioJi^; and the nature of the judgment, and there- 
fore of the judging faculty, is suggested to us by 
the nature of its object, viz,^ voluntary action. 
Moral quality cannot be “simple and unique” in 
the sense assumed above, because its object is not 
a “simple thing,” like an object of .sense-percep- 
tion. Voluntary action is a coir.plex change of 
relations brought about within an exceedingly com- 
plicate system of related terms (§ 64), and the 
quality discerned cannot be anything other than a 
relational quality, the knowledge of which involves 
the consideration of many terms, and changes of 
relation between terms. 

The quality must, therefore, come under the head 
of what we call fitness, keeping, congruity, propor- 
tion or harmony of relation ; and, instead of being 
absolutely unique, must have sonn* analogy to beauty 
and harmony in the j)hysical and intellectual spheres, 
and indeed to that harmony of relations in which 
life i tself con sists^ (§ 65). It is a quality, therefore, 
such as could not be perceived through a simple act 
of sense-perception, but only through an intellectual\ 
process of discrimination^ comparison^ and intuition 
analogous to the intuition of the beautiful. Now an 
animal may receive as nfany and as vivid sensations 
from a well-proportioned object as we do, of im- 
penetrability, form and colour of a building but has 
no consciousne.ss of its symmetry and beauty. The 
comprehension of such qualities, therefore, requires 
^nore than simple sense-perception — it requires an 
exercise of the higher mental powder called reason. 
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Rational 
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Now IIk-' 

qua- 
lity of an 
action <*on- 
sists in the 
nature of the 
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which it 
produces 


And discern- 
ing fitness 
and unfitness 
of relation 
a function of 
Reason or 
Intelligence. 
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And is ana- . In other words, rightness nvust be a relational 
difcerning*’^ or.. CQnsist ~ ^n a kin'd ot relation ; and 

of harmjny this relation in which rightness consists, must 
and dis.:ord .itself consist ill a peculiar kind of fitness, keep- 
among congruity, proportion, vis., between the agent 

^ who acts, with his circumstances before and after 

the action, and the persons who are affected 
or acted on by the action, with their circumstances 
Vbefore and after the action ; and wrongness must 
consist in a peculiar kind of unfitness, incongruity, 
want of keeping, or disproportion. Thus^nora l 
rightness of cx)nduct_wilj consist .in ani 

h arnmny7T^p i ng and u n ity of j) arts ; a n(Iinatead.,of 
bein^a^solutHy unique .and aniLbg:QusliL^^ 
qua lities of things, must have some analogy rather 
t^Tie'TugFerTbniis^o the beautiful in the physical 
and intellectual spheres, which consist in symmetry 
and harmony, keeping and unity of parts, and to 
that harmony of relations in which life itself con- 
sists. 


^ 7 (S. And from this it follows that the faculty 
wdiich judges right and wrong is not so much a dis- 
Mor.il Facul- '’^ii)(-t faculty' analogous to tlu* faculties of sense-[)er- 

isfVnAi-°"' .ccplioii, as :i spccM a^m licatioii of the gcneca i 

^Re'ison^'ip intellectual pow'cT hy which we discern and unclei- 

pli(^d to th« ctMntl t]i«» rebnlo ns of thing s, their proportion and 
judgment of ^ 7“*" " k 

vvh.it is good disproportion, harmony and discord, symmetry ainf; 
conduct *** deformity', vis., I ntelli^fcnce or RcdiLQti ; and that the 
, feeling w’hich arises in exercise of the faculty is not 
of the nature of a primary sense-feeling preceding 
the element of cognition as its ground, but of 
an emotion or sentiment following it as its coni>c- 
quence. 

Hence we may describe moral faculty as a com- 
plex power in which the higher intellectual and 
emotional functions of mind meet and co-operate— 

(/) Fundamentally, it is a faculty of intellectual 
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discernment y — in other words, a special application, 
of those rational powers by which we discern the 
relations of things, and the attributes of fitness and 
unfitness, proportion and disproportion, harmony 
and discord, beauty and deformity inherent in their 
relations. It does not consist in having ^first^ a 
j cct l ye feel i n^ y and judging that there must be some- 
thing in actions which occasions the feeling ; but in 
directly perceiving and understanding an j)bjec{ive 
trii thy vi z.y that the intended results are in. .keeping 
or out of keeping with "the circumstances of the 
agent and those affected by the action, and produce 
thereby harmony or discord of ndations, and agree 
or disagree therefore with what is eternally and 
immutably right in the relations of rational beings. 

(ii) But cognition and thought naturally sur- 
rounds itself with feeling or ajfectiony for mind 
cannot but be passively affected by the results of 
its own perception and thoughty and therefore 
cannot but be affected by its perception of the 
harmony and discord of its own actions ; and the 
affection produced is what we call moral sentiment 
— satisfaction or shame, approval or indignation. 
But it is not a case of feeling giving rise to percep- 
tion and thought (as in sense-perception), but of 
perception and thought giving rise to feeling (as in 
the case of the emotions — fear, hope, gratitude, the 
beautiful, and the rest). We do not say that our 
conduct is right or wrong because it gives us sub- 
jectively an agreeable or disagreeable feeling ; but 
it gives us a feeling of pride or shame because we 
have first perceived the objective fact that it is 
right or wrong. 

Thus moral faculty is not a special faculty onji 




And gives 
an immediate 
cognition of 
a particular 
kind of ob- 
jective truth, 
what is 
essentially 
and eternally 
iit and unfit 
in the rela- 
tiijiis of 
things as 
, determined 
\ by the 
I actions of 
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beings. 


But know- 
ledge affects 
the whole 
system with 
correspond- 
ings^tmotion j 
and moral 
knowledge i 
with moral 
emotion or 
sentiment. 
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i level with other faculties, b ut ra ther the culmination 
aad resultant of all the higher faculties, ’Intebe^ctual 
aj ^d em£> dQiiaL.v Fundamentally, It is Intellection, 
but thought clothes itself in emotion, and the 
thought and its emotion are inseparable. Thus the 
cognition of rightness or wrongness in our own 
conduct surrounds itself with pride or shame ; in 
another person’s action, with approval or indigna- 
tion. And the intellectual power and the emotional 
capacity of being affected by its cognitions must be 
regarded as constituting together the moral faculty. 
.And its judgments are based not on subjective sen- 
jfsation, but on objective cognition of “eternal and 
(|ijmniut,a.bi!e, tnittu” 


Hence the 
fundamental 
virtue will 
/be fairness 
I of relation, 
1/.^., justice, 
WnTTTre— 
other virtties 
will be 
resolvable 
ultimalbly 
into this. 


/ And indeed 
the other 
theories 
tacitly as- 
sume such 
a power of 
moral intui- 
tion. 


§ 79. Hence the Rational explanation of the 
faculty and judgment evidently make s justice an d 
l in jus t ice La .lie Ihc fundamjental virtue and vice, and 
Iright and wrong to consist fundamentally in fajiness 
land unfairness ; which arc equivalent to proportion 
and disproportion, fitness and unfitness of relation. 
Eve^Vcnevolence will have to be understood as a 
restoring of the equilibrium of relations which has 
been disturbed by exclusive adherence to other and 
lower rules of action. We shall thus have to con- 
ceive of higher and more general rules of fairness as 
correcting the results of lower and narrower ones ; 
and to think of the perfect individual and social 
I life as resulting from a due balance and proportion 
I of lower and higher motives. 

And finally, it is easy to show that both the 
hedonist and the idealist judgments suppose and 
^depend upon the intuitional one here described : 
■for both suppose a kind of goodness which cannot 
|l^ , g4i£ r ccdver i an y Qf her. wav than i ntuitively., as a 
pond of gooc faess iixbierent [ n the axtioRS* 

For — 

(a) It is obvious that even utilitarians, who 
affect to deny the existence of an intuitive faculty 
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of moral cognition, yet, while maintaining that, 
pleasure is the end, have tacitly a^umed alLlhev 
tiin elliat thcTle is su^ a thing as pr QpQrtiQa.Jitiie&s.^ 
faifSeg^ n th e ^isfe ftbudoaj^ means and maten-l 
als of pleasure^ and that w e have a power of drscefn- | 
ingji intiinHv#lyt TlTuii always 'tacitly 

admitted the reality of intuitive justice, or fairplay. 

( 3 ) And, again, the idealist or perfectionist 
standard is equally dc^pc-ndent on ^ 

i ntuition . Jts id^aljs an ideal of perfect character* 
Hut character manifests itself in action, and can be 
judged good or bad only by judging the actions* in 
which it manifests itself. We cannot, therefore, 
judge character, nor form any ideal of what isl 
perfect in character, without having a power ofi 
Ijudging intuitively what is good and bad in parti- * 
fcukrji£tiQii3. 

§ 80. We conclude, therefore, that moral right- 
ness and wrongness are attributes inherent in the 
form of every action, and can be discerned intui- 
tively by considering merely the terms of the action, 
and the changes of relation which it brings about 
among them — without stopping to consider whether 
it has been commanded or forbidden, or to draw 
inferences as to its future consequences, whether to 
pleasure or to the perfection of self — and that 
jMoral Faculty is an application of the general ra- 
(tional power of discerning fitness and unfitness of 
\relations. But various objections have been brought 
against the view of an intuitive cognition of moral 
rightness. Most of them apply, indeed, to the 
theory of a special moral sense, which wc have set 
aside. But we may notice the following as apply- 
ing to the intuitionist account in general. — 

(i) That it ascribes to moral judgment greater 
[precision,, certainty, and infallibility than it ever 
feallv:, attains. If n e could discern what is right 


But objec- 
tions have 
l»een brought 
against the 
theory of an 
Intuitive 
Moral 
Faculty — 
though they 
apply chiefly 
to the moral 
sense theory. 
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I. That it is 
inconsistent 
with the un- 
doubted di- 
versity of 
moral" judg- 
ments. 


But this does 
not apply to 
the explana- 
Ition of the 
quality as a 
{ harmony of 
relations. 


For then 
such diversi- 
ty will not 
imply want 
nor weak- 
ness of judg- 
ing faculty. 


.and wrong in the changing relations of life with such 
iituitive certainty as belongs to direct percept inp , 
: here could not h^ ve heen^«^n many diverge nf 
Dpinion as there really have been, regarding what 
is rig ht. For what has been considered right in one 
age or in one place, has often been considered 
wrong in another. Hardly any moraL.xulea -^an be 
pointed to, that have been. 4i n i. ver sally recogni s ed aa, 
right,. ...Instead of perceiving intuitively and once 
?for all what is good and bad in conduct, men seem 
irather to have been learning it gradually by a slow 
mental development from age to age, and rising 
only slowly to a higher and clearer conception of it. 
^The_ intuitional theory is inconsistent with this 
diversity of moral judgment, and with this fact 
pf moral progress. 

Now such diversity of moral judgment as there 
really has been, te\h str(;)ngly_Jiri. dmiht ag^ingj- \\\n 
theory of a special moral iie nse. If we had a special 
sense for discerning moral rightne ss as wc have for 
discerning qualities of taste, smell, and colour, we 
should expect to find as little diversity in the judg- 
ments of different times about the moral quality of_ 
actions as about the sense-qualities of thing s ; and 
expect as little progress in the one kind of know* 
ledge as in the other. 

But the case is different when we understand 
moral judgment as a cognition of the changing 
relations between terms. In this case, the uniformity 
^f the judgment wdll depend on the uniformity with 
which all the different terms and all their relation^ 
are take n into account, and brought ..-imder the 
mind’s, eye in the act of intuhijont-without inter- 
mixture of mireal ones. 
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For it is possible for the judging mind to b^e 
ignorant of some of the terms. It is possible for it 
also, under the influence of passion, prejudice, and 
custom, to overlook or undervalue some of them. 
And it is possible for it to fill in unreal terms from 
imagination. Then the resulting judgments will 
be different. And when allowance is made for 
ignorance of circumstances, for the activity of 
imagination, and for the blinding influences of 
passion, prejudice and custom, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for such differences of judgment as 
there really have been. 

The truth is, that moral progress has been de- 
pendent altogether upon progress in intellectual 

( comprehension, and emotional capacity — upon de- 
velopment 

(/) Of the intellectual powers of discriminating 
terms and relations, and of grasping them together 
in their changing relations ; 

(//) Of the intellectual powers of inferring and 
representing things and relations of things perma- 
nently before the mind’s eye in imagination, espe- 
cially the circumstances and relations of other per- 
sons than ourselves ; 

(Hi) And, we may add, of the emotional capa- 
city of being affected by things and their relations 
as represented in imagination and thought — though 
this will depend mainly or wholly on the clearness 
of comprehension and representation. 

Given these powers of discriminating, combin- 
ing, and representing in thought, the changing rela- 
tions of self and others, as determined by voluntary 
actions, the intellectual cognition of what is right 
and wrong in these relations, the corresponding 
emotions cannot fail to follow. Thus moral progress 
is at bottom intellectual progress, which carries 
emotional along with it. 

( 2 ) It may be objected, also, that such moral 
intuition as is here assumed, even if it could tell us 


i8g 


But will 
result from 
ignorance of 
the real 
terms, and 
.intermixture 
W fictitious 
ones. 


Moral pro- 
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2. That it 
makes the 
judgment 
consist in 
blind affirm- 
ation that 
such and 
such things 
are right, 
without 
explaining 
why they 
are right. 


But this is 
really ex- 
plained by 
the nature of 

I Pfghtness 
itself, and by 
the ideal 
theory. 


3. It may be 
objected also 
that actions 
arc only 
means to 
ynds . and 
cannot pos- 
sibly be 
right in 
themselves 

( and in virtue 
of their form 
merely. 


tl)at such and such actions are riirht, could not tell 
us why they are right ; that it would, therefore, make 
I moral rightness to be a dogmatic affirmation and 
Icommand, presented from without, and requiring 
lunintelligent acceptance and obedience (like the 
legal theories) ; and would, therefore, savour too 
much of abstract formalism and dogmatism. We 
require an explanation which^will make moral right- 
ness .more intelligible to the understanding, and 
acceptable to the heart. 

Rut this objection also applies chiefly to the 
moral sense theory. The int ellec tual explana - 
t ion of moral quality as a harmony of relations, 
carries its own explanation along with. it — especially 
lif we consider the meaning of harmony in tlie 
\ yq|-|d, »;y^i pm- And further, the harmony of actions 
which we perceive intuitively, both manifests and 
promotes that inner harmony of springs and motives, 
and consequent perfection of nature whic h is the 
idealist standard, and finds its full explanation in the 
ideal. For though the idealist standard would be 
impossible without the intuitional one, yet the latter 
finds its full philosophical explanation in the formiT. 

(3) It may be objected also (z'zj., from the 
side of the idealist theory) that the intuitionist 
principle, by making actions to be right and good 
in themselves in virtue of t h eir form merely, in- 
yolves a radical m isunderstandi ng. Nothing is 
really good in itself and for its own sake except 
self-conscious, rational personality — in other words 
mind, soul, spirit, which is conscious of itself and 
its own good or evil, and which alone is “being for 
itself.” This is the only end — everything else is 
only means to end. Mere things and abstractions 
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cannot be good in themselves; and therefore actions, 
which apart from persons are only abstractions, can- 
not be good in themselves, but only as means to ends. 
An action, therefore, whether in keeping or out! 
of keeping with its circumstances can be good or( 
bad only as means to a personal end . And the 
ultimate personal end cannot be anything that leaves 
•the essential nature of the person unaffected, but 
must lie in the essential nature of the person himself, 
and consist in his own essential good, or perfection 
of nature. 

This is true, but is not relevant as an objection 
against the intuitionist explanation. The harmony 
of conduct with c i rou mstanccs which we d i scern in- 
tuit i vely, is a ma nifestation o f that inward harmony 

ta.thLe..fterfeci.i>eIt 
and may, therefore, be considered good in itself, as 
the in tuiti on assumes ; and every action 
which is thus outwardly and formally right tends to 
confirm by habit tlie i nward harmony nf ihe sclPs 
nwp nMtiirp^ and thereby tends towards the reali- 
zation of the perfect self, and is t herefore good 
as a. means, as the idealist theory assum es. The 
ideal standard of a perfect self is, therefore, only 
the philosophical filling up and completion of what 
is implied in the intuitional standard of harmony 
between conduct and circumstances. 

And further, an ideal standard, as we have 
already found, could not be attained at all without 
an intuitive perception of the rightness of particular 
actions, and therefore a pow'er of moral intuition. 

§ 8 1. IV. Finally, therefore, as to the faculty or 
faculties of judgment implied in the idealist system ; 
which makes the ultimate standard of moral judg- 
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Rtit only in 
virtue of 

tlieir ynd. 

via., the 
realization of 
the perfect 
self. 


But the self 
both mani* 
fests and 
perfects it- 
self through 
action. 


Therefore 
formal right- 
ness of ac- 
tion is both 
good in it- 
self and good 
as a meaiiij. 



1()2 

What view 
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ty then is 
supposed in 
the Idealistic 
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certain 
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tion, vis., a 
power of 
judging the 
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ment to be the highest good, and the highest good 
It'o consist in self-realization, orthe perfection of one’s 
|own essential nature attained by the voluntary 
l^ffort of self. We have already come to the con- 
clusion that this view of the highest good and of 
the ultimate standard of moral judgment is essen- 
tially true. But we have concluded, also, that this 
is not the standard of every-day moral judgment,* 
but *an ideal arrived at by philosophical reflection, 
and by the help of the ordinary intuitive judgment 
and standard already dcscrilx'd. 

By what mental process(‘s, then, do we arrive 
at this final conception of the perfect self and 
highest good ? In tht^ first place, wO could not 
arrive at any conception of w hat is good in th^ 
e.ssential nature of mind without being able to 
judge intuitively what is good and bad in particular 
actions, bfeuu^ it IS only Through thesf> vvp 

can know the nat ure of mind, "['he ideal theory, 
therefore, takes for granted the intuitionist accojunt 
of the faculty and judgment. Hut, at the same 
time, the ideal held up as gooil is supposed, in 
the idealist explanation, to be the ultimate and 
highest good of finite minds ; and the highest 
good of minds cannot be thought of apart from 
their place and function in the system of things 
as a whole, which is the subject of philosophy. 

Hence in forming our ideal of the perfect self 
two lines of thought must meet and combine in 
synthesis. — 

(a) The judgment of individual actions by 
^exercise of the faculty of mor al intuition, ana the 
konrnatigaIi£E3[^"Ql^^ 

‘of what is right in the mutual relations of meg iB' ^ 
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society, as they appear to ordinary experience — the, 
ordinary intuitive standard — because there is no 
way of understanding what is good and bad in the 
pnner nature of persons than by judging the out- 
•ward manifestations of their nature in their actions. 

For the fairness, proportionateness, litness which 
intuition discerns in actions and calls their rightness 
or goodness, both 

(i) Manifests a certain harmony, balance and 
proportion of feelings and impulses thus far in* the 
nature of the person who performs them — showing 
that the end or good has already been thus far 
realized in his nature, and may, therefore, be regard- 
ed as a good and end in itself ; and 

Contributes towards the more perfect reali- 

« :>p,of the good in that person’s nature — because 
ry ' volition and action leaves its traces in his 
ire, which, by the law of accumulation and habit, 
helps to modify his nature for the better in the 
future — and may, therefore, be regarded as a means 
towards an end. 

{b) And the exercise of philosophical reflect ion 
deduction . For every finite mind has its own 
pfetre.and function as a factor of the world-system. 
Its perfection, therefore, must consist ultimately in 
its perfect adaptation to, and performance of its 
function as a factor of the whole ; and it will not be 
possible to attain a complete and adequate idea of 
(the perfect self without first understanding the 
‘self’s place and function in the system of things, 
'anc^ deducing an idea of its perfection from our 
previously formed idea of its place and function. 


We cannot expect, therefore, to form an adequate 
' conception of the ideal self without first attaining 
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rightness of 
particular 
actions — the 
Faculty of 
Intuition 
already des- 
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power of 
forming, 
from such 
judgments, a 
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And at the 
same time a 
power of 
philosophi- 
cal deduc- 
tion, to 
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the world- 
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Hence the 
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applicntion 
of the detlur- 
tivc method 
to Ethics. 


And a re- 
conciliation 
and synthe- 
.sis of deduc- 
tive and 
inductive 
results. 


The princi- 
pal problems 
of moral 
science are 
those of the 


.standing can be attained only through a process of 
philosophical (including rntdaphysical) thought ; and 
has been the object mainly aimed at in all the 
different systems of philosophy. 

riiiis Spinoza called his deductive system ol 
meln])hysic by the title of '' Ethica Gcometncally 
Pemonsf rated Ix'cause, though it was occupied 
mainlv in determining the ullimalt' nature and rela- 
tions of Soul, Nature and (iod, its real object was 

( to •'teach men how to n^gulate their liv(‘S. I he 
different conclusions arrived at by the different 
schools — ])ositivist, mat(‘rialist and idealist — have 
bet'n hri(;fly indicated in dealing with the methods 
of ethical study (§ 14). 

\V(* see, therefore, that the Idealist or Perfec- 
tionist Standard is attained by a synthesis of rc'sults 
arrived at by intuition, with otlu^rs that can bo 
reached only by a long and elaborate process of 
philosophical thought ; and that, as worked out by 
an idealist philosophy, it is not opposed to, but 
rather an explanation and justification of the 
ordina’-y intuitional standard ; but that it is too re- 
mote from ordinary thought to serve as a standard 
for every-day moral judgments. 

But if this standard is cv(T applii'd to the 
judginmit of particular actions, vis., in confirm or 
,corr(‘ct the ordinary intuitive judgment, this also 
/will have to be done by a process of deduction ; 

. we shall have to deduce from our idea of the per- 
fect self, the way in which such a self would mani- 
fest itself under particular given circumstances. 


§ 82. Thus the fundamental 

XXIII. question of moral science is the 

Summary of ^ ^ ^ ^ r 

Results. question of the judffment of action. 

as right or wrong. This, again, 

includes the (piestion of the (juatit^y or attribute of 
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rightness which the judgment aflirms or dcnie.s of. 
actions, and which, when generalized into a concept, 
we speak of as i\\ttstandard. And this, again, involv- 
es the question of the faculty ox power by which this 
(juality is discerned and the judgment performed. 
I 5 ut it is mainly on the second of these questions 
that moral study and investigation have turned, 
viz., the question of the quality or standard, as 
being the most fundamental. And by a standard 
of judgment in general, we mean a general idea 
of a quality or a group of qualities (or of a thing 
possessing these qualiti(^s), which we carry about 
with us in our minds, and with which we com- 
pare new things which come before us, in order 
to judge whether they possess the same quality or 
qualities in any form or degree, and therefore come 
under the same class. 

1 hus the ideas of colour, temperature, beauty, 
wisdom, greatness are mental standards which we 
have before our minds in idea, when we judge 
things to be green, or cold, or beautiful, or persons 
to be wise or great. In some cases, the concept or 
mental standard by which we judge is embodical in 
a physical standard for accurate measurement, as a 
measuring chain, a thermometer, a pound-weight, 
or a (liagram; but in the majority of cases it 
remains purely mental. 

In moral judgment, of course, the standard can 
not b(! reduced to any physical form such as a 
measuring chain or a thermometer, but remains an 
idea^of the mind, like beauty or wisdom. 

§ 83. And the principal theories as to the 
standard according to which we judge the moral 
goodness and badness of actions, with the corres- 
ponding views as to the judgment and faculty which 
judges, have been these. — 


Jucignient, 
Standard 
and Fajuity. 


But tliu most 
fundamontal 
is that of the 
Standard. 


And the 
principal 
solutions 
proposed 
of these 
problems 
are the 
following, 
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Teleological 
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Hedonism. 
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• I. Some have thought that the standard by 
which we judge the rightness and wrongness of 
actions is a law or laws imposed upon us by com- 
mand from without, whether it be (i) the command 
of God, or (2) that of the government, or (3) the 
customs of society. 

We may assume these laws to be right simply 
because we are commanded to obey them — the com- 
mand being all that is needed to make them right. 
And we may compare our actions with them, and 
judge whether they are in conformity or not. And 
we may regard their conformity or non-conformity 
to the law as equivalent to rightness or wrongness. 

But we have found that, if rightness consisted 
in legality merely, it could be made obligatory 
only by rewards and punishments ; which is con- 
trary to the true meaning of moral rightness. This 
cannot, therefore, be an ultimate, but only a subor- 
dinate standard, so that we must look for a higher 
one. 

II. Others again say that the standard is an 
idea which we have of some ultimate end or ^ood to 
be attained ; and that moral judgment of actions 
consists in judging whether, in their ultimate results, 
they will be consistent with, or conducive to this 
highest good, and therefore involves inference as 
to the future results of action ; and that the faculty 
is a power of conceiving such an ultimate end or 
good, and perceiving or understanding it to be good, 
and of judging by inference from past experience 
what actions will be conducive to that end. This 
will include : — 

{a) Hedofiism — that the ultimate end or highest 
good is pleasure, which again will include 

(/) Egoism — that the standard to each indivi- 


Egoibtic, 
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dual is the idea of the greatest possible pleasure of 
his own life on the whole ; and that the judgment 
consists merely in inferring, from past experiences, 
what actions will produce most pleasure, and allevi- 
ate pain most to himself in the future ; so that the 
faculty involves nothing more than the ordinary 
power of remembering the past, and drawing infer- 
ences from the past to the future. This, therefore, 
makes morality to be identical with prudence. 
And— 

(ii) Universalism or altruism — which makes 
the standard to be the idea which we are able to 
form of happiness in general, or of the greatest 
possible happiness of all ; and makes the moral 
judgment of actions to be a judgment as to whether 
they will be consistent with, or conducive to happi- 
ness in general (or that of particular persons, if 
they do not affect the general) ; so that here, again, 
the judgment will be founded on inference. Here, 
however, the faculty will include something more 
than mere power of drawing inferences — it must 
include some spring of action which will impel us 
to promote the good of others, as well as our own ; 
and this spring of action will be a capacity of 
feeling or sentiment. And the feeling here sup- 
posed will be essentially fellow-feeling or sympathy, 
which enables us to enter into, and feel the joys and 
sufferings of others; and thereby impels us to do 
what we judge to be conducive to their happiness. 
To altruism, therefore, the faculty will be essentially 
sympathy'^ but the judgment will involve inference, 
viz.^ as to the bearing of actions on future pleasure 
and pain. 

{h) The theory of Self-realization or Perfection 
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that the standard is the idea which we are able 
to form of the hij^hest essential perfection of ration- 
al beings, attainable by means of the realization in 
each individual of the highe.st capabilities and 
potentialities which are latent in his nature, and 
which can be realized only by the harmonious co- 
operation of all individuals in one social organism. 

The judgment, then, will be the act of discerning 
wheUier a particular action, considered with all its 
known consequences, will be consistent with, or 
conducive to the essential perfection of the agent 
and other rational beings affected ; and will be an 
inferential judgment founded mainly on deduction. 

And the faculty will be reason^ considered as 
the power of forming a conception of what is most 
perfect in a rational being, and of judging what 
action will be most consistent with, and conducive 
to that ultimate and highest good. 

III. We have found that the above theory of 
self-realization is valid as a philosophical explana- 
tion of moral rightness, but that it is too remote 
and ina('cessible to the ordinary mind to serve as 
the ordinary .standard of judgment. But we have 
found that the rightness and wrongness of actions 
arc, for practical purposes of judgment, sufficiently 
expressed and manifested in the form of the 
actions themselves, in their intended results, 

considered in relation to their prior and posterior 
circumstances, independently of their being ante- 
cedently commanded or forbidden, and of their 
subsequent consequences to pleasure or pain ; and 
that they can be discerned intuitively on merely 
considering the circumstances of the action. 

And we have found that this intuition of in- 
herent rightness implies, not indeed a special 
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faculty on the same level with the faculties of 
sense-perception ; but a faculty which consists in a 
synthesis and co-operation of the higher intellec- 
tual and emotional functions, enabling us to discern 
directly or intuitively the quality of rightness or 
wrongness inherent in the forms of actions, and 
to form thereby a general idea or standard of 
what is right and obligatory, and at the same time 
to feel the beauty of right doing and the deformity 
of wrong, and consequent satisfaction and remorse. 

I his may be called the intiiitional theory, from 
the nature of the faculty supposed ; because the 
rightness of actions or moral standard, and the duty 
or law of conforming to the standard, are supposed 
by this theory to be discerned intuitively, i.e., to be 
self-evident without inference or reasoning. And 
we have found that this explanation is not only 
justified in itself, but is tacitly assumed in the other 
explanations, and must therefore be accepted as 
the true solution of the fundamental moral problem. 


PART fV. 

MORAL r.AW. 

XXIV Obli- ^ ^ 

gation* and action to be ri^ht on our part, 

Rights. we at the same time judge that we 

^ are under an obligation to do it, 

or that it is our duty to do it, or that we ought 
to do it. And this conviction surrounds itself 
with an emotion which modifies the whole mental 

P ystem, tending to absorb and adapt to itself the 
ther feelings and desires of the moment, and to 
nse into an impulse and desire to identify one^s self 


And of 
which also 
Reason is the 
Faculty. 
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some one 
else has a 
right to its 
perform- 
ance. 


And obliga- 
tion may be 
described as 
Moral Law. 


Hence the 
meaning and 
ground of 
Moral Law 
or obligation 
is a funda- 
mental ques- 
tion of moral 
science. 


'Now obliga- 
tion may be 
iregarded 
•either as 
-rising out of 
moral right- 
ness, analy- 
tically. 


ytath that particular end and line of action, and an 
aversion to the opposite. And the conviction that 
it is our duty to act so and so in relation to others 
is accompanied by a correlative conviction that 
these others have a corresponding right to be so 

t reated by us ; so that obligation on the one side 
.nd right on the other are reciprocal relations, 
^nd this general truth, that we are bound or under 
an obligation to do what is right, we often express 
by saying that we are subject to Moral Law ^ or 
that moral law requires us to act so and so ; where 
by Lazv^ however, we mean not anything imposed by 
an external power, but what is required by our own 
essential nature, and harmony with our circum- 
stances. 

Now the above judgment and impulse of obli- 
gation requires further consideration in any analysis 
of our moral nature. What is their origin and 
nature ? How do they come to be connected with 
the fundamental judgment of moral rightness ? 
Why arc we bound to do what we judge to be rights 
and avoid what we see to be wrong ? and why have 
other people a right to insist on the one being done 
and the other avoided by us ? 

Thus it may be asked — 

Is the relation an analytic one, in the 
sense that obligation is essentially identical with, 
or is contained in rightness ? Thus it may be, 
that obligation is only another name for right- 
ness, and that rightness and obligatoriness are 
only the same thing viewed from different points 
of view. Or it may be, that they are distinct 
judgments indeed, but so correlated to each other 
that each implies and necessitates the other, right- 
ness imply ing obligation and obligation rightness. 

Or is their relation a synthetic one, in the 
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sense that obligation is something distinct and 
additional, which has to be accounted for separately, 
and added on to the rightness of an action from 
some other source ? Thus it may be, that action 
can be judged right without its being thought of as 
h(‘ing obligatory, until it has been made to be so 
by some othe r r a, u . se — 4t is chiefly the possibility, 
atrS^t, of this latter alternative'that makes the 
subject to ne(‘d separate inquiry. 

§ 85. Now obligation means literally the §tate 
of being bound . We say that we arc in some sense 
bound to do what is right. Duty, again, means 
literally what is due by us, being of the same root 
and meaning as debt — something which we owe to 
others ; whence it is also sometimes called ought- 
ness. And when we are under a duty or obligation 
to do anything fo r another, the other is said^n 
have a rhht to i ts beiiiL** done . Thus duties or 
obligations on the one side imply rights on the 
other , so that obligations and rights are reciprocal . 
The question, therefore, is : Why are we hound \.o Ao 
xyh^t vvp to he rj ght ? Or : Why is the per- 

formance of it due by us to other persons ? Or : 
Why do we owe it as a debt to others ? Or : Why 
have others a 7 'iglit to its being done by us ? 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the 
obligation, or state of being bound to do a 
thing, is to a certain extent figurative. It does 
not mean that our hands or feet are literally bound, 
or that we are physically compelled to do what we 
ought to do. This would be contrary to the nature 
of voluntary action, which alone can have moral 
quality, and be an object of moral judgment. 
What then do we really mean by obligation, or 
being bound in the moral sense ? 
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Implyincr no , We usc thc phrase with reference not to an 
(^onTraining external force constraining the will from the outside; 
force. I ^ spring of action, or motive-force rising 

and working inside the mind, in the form of idea 
and desire, and tending to make or evolve the 
volition from within. The question of obligation, 
therefore, comes to this : What grot4nd or retrsou 
have we for thinking ourselv{^ thus bound to do 
what we perceive to be right, and for thinking that 
others have a right to demand it of us ? 

Now in considering the different possible views 
of. the nature of moral obligation, and its connec- 
Thequestion, tion with moral judgment, we shall have to consider 
liered^ncon. connection with the diffeTent theories of the 

nection with judgment and standard as stated bt'fore, /.c., different 
the different view’s of the nature and meaning of rightness ; and 

tlirstand*id what is implied in each of them with 

lesancar . obligation of doing what we judge 

to be right, i.e., the motive-forc(‘ irnptdiing us in 
(Nach case to do what is right. 

§ 86. I. We may begin, therefore, wdth w^hat 
has been called the Legal Theory of the standard 
I According judgment — that the standard is a law or code 

to the Legal Qf commanded and imposed by some external 

Theories, ' ' . 

moral law is pow er—wdi ether (lod, or the state, or soc iety collec- 

pditivll^^ tive (/.c., required by the manners and customs of 

social or di- society) — and that the correctness or wTongness of 
vine com- ^ ^ . . 

mand. actions consists merely in their conformity or non- 

conformity with these laws. 

What, then, will be the obligation or motive- 
force prompting us to do w^hat is right in this 
sense, and deterring us from doing wdiat is wrong ? 
In other words, w^hat reason or motive can we have 
for doing what w’e judge to be right according to 
this view’ of rightness ? 
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We can see that, if it be external command and, 
will that makes actions to be right, then it must be 
external command and will also that supplies the 
reason and motive why we should do them — in other 
words, supplies the binding or impelling force — the 
obligation. And this can only be by enforcing or 
sanctioning the laws, by attaching rewards 

and punishments to them. 

“ A man is said to be obliged,” Paley says, “ when 
he is urged by a violent motive resulting from the 
command of another. As we should not be ()blig(‘d 
to obey the laws of the magistrate* unh^ss rewards 
and punishments, pleasure and pain, somehow or 
other depended upon our obedience ; so neither 
should we, without some reason, be obliged to do 
what is right, to practice; virtue*, to obey the ( om- 
mands of God.” “'fhe moral law is imposed by an 
authority foreign to our personality. The binding- 
ness of moral rules must emanate from another 
person.” 

Hence the obligation or motive force within the 
mind, which impels us to do what is right and deters 
us from doing what is wrong, will, according to this 
theory of right and wrong, be nothing but the fear 
of future punishment and the hope of .future reward 
from the authors of the laws. 

Thus (i) in the case of governmental laws, 
there will be the fear of fine, imprisonment, 
banishment, or death — called the political sanc- 
tions. 

(2) In the case of social laws (/. r’., the 
manners and customs of society), there will be 
the fear of public shame, reproof, excommunication, 
and all the hardships which follow from them — 
which are called the sanctions. 

{3) In the case of laws believed to be impo.sed 
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I Hence the 
'legal theo- 
ries virtually 
reduce 
morality to 
;| egoism. 


by God, there will be the hope of God’s approval, 
and the fear of his displeasure, with the happiness 
and misery • which will follow from them in the 
present, or in the future life — heaven or hell — 
which may be called the religious sanctions. 

“ Let it be asked ; why am I obliged to keep my 
word ? The answer will be, because I am urged to 
do so by a violent motive, resulting from the com- 
mand of another, namely, the expectation of being 
after this life rewarded if I do, and punished if 1 do 
not. Therefore, the private happiness is our motive 
and the w'ill of God is our rule” (Paley). 

Thus, if rightness be only legality or conformity 
to law, and the obligation to conform to the law 
depends upon the sanctions, or rewards and punish- 
I ments. appended to the law, then moral obliga- 
: tion will be superseded by hedonistic* motives. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this theory would 
reduce morality to egoistic Hedonism — because it 
makes moral conduct to consist merely in acting so 
as to obtain the pleasures of reward, and avoid the 
pains of punishment. And in fact Paley’s system 
would practically reduce even religion to egoism, 
i for he says that virtue (and therefore religion) 
i consists “in doing good to mankind in obedience 
j to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.” 

These considerations make it plain that the 
legal theory can give only a superficial account of 
obligation ; and that, as the real and ultimate ground 
of moral rightness must be sought somewhere else 
than in external command, so the motive or binding 
force of obligation must be sought in something 
other than the rewards and punishments attached 
to commands. 


TI. What 
view of obli- 
j^ation then 
is implied in 
the Hedonis- 
tic Theories V 


§ 87. II. We consider next the views of obli- 
gation assumed in the Hedonistic theories which 
make pleasure to be the highest good, and 
conduciveness to pleasure to be the standard of 
right and wrong. 
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A. First, as to the view of obligation impliecj 
in the Egoistic system. — Egoism, we have found, 
makes the end to every one to be his own happi- 
ness ; so that he will feel himself bound to adhere 
to the moral rules of justice and benevolence 
merely as means towards his own hapincss, and in 
so far as they are conducive to his own happiness. 
4 n other words, he will be just, honest and bene- 
volent towards others only in so far as it i,s for 
his own interest to be so — in so far as justice, 
honesty, and the like, are the best policy. What is 
it, then, that makes justice, honesty, benevolence 
and the other virtues (or what we call a virtuous 
life) to be the best policy to every man, i.e., the 
most conducive to his happiness ? Whatever 
motive force has this effect will be to him the 
only ground of obligation — the only force impelling 
him to be honest and just. 

The imp(dling and binding force of obligation 
in this case will be the hope of good' and the fear 
of evil resulting to himself as consequences of his 
actions — the hope of reward and the fear of pun- 
ishmemt, making it to be to every man’s interest to 
be temperate honest, just, and virtuous generally. 

In other words, it will rest on what are spoken 
of as the sanctions, which will include again — 

(1) The punishments imposed by political law — 
imprisonment, fine, death — the political sanctions ; 

(2) The rewards and punishments imposed by 
one^s fellowmen in social intercourse ; if he is not 
just and fair and benevolent to other men, they will 
not be so to him ; so that he will lose more than 
he will gain, by dishonesty, injustice, and harshness 
— the social sanctions ; and 

(3) The pains and pleasures following from the 
laws of nature, and the rewards conferred and the 
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B. To al- 
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binding 
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be, the force 
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and disinter- 
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punishments imposed by God in the present and 
the future life — the natural and theological sanc- 
tions. 

Thus the motive or binding force, which wili 
regulate a man’s conduct towards other m6n, will 
be fear of punishment from them, and hope of 
j reward and benefit; and thus morality will be 
'wholly identified with prudence or self-love. 

§ 88. H. Next as to the view o( obligation impli- 
ed id the Universalist system, which by making the 
end and standard to every one to be the happiness 
of all, gives to morality an independent meaning 
and standing, distinct from, and independent of 
prudence. 

What, then, according to this system, will be 
the binding motive-force impelling men to do good 
to others, and to refrain from harming them ? 

The impelling and deterring force of obligation 
will be supplied by the sympathetic and social 
feelings, or power of entering into the thoughts 
and feelings of others— the partly inherited and 
partly acquired power of reproducing in our own 
minds the contents of other minds, and thinking 
and feeling their ideas and feelings over again — 
their pleasures and pains, hopes and fears, lov{^ and 
anger, gratitude and indignation, satisfaction and 
disappointment. And this power of identifying 
ourselves in so far with them, enjoying their joys, 
and suffering their pains, and thinking and feel- 
ing what they think and feel regarding our- 
' selves, will be reinforced and strengthened by the 
power of representing to ourselves ideally before- 
hand the feelings of regret, shame, and remorse 
which this sympathetic power will raise in our own 
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minds, should we be .guilty of neglecting or harm*- 
ing others (the internal sanctions of conscience). 

Now this power of reproducing the feelings of 
others, and anticipating our own future feelings 
with regard to them, will produce a permanent 
mass of impulse, impelling us to promote the good 
of others, and deterring us from doing them harm. 
And the binding force of inoral obligation will be 
really identical with this impelling and deterring 
force of sympath(‘tic emotion and social senti- 
ment (the genesis of which has been explained 
in § 53)- 

“'Fhe ultimate sanction of all morality (and 
ground of obligation is the pain more or less 
violent attendant on the violation of duty, which 
in properly cultivated natures rises in the more 
serious cases into a shrinking from it as an impossi- 
bility, and whi('h is the essence of conscience. The 
extreme complexity of the feelings associated to- 
gether in conscience has led many to ascribe a 
mystical character to moral obligation. But its 
binding force consists merely in the mass of feeling 
which must be brokim through in order to do what 
violates our standard of right^’ (Mill). 


Most hedonists admit, however, the insuffi- 
ciency, when taken by itself, of this internal 
binding power of sympathy or conscience, with its 
internal sanctions of regret and shame ; and make 
the obligatoriness of right doing to depend partly or 
mainly on the external sanctions of political and 
social reward and punishment (as according to the 
legal and egoistic theories). 

“ Undoubtedly this sanction of conscience has 
no binding efficacy,” even Mill admits, “on those 
who, do not possess the feelings it appeals to, and 
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s3^mpathetic feeling in most individuals is much 
inferior to their selfish feelings, and often wanting 
altogether. On them morality has hold but through 
the external sanctions.” 

But in this way, morality is divided into two 
departments : obligatory morality with determin?y,c, 
and optional with indeterminate obligations, accord- 
ing as they are, or arc not enforced by external 
sanctions of reward and punishment. But this is 
obviously contrary to th.e true meaning of morality, 
the nature of which is to be always obligatory, 
whether enforced or not, and resolves altruism back 
into egoism. It follows, therefore, t hat hedonism 
can give no satisfactory explanation ol moral 
obligation (§ 58). 


III. What 
view of obli- 
gation and 
moral law is 
assumed in 
the Intui- 
tional 
Theory V 


That the 
relation of 
rightness 
and obliga- 
tion i.s 
analytiral. 


§ 89. III. We consider next what view of 
obligation will be implied in the 1 ntuitional view of 
the judgment and standard adopted above. This 
view, especially when taken in connection with 
the Idealist explanation, which is only another 
aspect of the same, will be found to su]>ply the 
most adequate explanation of moral obligation. 

According to this account, then, moral right- 
ness is a quality which can be discerned intui- 
tively as inherent in the form of an action, when 
considered in relation to its circumstances ; and 
consists es.sentially in a harmony of relation which 
immediately satisfies the reason as supplying an 
essential want, and as being, therefore, right in it- 
self \ and, through the intellectual approval of reason, 
gives rise to an emotion of approval and satisfac- 
tion, independent of all thought of antecedent 
command and consequent sanctions of reward or 
punishment. 

Now it is evident that, if command and will 
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are not necessary to make action right, they can. 
not be necessary to make it obligatory either. 
And that, as the rightness lies in the very nature 
of the actions, so the obligatoriness must rise out 
of the nature of the actions also, and be indepen- 
dent of commands, rewards and punishment. The 
relation of obligatoriness to rightness will be an 
analytical one. 

It will follow from this, then, that rightness 
and obligatoriness will be only two names for, or 
only two aspects of, the same thing ; or two corre- 
lative qualities such that the one cannot be without 
the other. An action will be obligatory simply \ 
because it is right, — 

§ 90. But how, then, docs this essential obli- 
gatoriness of what is right make itself felt by us ? 
How does the idea of obligation arise, and how 
does it impose itself upon us as a motive-force, 
binding or impelling us to do what is right? For 
psychology can recognise no mental motive-force 
which docs not rise out of some want, and manifest 
itself in some feeling. 

We answer that obligation is a case of cognition 
and understanding rising into emotion, and through 
emotion into desire, self-determination and cona- 
tion, and includes therefore intellectual^ emotional^ 
an(;J, we may add, conative elements. Thus — 

(i) We discern and understand what the 
agent’s relations are or were before the action, and 
what they are or will be after and in consequence 
of the action. And we discern and understand a 
certain unfitness or discord in his relations before 
and without the action, and a certain harmony and 

27 
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th<* iKM'r'isity 
i*f .'irtioii 
restore 
harmony , 


(2) An emo- 
tional cle- 
ment — affec- 
tion of the 
whole system 
by this ro^j- 
nilion of 
vvrong^ne.ss of 
rt'l.ation . 


Conse- 
quent im- 
pulse to res- 
tore harmony 
ot relation. 


(.‘quilibrium of relations which the action has 
restored or will restore. And in this maintenance 
jor restoration of harmony, we discern intellectually 
I the rightness of the action, and at the same time 
the need that there is or was, therefore, for the 
performance of the action — vis.^ to maintain or 
re>t(>re that fitne.ss of relation in which the life of 
the individual and of society consists. 

This cognition by the agent, of the need or in- 
dispensablencss of the action (/. c., of the change of 
relations which it brings about), and of the depen- 
d<Mire of this adjustment of rc'lations upon himsell, 
is the intellectual and rational basis thc.conscious- 
ni\ss of obligation. The action is obligatory on the 
agent, because it is necessary to his right relations 
with his fellow men, and therefore' to his own worth 
and dignity and position in the commonwealth of 
1 rational beings — /.c., it is morally, though not physi- 
cally necessary. Obligation, therefore, like rightness 
: rests upon a direct cognition of objective truth. 

(2) But, as in other cases, the thought sur- 
rounds itself in the agent’s mind with emotion — 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction with himself, of 
insufficiency, inferiority and shame, a consciousness 
of falling below himself, and being unworthy of his 
function in the world, so long as he fails to over- 
come the need ; and with a feeling, consequently, of 
approval and preference for the action, and ideal 
anticipation of the shame and r('mors(^ which will 
follow in consequence of not performing it. 

These feelings constitute the emotional ele- 
,'ments of the consciousne.ss of obligation. 

(3) And this l('eling of dissatisfaction with the 
, present or anticipated position of the self rises 
; naturally into a state of desire and yearning to 

overcome or avoid this imperfect state, and thereby 
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into an impulse or incipient tendency towards llido 
action needed for so doing : and this impulsif, con- 
hrmed and strengthened by the fundamental intel- 
lectual convTction of its rightness, constitutes the 
motive and binding force of obligation. 

1 he consciousness begins, therefore, with a con- 
viction in the agent’s mind that the action contem- 
plated is included within his function as a man 
among men, and is essential to the complet^iiu'ss 
and perfection of his own nature ; and this convic- 
tion, rising into emotion, tends to constrain and 
determine the agent to identify himself with that 
end and action for the time being. Now it is 
this constraining and determining force which the 
idea of the good exercises over the mind of the 
agents that constitutes the force of obligation. 
But to be constrained and determined by the idea 
of the highest good is self-determination. In other 
words, such constraint and determination is self- 
imposed, because it is self that conceives and 
imposes upon self the highest good of self. Morah 
obligation and freedom of will necessarily gol 
together, and it is the very nature of moral obli- ' 
gation to be freely self-imposed. 

Thus in moral obligation the self feels itself 
bound by its oiun idea, conviction and feeling of 
what is wanting to its own position in relation to 
the^rest of the world, and, therefore, to its own 
nature. But tliis is equivalent to saying that it 
feels itself bound by itself to act so and so, and 
not by any external force. 

In short, the consciousness of obligation, is 
grounded ultimately in intellectual intuition and 
apprehension of what is right and good ; but this 
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conception of the good affects the whole system, 
and thereby rises into emotion and desire, and 
thence into self-determination or volition. 

And these, the essential constituents of obli- 
gation, are supplemented by the mass of acquired 
feelings and tendencies which utilitarian thinkers 
Tiave described and analysed (§ 53). These are 
psychologically real, and constitute the results of 
moral education. But they do not themselves con- 
stitute conscience and obligation, as utilitarians 

[ assume ; but are really products of a process of moral 
training to which conscience and obligation give 
the impulse. 

This, then, is what we mean when we say that 
we are under a moral obligation, or, bound by duty 
to act so and so, independently of external law and 
rewards and punishments from without. These 
have nothing to do with the making of moral right- 
ness or obligation. The idea of obligation gives rise 
indeed, vvc shall find, to the idea of deserving 
reward or punishment — of good or ill desert — but it 
\ is not the hope of the one or the fear of the other 
i that makes the obligation. 

“From the eternal and necessary differences of 
things there naturally and necessarily arise certain 
obligations which are of themselves incumbent on 
all rational creatures, antecedent to all positive 
institution and to all expectation of reward and 
punishment “ (Clarke). 

§ qi. The question may be raised, however, 
whether all right actions are obligatory in the same 
.sense and degree. Is it my duty to plunge into the 
river to save a drowning child, in the same sense as 
it is my duty to do my daily work, and fulfil my 
contracts ? This question has given rise to the 
distinction between perfect and imperfect^ deter- 
minate and indeterminate obligations. The dis- 
tinction has been stated vaguely and variously by 
different writers, but the following are the most 
essential points.— 
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(a) Some right actions are in fulfilment of 
definite contracts or mutual understandings, whether 
explicit or only understood. In such cases 
failure to perform them would not only be morally 
wrong, but would expose the person to definite 
censure and punishment, legal and social. The 
d uty, therefore, of performing such actions is said to 
be j>^yfect or determinate ; and indeed the word 
duty is often limited to obligations that are deter- 
minate in this sense. But though the failuie to 
perform this class of obligations involves the great- 
est degree of demerit, and entails the strongest 
censure, yet the performance of them carries with it 
the lowest degree of positive merit. When Nelson 
issued his signal : England expects every man to do 
his duty, ho was making, it has been said, the 
smallest demand that could have been made under 
the circumstances. There is little merit in merely 
fulfilling one’s contracts, paying one’s debts and 
doing one’s duty in this narrower sense. 

(h) But some right actions go beyond all defi- 
nite contract and mutual understanding, and no 
definite punishment, cither political or social, can be 
imposed for their omission, so that they are perform- 
ed solely for the satisfaction of doing what is good. 
We are not bound by any definite contract to any 
one, to be benevolent, generous, grateful, patient or 
se^f-sacrificing ; and we are not prosecuted, nor 
excommunicated from society for failing to be such, 
fin such c^es the obligation is only indeterminate 
ior imperfect. Thus to pay a debt is one thing, and 
to jump into the river to save a child from the 
jaws of a crocodile, or to give a thousand pounds 
for the support of a hospital, is another thing ; 
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^nd the obligation in the two cases differs in kind 
, and degree. I^enevolence is not a duty, it is 
said, In the same sense as justice, honesty and 
: veracity. 

And yet the latter class of duties, it is ad- 
mitted, though indeterminate in the above sense, 
and unsupported by the ordinary external sanc- 
tions, are of higher moral worth and jncrit than 
jthe former. There is more merit in risking one’s 
'life tor the good of others than in merely paying 
one’s debts and fulfilling contracts. 

Some, indeed, would restrict the idea of 
and obligation altogether to the first of the above 
classes of actions, and the ideas of virtue and merit 
to the second. The distinctive mark of duty is that 
it is fixed by contract, and that wc are censured or 
punished for not doing it ; and that of virtue is 
that it “lies in what is beyond duty,” and is purely 
optional and free. The fields of rightness and duty 
are two concentric circles, that of rightness being 
the wider of the two. Outside the circle of duty 
li<’s a large free field, which is the domain of 
virtue and positive merit, but not of duty. A dis- 
tinction is thus created between optional and 
obligatory morality. 

It will be seen, however, that this distiiu tion 
belongs more to the ethics of the political and 
social standards and sanctions, than to morals in 
the proper sense. 

From a moral point of view there is surely con- 
tradiction in saying, that we can transcend our 
obligation, and do more than our duty, and earn 
mftral merit by doing what it is not our duty to do. 
The higher merit, in the proper moral sense of the 
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word, should surely go with the fulfilment of the 
higher obligation and duty. What gives the 
greater merit must surely be the higher duty. 

And it is to be borne in mind that the legal and 
social obligations created by contract and sanctions; 
do . not take away nor lessen the purely morale 
obligation of fulfilling them ; and the good man; 
fulfils them not from fear of punishment if he doJ 
not, but from his consciousness of the rightness oil 
so doing. Therefore, from a purely moral poiiit or 
view, there is both virtue in the determinate class, 
and duty in the indeterminate. 

Akin to the above is the distinction some- 
times made between definite and indefinite obli- 
gations and duties. A duty is said to be A distinction 
definite when it is towards a particular person beuveen^^ 
and enjoins a particular action, as the fulfilment of definite and 
a contract or an act of justice. It is indefinite indefinite 
when it enjoins a certain class of actions, hut ] 
leaves the agent free as to the particular actions, ’ 
and the particular persons towards whom they are 
to be performed. Thus benevolence is obligatory, 
but only in the general and indefinite sense, 
because wc arc h'ft free to (‘xercise it in any way, 
and towards any person that we like. , i i i - 

§ gi. Some moralists, howover, while accept- ' 

ing the intuitional view of the faculty and stand- 
ard, are not satisfu^d with the purely intuitional View of 
view of moral obligation — which makes it dependent S^lTsome 
wholly on intuition of inherent rightness and the [he^obiiga^^ 
sentiments rising out of it (as explained above) ; tion which is 
andihink that, though the rightness of actions, and, righ^tneWis 
to a certain extent, their obligatoriness are perceived a" d'm»st" be 
intuitively, yet external command and sanctions of supplement- 
reward and punishment are necessary in additon, and legal 
to make the obligation practically and effectively 
binding, even as moral law. In other w'ords, thb 
obligation which rises analytically out of intuitive 
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rightness of conduct is not sufficient of itself, but 
j requires to be supplemented synthetically ^ by the 
binding and impelling force of personal command, 
supported by rewards and punishments. This is 
the opinion of Martineau. 

How, then, is this supplementary binding force 
to be accounted for ? 

In this way according to Martineau. — Con- 
scierice, in giving us a cognition of right and wrong 
ami of the obligatoriness of right-doing, gives 
us also a conviction of our being responsible for 
our action to some superior external power, and an 
expectation and certainty of being rewarded and 
punished by that external power. In other words, 
our conscience gives us ( i ) an intuitive perception 
that such and such forms of conduct are right, and 
that we are therefore under an obligation to do 
them. It is thus admitted that rightness necessarily 
involves some kind of obligation, and that their 
relation is thus far analytical. But (2) the con- 
sciousness of obligation necessarily involves and 
carries with it the idea of a superior personal being 
to whom the obligation is due, and to whom we are 
responsible for its performance, and from whom, 
therefore, we are liable to receive punishment or 
reward ; and without this additional impelling force 
the obligation would be felt to be incomplete. 

Thus a second kind of obligation is added on 
I synthetically to the former, vi^., the obligation 
I created by the will of this superior power. “The 
bindingness of moral rules must emanate from 
another person. The moral law is imposed by an 
authority foreign to our personality, and is open not 
to be canvassed, but only to be obeyed or disobeyed." 
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Who, then, is the person to whom obligation is 
ultimately due, and to whom we are responsible r* 
Who is this ultimate source of moral authority, 
whose approval and disapproval is the ultimate 
motive for right doing ? 

It is not any of our fellowmen, (neither govern- 
ment nor society), because only a sn'.all part of our 
moral life comes under the cognisance of men, and 
only a small part of our duties are due to tluun, and 
only few of our actions are rewarded or punished 
by them. Therefore, the person whom conscience, 
implies as the person to whom all obligation isj 
ultimately due, must be an omnipresent and omni- 
scient person^ viz.^ God. 

Thus the intuition of rightness involves, indeed, 
that of obligation, but obligation necessarily implies 
a person to whom all obligation is ultimately due, 
and to whom we are responsible ; and that person 
can only be God. And thus our conscience or 
moral faculty is one of The forces which suggest and 
force_upi3.h us the idea of, and belief in God. 

According to this view, therefore, though obliga- 
toriness is in some sens(‘ inherent in the very nature 
of rightness, as rightness is inherent in the very na- 
ture of the action; yet this inherent obligation would 
not supply a sufficient motive-force to impel men to 
right-doing, if it were not supplemented by that other 
ikind of obligation which is produced by personal 
command, and external .sanctions of reward and 
punishment from a superior power. Thus Martineau 
seems to combine, somewhat inconsistently, the 
intuitional theory of the judgment and the quality 
judged, with thejegal tjieory of CX.ternaJ rewards 
and pujiishments as the principal ground of obliga- 
tion. It is evident, however, that making obligation 
depend so far on external reward and punishment 
(apart from the incoherence, if not inconsistency, of 
these two explanations of obligation) is equivalent 
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to introducing an element of egoistic utilitarianism, 
which is opposed to real morality. 

Some, however, have gone even further than this, 
and, while admitting tha^what is ri ght is right in . 
iTlependently of all will, Imvc^yet maintained that 
1 there would be no obligation whatever to do, . wJha.t 
^fs right, if it were not commanded by^ God - Jn 
^"^tber words, though rightness is absolute, obligation 
must be created by will. Hut surely there is con- 
tradiction in supposing that actions can be right 
in themselves without being for that reason obliga- 
tory in themselves. Whatever makes rightness, 
must thereby make obligation at the same time. 

§ 93. IV. Finally, as to the view of obligation 
involved in the theory which makes the standard 
of moral rightness to be self-rcalisaiiony or the 
attainment of perfect life. We deal with this theory 
last because it both supposes, and supplies the 
completion and explanation of the view implied in 
the intuitional account. 

For according to the intuitional view, we per- 
ceive rightness and wrongness as something inher- 
ent in i\\Q forms of actions, vin.y as the harmony and 
discord of relations brought about by them ; and 
in so doing we can see that, by the very nature of 
things, it is obligatory on every rational being to 
|,act in such a way as to maintain the harmony of 
Irelations in which both individual and social life 
j^onsist — to act in such a way “that the rule accord- 
ing to which he acts may be accepted as a rule of 
liction by all rational beings.’' To perceive the 
difference between right and wrong, all that is 
necessary is to consider the circumstances and 
changes of relation brought about by the action. 

But there is another aspect of the question. 
The harmony of relations thus brought about is ib e 
exTerhal manifestation of an inner realUyr~2UJ., 
of harmony in the nature of the agejnU That out- 
ward harmony is good in itself, but is at the same 
time the condition and means of another good, ,z;/V., 
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of ihc essential perfection of the agent y which is 
thc^jdciip^st. aspect oi the good. 

Hence the idealist statement of the standard, 
that it is the ultimate perfection of the rational 
sHFj in no way inconsistent with the intuitional 
' one, that it consists in a harmony of relations bet- 
ween jrational beings ; but rather supplies the true 
meaning and philosophical explanation of the latter. 

What, then, will be the meaning of obligation 
from the idealist point of view? — (/) Supposing that 
we have such an ideal of the perfect self before our 
minds, and that we apply this ideal as a standard 
by which to judge our actions [vis.y by deducing 
their rightness or wrongness from that ideal as 
premiss), then this will lead us to much the same 
view of obligation as the intuitional theory. What 
makes us feel under an obligation to act so and so, 
will be the cognition, conviction and feeling that 
it is necessary to act so if we are to fulfil the 
requirements of our nature — to realize the poten’‘ 
tialities of spiritual life and worth which are 
latent in it ; and tliat failure to act so will be to 
the detriment of our own essential nature, and there- 
fore of our highest good. 

[ii) And this view of obligation will supply us 
with an answer to the other question : To whom is 
obligation ultimately due? If the ultimate standard 
be the Higlicst Good, and the Highest Good consist 
in tUe sel‘f- realization and perfection of rational life 
as an end in itself, then the obligation will ulti- 
mately be towards rational life as expressed in the 
system of rational minds y and therefore towards 
self as an embodiment of that spiritual life which 
is common to all rational minds. For, as this same 
nature is common to self with all rational beings, 
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and as the full possible perfection of the nature of 
.self can be realized only in co-operation with other 
rational beings in a spiritual organism of minds, we 
may say that the obligation is due not to ourselves 
as isolated individuals merely, but ultimately to the 
essential spiritual nature within us, which we have 
in common with other rational beings. 

And as the perfection of self, to be truly essential, 
must be self -realized, therefore the obligation must 
•be self-imposed obligation — obligation imposed by 
the self upon the self, as being fell essential to the 
perfect being of self. 


The idealist 
system, 
therefore, 
assumes an 
understand- 
ing of the 
self’s place 
and function 
in the 
system of 
rational 
beings. 


And of its 
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I factor of the 
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§ 94. Hence this view assumes (1) that we 
are able to take a comprehensive view of the whole 
system of rational beings in general, with their 
relations to, and dependence upon each other ; and 
thereby to form some conception of what such a 
spiritual organism or society should be, and what 
we ourselves should be in order to be perfect 
members of this perfect social organism of rational 
minds. In other words, that we are able by effort 
of reason to form an ideal conception of what we 
must do and become, in order to realize fully all the 
possibilities of perfection which are latent in our 
human nature, and to be perfect organs of a perfect 
spiritual organism. 

(2) And that being thus able to form a concep- 
tion of a perfectly realized spiritual being — an ideal 
of personal perfection — we see intuitively that such 
an ideal is the highest good and therefore the highest 
end of effort to every rational being, so that effort 
and conduct will be good and right in proportion as 
it is conducive to this highest end or good. 

(3) And that having formed a conception of this 
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ideal self as the highest possible good, the indivi- 
dual compares his own present self with, the . ideal^ 
^discerns and feels his want, and imposes the filling 
up of the wxnty the realisation of the ideal, upson 
himself as his obligation and duty towards his own 
self, or the rational nature which is the essence of 
himself. 

Hence it is the very nature of moral obligation 
to be self-imposed — imposed by self upon self. 
Obligations imposed from without, as commands 
and laws, are forces of compulsion or constraint — not 
of moral obligation. It is self that imposes upon 
self the moral law — “act in such a way as to make 
the essential rational nature within you the ultimate 
end of your action” — -or, “act so as to treat humani- 
ty, whether in thine own person or in that of any 
other, always as an end, and never as a means 
only” — or, “act in such a way that the rule according 
to which you act may be fit to be adopted as a rule 
by all rational beings.” 

And the sanction (if it be necessary to speak 
of sanction in connexion with this system) \yill be 
"simply .the internal self-satisfaction which must 
[follow on the filling up of the most fundamental 
f.aud. essential want — the attainment of the highest 
‘end and good~of our nature, and the dissatisfaction 
of failing to do so. Kxternal rewards and punish- 
ments will be regarded as non-moral, prudential, 
egoistic motives, prompting people indeed to do or 
n»t to do things, but not making any difference to 
; their essential nature and character. Rewards may 
indeed help to fill up the wants of the body, but 
not those of the soul itself. These can be filled up 
only by self-realization of the soul from withip. 

“They who have not the law (command of a 
higher power) and yet do by nature the things 
contained in the law, they are a law unto them- 
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But the 
above 
account of 
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to thought. 


selves, their conscience bearing witness, and accus- 
ing or excusing them.” 

§ 95. But it may be argued that the above 
explanation of obligation (intuitional and idealist) 
attaches far greater importance to reason and 
thought in ethical life, than really belongs to them 
, — that life is spontaneous diCiAinstinc- 

\ five tendencies far more than by deliberate reason 
^and thought — and yields too much, therefore, to the 
Socratic and Platonic tendency to identify virtue 
with knowledge. This objection arises from the 
automatist or so-called voluntarist tendency in 
mental science already referred to (§ i). 

How, then, are we to understand the relation 
between the binding and impelling motive-force 
jof moral obligation and the primary spontaneous 
'and impulses, and tendencies of action — 

between obligation and instinctive impulse? This 
has been a ground of difference even among intui- 
tional moralists themselves. 

The meaning of this question may be illustrated 
from the moral feelings and impulses which we see 
in children. 

Thus, as soon as children understand language, 
their friends tell them .stories for their entertainment. 
Now from the beginning they never fail to show 
[sympathy with those persons of the story who act 
with justice and benevolence; and indignation 
against cruelty, greed and selfishness— the pitiless 
tyrant, the harsh step-mother, the usurping uncle of 
the stories. Sentiments of pity, sorrow, joy, love, 
indignation, together with moral approval and dis- 
approval, spring up in their minds as the story prq- 
ceeds. Ho-Wr^-theu, are these moral feelings to be 
l^ccpunted for? Two answers seem to be possible. 
It may be said that they spring up .by au instinctiye 
impulse, antecedent to, and independent of any 
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antecedent moral judgment ; and that, if any such ^ 
judgment come in, it is as a consequence and effect' 
of these feelings, and not as their ground and cause. ; 
It may rather be, however, that these feelings are 
sentiments produced by thought, rather than auto- 
matically by sensations preceding thought ; and 
that they have their ground in antecedent moral 
judgment of right and wrong, goodness and bad- 
ness, in the characters of the story. Or, that, if 
the feelings are due in some degree to instinctive 
impulse, these instinctive tendencies originated in 
the moral judgments of our ancestors. ’ 

[a) Thus some have regarded moral judgment 
as based on a passive feeling which rises in us in 
connection with certain actions instinctively ^ and 
obligation as an instinctive impulse to do the actions 
which excite these feelings. Thus, as the lower 
springs of action are instinctive impulses towards 
the forms of action which satisfy them, so moral 
obligation is the ruling and regulating instinct^ 
which impels and binds us to choose the better, and 
avoid the worse among these lower instinctive 
impulses. Reason and thought are not motive- 
forces, and can do nothing to determine the course 
of action,. But mind is a “casket of stirring, in- 
stincts,” and instinct makes feeling rise and deepen 
into desire, and pass over into action. 

Thus it is instinctive tendencies latent in the 
child\s mind that makes the above feelings of 
approval or indignation rise; and if he can.be said 
to pronounce moral judginent at all on the charac- 
ters of the story, it is these instinctive feelings that 
prompt the judgment. 

This tendency of thought is obvious even in the 
moral sense writers, such as Hutcheson and 
/Martineau ; but it leads obviously to the automatist 
or so-called voluntarist view of mind, which these 
writers themselves certainly did not contemplate. 

[b) This view, however, seems to be based on a 
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But against 
this we 
maintain 
that reason 
and judg- 
ment are 
much deeper 
and more 
fundamental 
than the 
automatist 
theory 
admits. 
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i^isunderstanding of the relation of reason and 
thought to conation. It may be true that reason 
does not determine will directly : but it does it 
through the medium of emotion. The cognition of 
truth affec ts the whole mental an d bod ily system , 
changing the prevailing state of emotion, or pro- 
ducing a new one. And emotion thus rising out of 
thought determines the whole mental attitude, and 
rises into desire, and thereby into will. Thus 
thought determines the feelings and desires which 
determine volition. But in moral judgment, the 
I thought which thus determines desires and volition 
I js the idea of w hat reason discerns t o 
(jgood of the self. And to say that the self is 
ydetcrmined by its own idea of its highest good, is to 
isay that it is self-determined, because it freely 
identifies itself with its highest good. Thus, moral 
Iconduct is* not determined by blind instinctive 
impulse, but by self through thought and reason. 

It is true that this determination of the system 
of impulses and desires through reason, is an end 
attained only through development, and not fully 
attained in all. Animals are determined by instincts 
and impulses operating automatically. Many human 
beings never rise wholly above this condition, or 
sink back into it again. But the healt hy moral self 
I nses into, and perfects the power of se lf- determina- 
tion through reason and though t. 

The relation of moral judgment and obligation ^ 
to the automatic impulses is therefore this. — The 
l iving bein g^n^ralI)LStrives4Qwards it s own presej; - 
vati on and self-realizatio n. In the lower forms of 
^life the direction of development is determined in 
U spontaneous and instinctive way towards the 
Weature's good. But in man the good rises into 
consciousness as idea, and through idea into desire 
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and volition, and thereby into .v^^-realization. 

Thus the function of conscious reason is to regu- 
late, modify, and to some extent to make over again 
the tendencies originally instinctive and automatic, 
and turn them in new directions so as to attain more 
complete and adequate realization of the self. In 
this way it tends to reduce the springs of action to 
a hierarchy of higher and lower, working in har- 
mony for one supreme end. 

We conclude, therefore, that, though there may 
be instinctive tendencies in the child’s mind to 
approve and disapprove, love and hate the charac- 
ters of the stories, yet the direction, .iLnol the-Yeiry 
/existence of these tendencies, has bceii„detcnaincd 
by moral judgment of good and bad. 

5 96. We have found that the 
^^irtues** changes of relation which 

actions produce arc mofally good 
or bad only in so far as they realize the motive and 
intention of the agent ; and that the intention 
springs out of, and expresses the inner and es- 
sential nature of the agent. Thus we find that the 
innermost and ultimate seat of moral goodness is 
the rational mental principle itself, which manifests 
its qualities in free actions. “There is nothing 
without qualification good in heaven or in earth 
except a good will.” 

iTence right actions may be regarded from two 
ppints of view. They may be regarded from the 
side of their intended results, and thus far object- 
ively. Regarded from this side, they will be duties^ 
i.e.^ those changes of relation which it is one’s 
duty to produce, or the production of which is due 
by one. Or they may be regarded from the side of 

29 


Hence in- 
stinct is sup- 
plemented 
and super- 
seded by 
reason. 


Right 

actions may 
be regarded 
from two 
points of 
view — that 
of their 
external 
results, and 
that of the 
mental na- 
ture which 
gives rise to 
them. 
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Considerrd 
as inclina- 
tions, or dls 
positions of 
mind, they 
are virtues 


Hence 
duties, the 
different 
classes of 
action 
nupiired by 
moral law. 


{ Virtue, the 
^ general dis- 
\ po.sition of 
' the self to 
.ulapt its 
actions to 
moral law, 
or the con- 
formity of its 
nature with 
the moral 
ideal 


But consid u* 
how this 
dispo^iti^m 
oiiginate.s 
and what is 
implied in it 


All actions 
aro means 
t<jw.n Js the 
realization 
of some 
ideal end. 


tJtp mind which manifests itself in them, and there- 
fore subjectively. From this subjective point of 
vi(‘\v, the classes of actions may be identified with 
th<‘ numlal inclinatmns, and dispositions out of 
which" (Tuw arise, and spoken of as virtues ^ or 
inanift'slations of virtue. 

'Fhc dutie s, therefore, may be described, in a 
j;enc*ral wav, as those actions and classes of action 
I whicji ar e nec essary for coliformity with the stand- 
i ard of moral i^oodness, and therefore morally obliga- 
tory ; and virtue (in the singular) will be that in 
the essential nature of the self— that fundamental 
disposition or inclination -which is manife.stcd in 
th(‘ self’s tendency to determine its actions in con- 
formity with th(‘ stand<ird of moral goodness ; while 
th(^ virtues (in the plural) uill be that same funda- 
mental dis[)(>sition manifesting itself in the different 
class('s of adions in conformity with moral good- 
nc'ss ; c.i’., the virtues of justice, liberality, courage 
will Ix' virtue manifesting itsedf in the classes of 
action called ju.st, liberal, brave. 

^ ()j. Ibit we attain a inor(‘ ( onciade stato- 
m<'nt and ch'arer underslanding of virtue, if we 
consider lebut it is iu .''/>/ v 7/' that leads it to 
determine thus it.s a( tions in conformity with duty 
or moral law, or //t>7C tbe y;eneral disposition so to 
do originates ; ami tliis can be understood through 
the following considerations. — 

{(X) All rational action is action for the realiza- 
tion of desired ends. I he desired end is a yood 
present in idea, but absent in rt‘ality. It corres- 
ponds, theretore, Ao a want, need, incompleteness 
or imperfection in the nature and life of 4lie agent. 
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Hence desire and motivt' rise out of a consciousness j 
of want and imperfection, and invoKe an incipitmt ' 
impulse to fill up the deficiency (as air and watiT 
tend to fill up a vaciiitj) by attaining the desired 
good. 

(d) But wants and needs will be pia^ent or fu- 
ture, temporary or permanent, natural or acquired, 
real or illusory ; and the goods corresponding to them 
will be of lower and higher value accordingly. And 
the highest good will be correlative to tin* deepest 
and most essential and coinpreh(*nsivtt want of our 
nature, which will include all other wants within it, 
as the highest good iin'huh's all otlnn- goods uiuho' it 
(as means needed for the realization of itS(*U as 
ultimate end). And the* right regulation of liiii uill 
consist in tin* subordinating of artificial, temporary, 
unreal w\ants to pi'nnanent and ess(‘ntial oiU‘s — 
superficial and ap[)arent goods to real and substan- 
tial ones — and all lower auxiliary ends to tlie one 
ultimate and fundamental one. 

(c) And the highe.st function of mind will (Oiisist 
iu thc rational power of di.sccrniiig what is ultimat(*- 
ly good, and distinguishing betw'een lower and higher 
forms of good ; which wall carry along with it, again, 
both the emotional capacity of being aflectcfl and 
moulded throughout one’s whole nature by the con- 
ception of the good, and the consciousness of the 
obligation to identify the activity of one’s life with tin,* 
realization of the good. And this rational compre- 
hension of w^hat is ultimately and e.ssenlially good 
in life, with the modification which it produces of 
the whole mental system, will constitute, or gi.ve 
rise to a general disposition of the s(‘lf to identify 
its active life with those ends and lines of action 


Hvit end.s are 
^tiod and 
t).ul accord- 
ing; as they 
Ic.ulto high- 
er or lower 
phases of 
being - 
towards 
gjKxl or 
towards ( vil. 


V’irtnc sup- 
poses, there- 
fore, the 
power of 
understand- 
ing, and 
freely idf;ati- 
fyi ng one’s 
active life 
with the 
gocxl. 
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Hence we 
can undef- 
stand virtue 
j, as the 
[general dis- 
' position and 
! inclination 
rising out of 
the above 
cognition 
and affec- 
tion. 


And the 
virtues, as its 
various ap- 
plications 
and direc- 
tions. 
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, which are necessary to the harmony- and perfection 
of life and the realization of the good. And this 
general disposition will v irtu e. 

FoL.the good, Plato taught, is at the, same. Jtime 
Jjbe beautiful ; and to the beautiful, when fully com- 
prehended and felt, rational mind, by its very nature, 
voluntarily surrenders itself ; and it is in this power 
of comprehension and voluntary surrender to the 
good that virtue consists. 

''fhus, considering the subject from this point 
of view, we are able to fill up our former statement 
of the meaning of virtue, and understand virtue 
j as that fundam ental nf thf> which 

\ nses out of the ^Jntnitinn and cnni^eption - nf wh.-^ 

® ^^_9d_i Jimd which manifests its elf in the general 
:endcncv,Jr ecl\LJ^Jdentify.,Qn£'s life in allJts 
ictail^jwith the realization o f the good , and to 
“egulate all the activities of life in conformity with 
the standard of the good. This description will 
remain the same whether the good be thought of 
proximately as that harmony of relations among 
rational beings living together in society, which is 
the most obvious aspect of the good (the intui- 
tional statemtmt) ; or as that essential perfection of 
being which philosophy finds to be the ultimate 
expression of the good (the idealist statement). 

The virtues^ therefore, will be so many branches 
or applications oi yirt uct i.e., inclinations to regulate 
the different classes of needs and desires, so as to 
make one's actions conformable to the harmony of 
relations on which lif(! depends, and conducive to 
the highest good. ■ And the duties will be these 
same actions and classes of action objectively con- 
sidered — in other words, those changes of relation 
which are essential to the harmony of persons 
living together in society, and the production of 
which is necessary to the health and harmony of 
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the agent’s own nature, and which are, therefore, 
due by the agent directly and externally to others, 
j but ultimately to his own nature, and to God as 
the ground of all. 

Vice^ on the other hand, will be the ten- 
dency to allow inessential wants to assume dispro- 
portionate importance, or to allow artificial wants 
to predominate over natural and fundamental 

ones, and to surrender the self to their control. 

* 

The vicious inclinations, therefore, being towards 
ends either unreal, or out of proportion to the real 
and essential needs of rational being, lead the self 
into other lines of development than the lines of 
highest self-realization, and consequently to the 
loss of self-control and rational freedom, to de- 
generation and the degradation of the self to the 
animal level, or to death. 

§ 98. Hence virtue will suppose a power of 
recognising and understanding the needs of ration- 
al beings, and the goods or means by which they 
may be overcome ; and of distinguishing between 
what is natural and acquired, superficial and essen- 
tial, higher and lower in wants and desires ; and of 
understanding the changes of relations and circum- 
stances required in the fulfilment of these needs ; 
and of discerning and feeling the supreme need of 
co-operation and harmony of all individual minds, 
in order to supply the wants and realize thereby 
the essential perfection of rational being. These 
powers are evidently to be included under the 
coftimon name of reason ; and hence those writers 
are justified who have spoken of moral faculty as an 
application, and moral judgment as a function of 
reason. 

Tn describing virtue and the virtues, however, two 
opposite tendencies of opinion can be distinguished, 
corresponding to the distinction between the Intel- 
Icctualist and the voluntarist (automatist) views of 


While vice 
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This how- 
ever is denied 
by the so- 
called volun- 
tarist school, 
who reduce 
moral judgf- 
ment and 
volition to 
autom-atic 
impulse. 


Thus classes 
of virtues 
will corres- 
pond to 
classes of 
external 
relations and 
internal 
needs. 


mind already indicated in dealing with obligation , 

(§ 97 )- 

{a) One tendency is to regard virtue as ^an 
instinctiiiP. impul^a to follow certain lines of action 
rather than others. This tendency may be combined 
with a moral sense view of the faculty and judgment. 
Mind is so constituted (whether by creation or by 
spontaneous modification and natural selection) that 
certain actions affect it with an agreeable feeling of 
lapproval, and others with a disagreeable feeling of 
’'^like. This is the ground of moral judgment. 
And it is so constituted at the same! time that it 
tends spontaneously towards those lines of action 
which excite in it the agreeabU; feeling of approval, 
land away from thos(‘ of the contrary kind. The 
I obje ction to this is that it mak(‘S virtue to be a 
I matter of constitution aud blind inclination, and 
Wipposes the hetcronomy of will. 

{b) The opposite tcuulency is to regard mind in 
its highest phases as guided instead of blind 

instinctive impuls<^. Hence, in the case of virtue, it 
is supposed that mind is able to form a general idea 
of what is good— both what is good in the external 
relations of men, and what is good internally in the 
essential natun* of men ; and is able to regulate its 
actions in conformity with the good —not by blind 
impulse', but from the consciousness that it is good. 
I'his is the view implied in the auliuiamy ol will, 
and is the^om^ assumed above. 


§ gg. A classification of the virtues and duties, 
therefore, will correspond objectively to the different 
classes of relation which require to be harmonized ; 
and subjectively to the fundamental wants, needs, 
and imperfections of the self, and consequently to the 
natural springs of action, motives and desires. Now 
these needs may be classified in a rough way into 
jc//-regarding,6?Mcr-regarding,and /V^^zZ-regarding. 
Wc may, therefore, enumerate and distinguish 
the following classes of virtues and duties, accord- 
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ing to the different natural springs of action. Thus 
classification will be a classification of virtues in 
so Tar as we think of the inward impulse out of 
which. the actions spring ; and of duties in so far as 
we think of the external results or changes of 
relation aimed at : — 

A. The Self-rega't^ing Virtues and Duties — 
will be the voluntary incliiiations or tendencies of 
the self to regulate its conduct in the filling.up of 
the w’ants of its own physical .system, and deriva- 
tive wants rising out of these (such as the love 
of wealth, power, rank), in such a w’ay as to 
maintain the harmony of relations between our- 
selves and other persons, and to make all these 
lower ne(;ds subordinate to the highest physi- 
cal and mental perfec tion of our nature. Actions 
rising out of these virtues will be duties directly to 
ourselves, but indirectly al.so to society; because the 
good of society depends on tlur good of every 
individual worker entering into it, the ultimate 
good being common. 'Phis class may he included 
under the common name of self-control, and will 
comprise : — 

Temperance — the power of resi.sting the impulses 
of appetite, so as to check and control them in 
the v^^ay most consistent with, and most conducive 
to the health and strength of the bodily organism — 
as% being essential to the well-being al.so of mind 
and soul, and to our usefulness as members of 
society. 

This duty is in the first instance, therefore, to 
ourselves, but indirectly to others ; because we can 
not do our work in the world without being healthy 
in body and mind, and temperance is a necessary 
condition of both bodily and mental health. 




But can be 
defined most 
conveniently 
with refer- 
ence to the 
latter. 


A. Hence 
the first clas.s 
will be those 
regulating 
the self’s 
needs con- 
nected with 
its own phy- 
sical self- 
preservation 
and well- 
being, such 
as — 


Temperance. 
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Courage. 


Industry. 


Thrift, 


Included 
under ration- 
al self-love, 
or self-love 
guided by 
reason, and 
therefore 
consistent 
with the good 
of others. 


Vice, the de- 
gradation of 
self-love — 

Indulgence 

towards 

self. 


• Courage — the power of resisting the impulses of 
fear and pain, when it is beneficial to our life on 
the whole to undergo present pains and dangers for 
greater future benefits and the realizing of higher 
and more permanent ends. (Courage will have a 
place, however, in the class of other-regarding 
virtues also, because pain and danger have often 
to be incurred for others). 

Ifldustry and perseverance — the power of re- 
sisting present desires of ease and temporary 
gratification in order to apply one’s bodily and 
mental powers to the production (by means of 
labour) of what will be permanently beneficial in 
the future. 

Thrift — ^the power of resisting the temptation 
to use in present temporary gratifications what, if 
preserved and combined, might be a source of 
greater and more permanent and essential benefit 
in the future. 

The iibove are included under what has been 
called prudence or rational self-lovCy i.e.y regard for 
the good of self considered in abstraction from that 
of others (though it can be shown that the two 
goods — that of self and that of others — are ulti- 
mately identical, so that some have tried to re- 
concile egoism with altruism by showing thatf there 
is not a single duty to one’s self which is not a 
duty towards others at the same time). 

The corresponding vices will include (i) the 
tendencies directly opposed to the above — self- 
indulgence, faint-heartedness, indolence, ficklmiess, 
and wastefulness — which are equivalent to de- 
generation oT the self, and loss of the power of 
free self-development. Such tendencies have been 
spoken of as the “private vices/' because their 
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outward offt'cts concern most directly the selfj anJ 
others oTiTy" indirectly . p"or this reason, also, the 
external sanctions of rewards and punishments, 
political and social, have but little application here. 
The latv of natural selection,’^ however, interferes' 
to weed out the degenerate selTindulgent more 
effectually than artificial sanctions could do. 1 'he 
fallacy of the old paradox that ‘'private vices are 
public benefits" is easily exposed. 

(2) And many tendencies rising out of these, 
but involving injury to other persons iflore 
directly than these do, and included under the 
general name of si’/fisluiess — -such as greed, in- 
gratitude, envy, crueltv, jealousy, and exaggerat(*(l 
forms of ambition. 

And, indeed, it seems probable that all the vices 
an* d(*gen(*rate forms qf self-love -doing evil to 
others or even to self for what app(*ars to be good 
to self ; as there can hardly b(‘ such a thing as 
love of evil for its own sakt*, /.c., otherwise than 
as a means of supposed good to self. 

Ancient (ireek ethics turned largely upon the 
above self-regarding virtues, and this was partly 

(a) because the culture and development of the\ 
individual is the necessary condition of his efficiency; 
as an organ of the commonwealth ; and partl3;j 

[b) because the ancients generally regarded the; 
person as merely a product of the forces working 
in nature, so that to them the only end of man was 
to cultivate his latent powers in such a way as to 
make the present terrestrial life as tolerable and 
cMijoyable as possible. 

§ 100. B. The Other-regarding^ or Altruistic 
Virtues and Duties — will be the tendencies, or per- 
manent resolutions of the self to regulate its conduct 
in such ways as to be consistent with, and condu- 
cive to the well-being of other persons individually, 
or society collectively — those tendencies of the self 
which manifest themselves in fellow-feeling, sym- 
pathy and justice, and which suppqse the pow'cr, 
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I. A group 
coining 
under the 
head of 
Justice. 


• Fairne.v. in 
the distri- 
■ bution of 
goods, and 
V means of 
i good, ac- 
I cording to a 
principle. 
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‘on the part of the self, of representing, understand- 
ing, and feeling the needs of others. Here the 
duty is directly and consciously towards others, 
but indirectly, and perhaps unconsciously, towards 
ourselves also; because the good of others ulti- 
mately involves our own good, and it is only by 
identifying ourselves with other minds that the 
perfection of our own being can be attained. 
Under this division we may distinguish two sub- 
divisions — 

I. That class of altruistic tendencies which may 
be regarded as so many applications an^ 
tions of Justic e — ^the disposition or willingness to 
allow and secure for all individuals the possession, 
enjoyment, and disposal of the products of their 
own physical and mental labour, in fair proportion 
\,o the degree and quality of their labour. No indi- 
vidual can be morally good without the inclination 
to admit and delight in such fairness of distribu- 
tion, and to be disgusted and horrified by any 
tendency in any rational being to interfere with it. 

For society could n6t exist without fairness in 
the distribution of the good things which are requir- 
ed to satisfy wants ; and the distribution must be 
according to some principle, or rule, or standard ; 
and the standard of distribution must be the quality 
and quantity of the work done in the production of 
the good things to be distributed. And, indeed, this 
fairnes s of distribution is the most obvious aspect o f 
that harmony of relations among rational being s 
which app^rs to immediate intuition as the stan - 
.dard of moral rightness . 

Justice manifests itself in many different forms 
in addition to its judicial or forensic ane, to which 
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the above definition applies most directly, and of* 
these we may mention — 

Candour in thought and speech regarding 
others,* or readiness to admit what is true even 
when it is to our own disadvantage ; 

Gratitude^ or tendency to feel and express 
our indebtedness to others in return, for benefits 
received from them ; 


Therr are 
many differ- 
ent applica- 
tions of the 
fundamental 
idea of 
justice. 


Veracity, or tendency to make our words agree 
w ith our thought, in conversation and testimony ; 

Honesty and fidelity, or tendency to make our 

actions agree with our words in promises and con- 
tracts ; 

Equity in the exercise of power and author- 
ity ; and 

Uprightness and Integrity in allowing to others, 
so far as may be in our power, all the advantages 
to which they may have a right, and resisting all 
temptations to the contrary. 

These, it can be seen, all have their ground 
in the idea and feeling of fairness or justice. 

But justice, as fairness of distribution, will include 
and which is 

evil imposed to make up for, and Counterpoise un- 
fairly appropriated good— to restore the disturbed 
equilibrium of relations in which justice consists. 

For, if fairness require that we should act so as 
to confer a certain good on another person, it 
requires also that, if we fail to do so or inflict Hence, 
eviHnstead, we should oyrselves suffer a corres- punishment 
ponding loss. In doing an unjust act, we are 
guilty of a negation of rights” Harmony of justice, 
relations must be readjusted by a negation of 
that negation.^’ Injustice is a suspension by us 
of the rights of others, and must be met by a sus- 
pension of our own rights, and the suffering of a 
proportionate evil. 

The utiliUrian school, as might be expected, 
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Though 
some say it 
is necessary 
only for pre- 
vention and 
reformation. 


11. Another 
group com- 
ing under 
the head of 
Benevolence 
or Social 
Feeling, 


There are 
many differ- 
ent forms of 
social feeling 
also. 


Feelings 
arising from 
nahiral 
relations. 


, reject this retributiiie vi ew of punishment, — that it 
is necessary by the very nature of things ; and re- 
gard it as and refoKmUthe^ i.e.^ 

necessary merely as {a) a counter-motive to outweigh 
temptations to wrong-doing, and make it tQ be for 
one’s self-interest to act justly ; and (b) as a force 
lending to suppress evil tendencies and promote 
beneficial habits in those on whom it is inflicted. 

II. That class of tendencies which spring out 
of felloiv-feeling^ benevolence, or altruistic feeling 
pro|ier. — ^While Justice is a comparatively passive 
disposition, merely letting alo ne, and allowing indi- 
viduals to enjoy and dispose of what they can 
produce by their mental or physical labour, bene- 
volence is a more po sitively active virt ue. It sup- 
poses that chance, or gift of natural endowment, 
has thrown a larger proportion of tlie good things 
of the world into the hands of some persons than 
of otlicrs, in such a way that justice, as ordinarily 
understood and applied, cannot take any ex- 
ception to this distribution. Hence there arises 
an unequal distribution of good things without 
violation of ordinary justice. It is here, then, that 
fellow-feeling or benevolence comes in to supple- 
ment justice. Those who thus fairly acquire more 
than is needed for their own wants, are prompted 
by feelings of sympathy to extend the surplus to re- 
lieve the w'aitts of their less fortunate fellow beings.* 

Fellow-feeling.has many brtfcches or applications, 
and appears under many different names in the dif- 
ferent relations of life. dTiis w e may distinguish — 

[a] Fellow-fcelijpg towards those w'ith whom 
We are naturally and necessarily connected by 
birth and circumstances — (i) Towards members 
of our own fainily — parental affection, iilial piety, 
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brotherly love, and so on ; (2) Towards the peopfe 
of our village, city or friendship, public- 

spirit, and so on ; (3) Towards our countrymen 
genejally — patriotism ; (4) Towards our fellow- 
men generally — h uman ity, philanthropy. 

{b) Fellow-feeling towards those with whom 
we have volu ntaril y connected ourselves — (i) To- 
wards those with whom we have connected our- 
selves in business, and by special agreement — 
honour and honesty in their various forms ; (2) 
Towards the members of ou r society .generally, 
independent of business relations — politeness 
(which has been called “ kindness in small things”); 
(3) Towards the members of any organ isationjpr 
party, religious or political, with which we have 
seen good to conn(‘ct ourselves — loyalty^ _ csp^t 
de corps \ (4) Towards members of other parties 
than our own — Ipliration (Muirhead). 

What, then, are we to regard as the ultiumte 
rg )?i tinn between justice, iuid benevolence ? Are 
we to say that the latter is something essen- 
tially distinct from the former, and supplementary, 
or that it is really but a deeper form of the 
same, taking wider and more essential relations 
into account? Now we can see that justice 
regards the harmony of outward relations which 
is necessary to the order and health of society. 
But benevolence Involves a cQns cmusii£SS._CiLJjbLC 
ultinaalx.,idfijitLty..of^^ure_^ rational 

beings, and fe eling- fo r t he goo d of all , in. c 
moa; and" jtSereXpre^expresse_s ja^haniiQny .J?f dis- 
position w^h ich is deepe r and more, essential th^i 
th e reg ard for outward harmony, commonly called 
justice. Therefore it is not really opposed to 
justice, but a deeper aspectmnd expression of the 
1 same thing* 

it has been debated whether benevolence is 
obligatory in the same sense as justice, and this 
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difficulty as 
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Is it obliga- 
tory in the 
same sense 
as justice ? 


It is morally, 
though not 
legally 
obligatory. 


The most 
active and 
aggressive 
of the vires 

( consist in 
the negation 
of the altru- 
istic virtues. 


cjliestion is the ground of the distinction between 
determinate and indeterminate obligation (§ 91). 
The truth is that some of the forms of justice are 
so definite in their nature, and so essential to the 
outward order of society, that they both can^ and 
must be enforced by political and legal penalties 
a matter of social and po li tical expedjency . 

I This cannot be the case with bent'volence, nor in- 
deed with all kinds of ordinary justice. It is 
.his matter of expediency, rather than any moral 
difference, that has given rise to the distinction. 

We have already considered the “private” 
vices^ rising out of self-indulgence. But the most 
numerous and aggressive of the vices consist in the 
negation and antitheses of the altruistic virtues . We 
have found reasons for believing that self-love and 
altruism coincide in their ultimate results, viz,^ in the 
Highest Good, which cannot be a good of one, but 
the common good of all. But though their ultimate 
results may coincide, this is not true of their imme- 
diate or proximate results, considered by themselves. 
Now some minds may not care to look beyond the 
immediate results of actions— their powers of infer- 
ence and representation being limited, or their im- 
pulses of self-indulgence being so disproportionately 
strong as to hinder their powers of judgment and 
anticipation. Hence the numerous forms of evil 
rising out of selfishness, such as dishonesty, cruelty, 
fraud and murder. These, it will be seen, are less 
passive than the private vices, and involve more 
active self-determination, and hence entail not 
merely passive degeneration of the self, but active 
development in .wrong directions. Hence the 
actively baneful characters with whom history 
abounds, who have sought to make their fellowmen 
only the instruments of their own gratifications. 
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, Ancient Greek ethics, we have seen, concerned 
itself mainly with the cultivation of self by means 
of the self-regarding virtues such as temperance 
and fortitude. Of the other-regarding ones, it 
hardly rose higher than justice ; benevolence was 
little thought of unless under the form of patriotism. 
[l^was fully recognised, however, by Buddha in the 
l east. In the west its exaltation to the foremost 
( place was. due..t.Q Chrisl iaiiity. 

Hence benevolence has been the fundamental vir- 
tue not only to modern altruistic hedonists, bi^t also 
to many intuitional thinkers. Virtue consists, they 
Aadmit, in doing what is right because it is right in 
[itself, and not for the sake of happiness. But as a 
matter of fact, so me have thoug ht moral .-rightness 

to happi 

ness. '‘True virtue most essentially consists in bene- 
volence to being in general. We look on a benevolen t 
prop ensity to bejng in_geii£rin".ajiJUi€Lj^ qI tlie 
being Tn vvTiom it is ; excellency which renders him 
wortn^ oTT'^afi, complacency and good will" 
(Jonathan Edwards). "If we examine all the actions 
counted amiable anywhere, and inquire into the 
grounds on which they are approved, we find that 
they aj way^_a4ipeai:^.aiLbjen c volent. and flowing friioi 
gooJ will t o others , and a study of their happiness. 
(The perfection of virtue is a universal calm good 
Iwill towards all sensible natures" (Hutcheson). 

The above two classes of virtues and motives 
aim primarily, it can be seen, at proximate or inter- 
mediate ends and goods, especially at the means 
and materials of organization, and thereby at life 
and happiness. These are subordinate, however, as 
means to the fuller self-realization which is the 
ultiniate good. The following class aims more 
directly at the ultimate good itself, vis . — 

§ 10 1. C. The I deal-regar ding or Non-person- 
al Virtues and Duties . — Thus far we have been 
supposing the proximate motives of conduct to be 
the preservation of harmonious relatiois among 
rational beings living together in society, and the 


Greek 
ethics pro* 
moted the 
self-regard- 
ing, Christi- 
an ethics 
the other 
regarding 
virtues. 


Benevolence 
often made 
the funda- 
mental 
virtue. 


Not only by 
Hedonists. 


But also by 
Intuitionists. 


C. Another 
class rising 
out of the 
thought of 
perfection in 
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the abstract, 
without 
regard to 
particular 
persons or 
classes, — 
in which, 
therefore, the 
idcrll stand- 
ard becomes 
predomin- 
ant. 


Three forms 
of the Ideal 
— the True, 
the Beautiful 
and the 
Good. 


Hence a 
class of 
virtues con- 
sisting in 
aspiration 
towards in- 
tellectual 
perfection. 


Tending to- 
wards en- 
lightenment. 


[PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

promotion thereby of social order and of the wel- 
fare of particular persons, viz.^ self^and others. But 
such motives, if aimed at solely for their own sake, 
would be more utilitarian than moral in the liigher 
sense. Happiness and even self-preservation are 
not ulti mate ends in thems e 1 yes , but, only means 
t oward s a higher end, viz.^ the developme nt and 
perfection of hunian nature of whic h harmony g f 
relati ons is but the outward m anif estation . 

Hence these self-regarding and other-regarding 
motives will be subordinate as means to the ulti- 
mate moral motive, which is the realization and 
perfection of rational being, and which is present 
lo _mind as a n i deaL But in analysing the springs of 
action, we found the sentiments or ideal-regarding 
emotions to be of three kinds, and these will give 
three cla sses 'of virtues_and duties pointing towards 
three forms of the Ideal — 

(i) Aspiration towards Jjie Intellectual Idea l, 
giving the virtue and "duty o f lo vin g trut h for its 
own sake. Every thinking being naturally longs to 
bring his thought into agreement with reality, and 
this craving is the love of truth — desire to attain 
and promote true thought. Under this class of 
motive, we may distinguish dispositions — 

{a) 'Fow'ards the pursuit and discovery of 
truth, — including Si nce ri / y . or. thfi„ av oiding .of -all 
fajsc pre tence s ; Lmf^articUky^ or the subordinating 
of our own personal interests to truth ; Catrc^Htjji- 
tioHj or the resisting of all distracting tendencies 
for the time being ; 

^ {b) Towards the communication a rLd di sseming j 

tionjilJJie-tmth, — including Truthfulness or Vera- 
city, shrinking from deception and misrepresenta- 
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tion as inconsistent with our own higher nature; 

(c) Tow'ards the applyin g of truth to regulate 
the p.ractiral nrtivities a£-life, including its applica- 
tion — 1 

(/) To the bettering of 07 ie ’ s ow n Life — giving 

tlie power and tc'ndency to apply knowledge to 
the control of the self-regarding moli\es, thereby 
transforming self-love, and making it to be rational 
or reasonable self-love, or Prudence in the highest’ 
sense — aiming at the truest and most essential good 
of self, which will be found to be ultimately identi- 
cal with the good of others ; and 

[ii) To the bettering of the lives of all gener- 
ally^r-giving Wisdom , or the power and tendency to 
consider and care for the highest good of all, there- 
by making benevolence to be ration nl — aiming at 
the truest and most essential good of others, which 
will be found to be ultimately identical with the 
highest good of self. 

It is in this application of the highest known 
truth — the idea of the highest good — to the regula- 
tion of all our actions in subordination to the 
highest good, that freedom of will essentially con- 
sists. Hence the tendency of ancient thinkers such 
as Socrates and Plato to identify virtue ultimately 
with knowledge, with the power of knowing, 
and thereby identifying one’s life with the realiza- 
*tion of the highest good. 

(2) Aspiration towards the Aesthetic Ideal, 
givmg the virtue and d uty of loving and preferring 
what is beajjtifi^l irL-tlie world^s an outward refl^- 
tion of in ward goo dn ess of intention Wd desig n. 
It may be said, indeed, that the pursuit of the aes- 
thetic ideal, or the beautiful, has no thi ng to do w ith 
morali ty, because, as commonly understood, it refers 
vv^holly to outward things, and is applied only in a 


And the 
regiilation of 
life in sub- 
ordination 
to'the High- 
est Good. 


Both in the 
lives of self. 


And those 
of others. 


Another 
rlass, in 
aspiration 
tjjwards the 
aisthetic 
> ideal. 



Wheinv the 
PhitDnic 
theory wf 
the ultimate 
identity of 
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ithe beautiful. 


But all virtue 
contained 
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figurative way to character and conduct. But out- 
ward things are in a sense products and manifesta- 
tions of mind, and reflect its inner character; and 
I their perfection or harmony of form and ordei^ reacts 
undoubtedly upon the character of the mind which 
takes them in, and comprehends them. 

Indeed, Plato and some other thinkers have gone 
identify t he Good with the Beaut iful 
and thereby moral with aesthetic sentiment. That 
inward harmony of the complex spiritual nature 
which we call moral good ness, and which manifests 
’itself in outward harmony of conduct, is the ulti- 
^ mate ground also of that goodness of intention and 
design (end) which manifests itsell in the order 
and harmony of nature, and which we call the 
beautiful. In other words, th(‘ beauty of the ^;orld 
is an outward refl(;ction of spiritual goodno.ss opei- 
ating within and behind tlie jyojJ/l. Hence the 
power of being afTecled by and appreciating the 
beautiful, Plato supposed, both springs out of, and 
reacts on and promotes the essential goodness of 
one’s nature. 

Hence we must admit, to some extent at least, 
the truth of what has been written by Ruskin and 
many others, about the moral meaning and influence 
of art and the outwardly beautiful, and -admit ^ 
taste, or the power to understand and appreciate, 
and the disposition to promote the outw truly beau- 
tiful, among the virtues and duties. 

(3) Aspiration towards the Volitional Ideal or 
ideal of a perfect wilt, giving the virtue and duty of 
loving goodness for its own sake — the supreme 
virtue of reverence for the good, and the duty which 
includes all other duties — the aspiration towards 
the highest self-realization. For as will tn%y be 



duties and virtues. 

I 

said to be the very essence of our nature, as being 
the function to which all other functions are sub- 
sidiary, therefore perfection of ^^wiir* will be the 
highest realization of our nature— that to which the 
perfection and harmony of all the lower motives, 
egoistic, altruistic, intellectual and iesthctic, are 
subservient as means to end, and that which gives 
them all whatever moral Ivorth they have. 

Hence the happiness of self, the happine,ss of 
others, justice, knowledge, and wisdom, beautiful 
surroundings, may all be goods and ends of conduct ; 
but they are so only because they are manifesta- 
tions of, or are more or less conducive, as means * 
or conditions, to the higher and more compre- 
hensive good which consists in the realization and 
perfection of our essential nature, which may bc; 
said to consist in our will. Goodness of will, 
Kant says, is the only thing which is good in 
itself and for its own sake, and not subordinate 
as a means to anything else. 

Hence, the highest and most purely moral motive 
for doing an action is the feeling that doing the 
contrary would put us out of harmony with our 
position in the world, and be inconsistent with the 
worth and dignity of our nature as rational beings, 
•and tend to degrade us to a lower stage of being. 

Therefore the ideal of a perfect will, i.e.y of an 
ess^tially perfect nature, will be the supreme moral 
motive — and the love of goodness of nature for its 
own sake, or simply because it is good, will be the 
supreme virtue. And the lower virtues will 
virtues in the sense that they are subordinate and 
conducive to this highest end, and included as 
factors within this highest virtue. 
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essential 
goodness, 
which may 
be described 
as goodness 
of will. 


Or as the 
perfect na- 
ture, which is 
the ultimate 
end and 
standard 
of conduct* 
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But love of 
goodness is 
not a spring 
of action 
apart from 
other 

springs, but 
consists in 
the regula- 
tion of other 
springs, and 
gives all 
others their 
moral 
character. 


Kant’s para- 
dox. 


Relation of 
the stan- 
dards. 


• "^Kant, indeed, went so far as to say that no action 
is really a moral action — right in the moral sense — 
unless it h performed solely for the sake of its 
rightness, and without intermixture of any other 
motive. But (/) this would deprive such actions as 
saving another person’s life, or the mother’s watch- 
ing over the sick child, of all moral value, because 
in such actions the ultimale rightness of the action 
is hardly thought of. And (//) it is to be remem- 
bered that rightness or obHgatoriness is only an abs- 
traction when considered apart from other motives. 
It is*a quality of other motives, and manifests itselt 
as a force or motive only in and through other 
motives. We can not act for rightness alone, as 
Kant assumes, but for some right motive. In other 
• words, the motive contains always something more 
than the quality of rightness. 

We can see, then, that the subordinate virtues, 
temperance, justice, benevolence, are both good 

themselves^ and good as means to a deeper 
good. From the stand-point of the Intuitional 
standard we regard them as good in themselves ; 
and they are such as reflections of essential good- 
ness of nature. From that of the Ideal standard, 
we regard them as means to an end ; and .they 
are such as promoting and coniirming that inner 
and essential goodness. Thus we regard the In- 
tuitional as the “ working ” standard ; the Ideal 
or E^erfectionist, as the philosophical and ultimate 
one. vX 


The moral 
life supposes 
intercourse, 
co-operation 
and society 
of minds. 


§ 102. Virtue may, therefore, 

Individual consist in that mental 

and Society. disposition which manifests itself in 
harmony of relations among rational 
beings living and co-operating together in so- 
ciety for their own preservation and further per- 
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feotion, and having, therefore, reciprocal rights aixl 
duties. Now this co-operation and harmony of rela- 
tions makes the society or community of minds to 
have a kind of organic unity, and to be a kind of 
complex individual composed of many individuals, 
one integral life rising out of many individual lives, 
as the life of the organism rises by integration out 
of the individual lives of many cells ; and it is 
only as a factor in this corporate life, and tlyough 
harmony of co-operation with all other factors, that 
the individual mind jcan reajize .the potentialities 
inherenf in its nature, as mind. It is in this har- 
mony of many minds, therefore, and this goodf 
which both manifests itself in, and can be real- 
ized only in and through such unity in plurality, 
and such harmony of many in one, that we look 
for the ultimate nature and meaning of morality. 

This analogy between society and organism has 
frequently been overlooked, but sometimes perhaps 
exaggerated. (/) It has been exaggerated, it may be 
said, because the analogy does not hold good in all 
points. In the physical organism the cells have vir- 
tually given up their own individurd lives to the life 
of the whole, and ceased to be individuals and to 
have ends, interests and rights of their own, and 
exist billy as means towards the one general life, and 
have no existence apart from it. But in the com- 
munity of minds, on the contrary, there is no real 
unity^ of mind, no resultant consciousness of the 
whole, no common sensorium or brain, but only a 
plurality of consciousnesses, each with its own sen- 
sqriujn. Each individual unit of society— each mind 
— is an end for itself, and can exist for itself ; and so- 
ciety is only a means for the good of*thc individuals. 
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But the pre- 
cise relation 
of the indivi- 
dual mind 
to society 
collective is 
a question of 
some diffi- 
culty. 


Some hold 
that society 
collective is 
an organism, 
as much as 
the body and 
mind of the 
individual. 


And th.ut the 
right rela- 
tions of the 
individual 
and the com- 
munity are 
to be deduc- 
ed from the 
idea of 
organisEp. 
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Others hold 
that the 
analogy is 
false, or true 
only in a 
limited 
sense, and 
th.at it is 
dangerous to 
draw conclu- 
sions from it. 


This ques- 
tion lies at 
the root of 
other import- 
ant questions 
( f politics 
and ethics. 


• (/V) But this denial of the analogy and of the 
organic unity of society also leads to exaggeration. 
For if it is true that the individual is an end to 
himself, and not a means merely to something 
higher like the organic cell, it is true, on the other 
hand, that he can attain his end — the perfect reali- 
zation of his own self — only by co-operation with 
other minds in an organized community ; and that 
he would have no existence as a rational being out 
of relation to his fellow beings as a factor of 

t society. Indeed, organism in the highest sense is 
that in which every part is at once means and 
^end ; and this is the true relation of the individual 
and society. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that the perfection of 
the individual, and that of the society of which he is 
^ member are each involved in the other as its cor- 
relative — that the individual can realize the poten- 
tial perfectioti of his own being only in and through 
that of other individuals constituting society ; and 
that the perfection of society collectivti can be 
n*alizcd only in and through that of individuals. 
We have, therefore, to explain and illustrate some- 
^what further this mutual dependence of the indivi- 
dual and society, and this common and socialistic 
nature of the good. 

§ 103. The question of the relation between the 
individual and society collective has been 'much 
discussed in recent times, partly (/) because it has 
a close connection with certain questions of biology 
and philosophy, such as the question whether human 
beings are to be regarded as units of distinct origin 
thrown together by force of circumstances, or 
as evolved by differentiation of a common spiritual 
principle ; and (//) because it lies at the root of 
certain questions of right, such as the question 
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whether the right.s of individuals to the disposal ©f 
certain kinds of property are absolute and inviol- 
able ; or whether property is to be regarded as the 
joint product and possession of society collective, 
so that the rights of individuals over it are not 
absolute, but limited. 

Now, we can understand the question best by 
comparing the two extreme positions of individual- 
ism and collectivism {ox social isni ) — the one regard- 
ing society as an artificial conglomeration of in- 
dependent individuals, and the other, as an organ- 
ism in which the individual is dependent on the 
collective whole, and incapable of existence apart 
from it. Thus — 

(i) Ethical and political individualism regards 
society as an artificial aggregate of independent 
individuals, brought together, and made to co-oper- 
ate together by considerations pf expediency, but 
without any necessary connection, or essential de- 
pendence on each other. It assumes, therefore, that 
the person (or at least the family) is a unit capable of 
existing, developing, and realizing the end of his 
being by himself and in himself, independently of 
other rational beings ; and that society is only an 
artificial contrivance for convenience, and not 
essenfial to the very existence of rational beings as 
such. 

•This tendency was expres.sed most clearly in the 
theory of the origin of society by a “social contract” 
or mutual agreement. There was an original “stale 
of nature’' in which men lived .separately and inde- 
pendently of each other, each after his own mind, 
without common laws or institutions — each claiming 
and appropriating for himself everything that was 


We have to 
consider and 
compare the 
two possible 
extremes ot 
opinion. 


(1) Individu- 
alism in 
Ethics and 
Politics. 


Assumes, 
whether 
explicitly or 
implicitly, a 
peculiar 
theory of the 
origin of 
so'uety and 
government. 
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Namely by 

voluntary 

Contract. 


(2) Collectiv- 
ism and 
Socialism 
in Ethic.s 
and Politics. 


nieedful for hi's own preservation and enjoyment. 
/Naturalistic thinkers said that in this primitive state 
jof nature, moral laws and rights had as yet no exis- 
tence ; intuitional thinkers said that they existed in 
(the abstract, as “natural rights” and “laws,” but had 
jas yet no practical application. These natural rights 
and claims led to conflicting interests, and to warfare 
between individuals. The state of nature, therefore, 
prove^ to be a “state of warfare.” Hence, at last 
they devised the expedient of joining together, and 
referring their “natural rights” to arbitrators or 
governors who would dispense them for the general 
good ; and thus formed themselves into states and 
societies, by mutual compact. Thus, society was 
not essential to the existence of men as rational 
beings, but was formed by voluntary agreement of 
individuals for their mutual self-interests. 

This view is individualism in its extreme and 
consistent form. It was accepted in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuri(‘s by both h(‘donistic and in- 
tiiitionistic thinkers ; and was preferred by many as 
favouring the liberty of individuals ; and as ('X- 

( pounded by Rousseau, it became the guiding prin- 
iliple^oi the PVench Revolution. 

(2) 'I'he collectivist system, on the contrary, 
regards society as an organism pervaded by one 

( common life of which individual minds afe the 
organs. It follows from this that individuals derive 
their character as rational beings from the common 
life and mind of the society to which they belong, 
and can have no existence as rational minds apart 
from it, any more than the cells and organs of the 
body can exist aS living creatures apart from the 
organism as a whole, and from the common life 
which has developed them as its organs. For, if 
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we consider the factors and conditions which de- 
termine the development of minds, we find that 
rational mind would be but iin abstract potentiality, 
so to speak, and not a concrete actuality, apart from 
intercourse and co-operation with other rational 
minds ; and that the development and perfection of 
the individual mind is possible only* through and 
along with that of other minds — in other words, that 
mental development is reciprocal, and possible only 
in a community of minds — a society. Man, to be\ 
sure, comes into the world with this potentiality or^ 
possibility of reason latent in him. But a variety 
of forces combine in determining and modifying the 
degree to which, and the way in which, this original 
potentiality will develop into concrete mind ; and 
these conditions, apart from the purely physical 
ones, are summed up in the mutual intercourse of 
minds with minds as factors of society. Thus — 


[a) In the first place, the development of t h e 
^udividual mind is, determined partly by conditions 
knd factors antecedent to the individual’s own life, 
land these are mainly social. The mind is not at 
birth like a sheet of blank paper on which anything 
may afterwards be written ; or like a lump of soft 
wax which may be moulded into any shape by forces 
acting on it from without (though Locke and other 
empirical psychologists used to assume this, in order 
to prove that all the contents of mind are acquired 
by experience). For the very potentiality of rea- 
son implies that it brings into the world with it a| 
mass of hereditary, innate, instinctive powers and ^ 
tendencies, which make the development of reason 
possible. 

But what, it may be asked, have these got to do 

32 


Founded on 
the theory 
that society 
is an organ- 
ism, and not 
an artificial 
construction 
as the other 
view as- 
sumes. 


The depend- 
ence of the 
individual on 
society as an 
organ on its 
organism is 
confirmed by 
many con- 
siderations. 
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(a) 

The innate 
elements of 
man's na- 
ture are 
derived 
from the 
social life of 
his pro- 
genitors. 


(b) 

And the 
acquired ele- 
ments are 
derived from 
intercourse 
with his 
contempora- 
ries. 


From whom 
he obtains 
not only 
physical 
support, but 
the very 
malferials 
of his 

feelings and 
thoughts. 
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with society ? A man, it may said, had nothing to do 
with' society before he was born. Yes : it is main- 
tained that the innate tendencies of the individual 
are the aggregate resultant of the lives and ex- 
periences of his ancestors; which, again, were in 
their own time determined by mutual intercourse, 
and action and reaction with the society in which 
they lived. Thus the mind, even at birth, is al- 
;rcady a product of society, summing up in itself 
ithe tendencies and traditions of the past out of 
'which it has sprung. 

{b) Again, from the very beginning of life the 
individual is acted on, and moulded by the forces of 
^he environment into which he is horn. These 
include, no doubt, the forces of the physical environ- 
ment — climate, scenery, food, and the like. Rut 
what certainly contributes most to his mental de- 
velopment is his mental or social enviromonl, or the 
society into which he is born. 

Thus, even for the physical needs of food, 
clothing, comfort, he depends on the services and 
arts of others. At first h(‘ depends entirely on 
others ; subsequently, on his own reciprocal action 
and reaction 7vif/i others in the practical intercourse 
of life — as worker with hand and mind, employer 
and employee. And before he can attain the mental 
development needed for co-operation with others in 
the work of the world, he has to appropriate the 
ideas and knowledge of other men, and acquire their 
habits and arts. He has to think their thoughts, feel 
their feelings, and reproduce their motives and imi- 
tate their actions. In short, without the help and 
co-operation of society, he would not rise above 
the level of the animals, even if he could live at all. 
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We must conclude, therefore, that the individital 
owes everything that makes his development into 
an actual and rational moral being possible, to the 
socie4;y into which he is born. Without intercourse 
with his fellownien he would be a rational being 
only potentially, i.e.^ he would have in him the 
power of developing into one under certain condi- 
tions; but these conditions would be wanting — being 
mainly action and reaction with other rational be- 
ings. 1 he individual can realize his own life only 
by identifying his life with that of family, profes- 
sion, city, country and mankind. 

In short, the individual is only an organ of an 
organism, which is society ; and as the heart, lungs, 
liver, hand, fibres and cells can have no existenceiof 
their own apart from the corporate body to which 
they belong, so the individual could have no exist- 
ence as an actual rational mind apart from the 
society of minds into which he is born. 

Thus, society and individuals might be said to 
be related as the sentence and the words composing 
it are related ; the separate words have no meaning, 
by themselves apart from the sentence ; and the 
sentence is notliing without the words composing it. \ 
But when the words are taken in their relations tO; 
the sentence as a whole, then each of them is found 
to have a distinct meaning of its own, and out of 
the coml)ined meanings of the words arises the 
meaning of the sentence as a whole. The words , 
give nnraning to the sentence as a whole, but at the 
same time it is the sentence as a whole that gives 
iifeaning to the words. 

§ 104. Thus, mental and moral progress is es- 
sentially social progress. Individuals, indeed, contri- 
bute to the progress of the common mind ; but it is 
the collective acquisitions of the common mind, 
again, that make individual minds possible. It is 
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ganism is to 
organ. 


Hence indi- 
vidual and 
Social pro- 
gress are 
correlative. 
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Society because the common mind has made them what they 
moulds the , 

individual, are that they are able to react on, and modify the 

v?dua^Ueacts mind. And the individual in society is 

upon so- jat once means and end; the individual exists for 
I society, and society exists for the individuals. 

This dependence of man on society may appear, 
at first sight, to be refuted by the case of great men 
or heroes. These seem to ^tand out in solitary 
independence — as if they came from another 
world, and derived little or nothing from the world 
into which they have been born ; and seem to make 
the society and times in which they live, rather than 
to be made by them. And Carlyle wrote a book on 
heroes or great men, in which he represents them 
as iitdependent of their times, and as making and 
!controIling the destinies of men as if they were 
‘^themselves of different origin, and owed nothing to 
their fellows. 

But there is fallacy in this. Great men are, no 
doubt, endowed byauUaire^wilh...pgtcntjalit ies greater 
Who seem | than those _.QLalbcxjn.eo.; but.ihese can n-ev:cL..de^ 

locTety'^and | fa'" »» copditioas 

social pro- land opportunities are supplied by the society into 
steS’of be- which they are born. I'hey have to absorb the 

ideas, habits, and arts of their fellows as much as 
oth(’r men Iiave, and can do nothing without their 
co-operation. They also, as Hegel savs. ** have su(^; k- 
ed at the_ jbu:uaaL.>i3i. tb£-.>jun CtliiiiT^and are 

children of their time. ^^^They can never develop 
and apply their own special kind of genius unless 
the circumstances of their time — the thoughts and 
wants, and aspirations of their contemporaries — be 
jsuch as to draw them forth, and co-operate with 
^theni. ( 3 ) The ideas by which they revolutionize 


Sorme think, 
however, 
that this 
view of the 
dependc.nce 
of man on 
society is 
refuted by 
the existence 
of great men. 
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society are never alto gether new , but have long 
been gathering and brooding in the n^ental atmos- 
phere ; and what great leaders really do, is to 
expres* them more clearly ^and apply them with 
greater vigour than other men could do. Thus, 
Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, Shakespeare, Newton 
and Darwin were all products of their times--- 
\not indeed in the sense that their times gave 
^them their exceptional powers, but in the senses that 
i they gave them the means of developing and apply- 
t^ing their powers. 

This view of society as an organism of minds 
leads to the idealistic conclusion that the good 
'of individuals and that of society collective. -is 
ultimatdy identical ; and that moral consciousness 
i s~t he disce r n nig "a n d Feeling of this ultimate identity 
of self and othcM's as partakers of one oiramon 
nature_and one common good ; while religion, 
again, is the feeling and conviction that this har- 
mony of finite wills and.cjids is the working out of 
the will and nature of one absolute mind, viz., .Gud, 
and that the existence and well-being of the self 
depend upon its harmony with this all-embracing 
power, and the plan and purpose according to 
which that power evolves and sustains the world. 


-^53 

But even 
these owe 
more to 
society than 
they contri- 
bute to it. 


Hence, the 
meaning of 
morality, and 
its connec- 
tion with 
religion. 


PART V. 

RF.SPONSFBILITY. 


} 105. In analysing the con- 
rl^^d* sciousness of obligation, we found 

Guilt* if includes the conviction of 

res^nsib ility, or liability to gain or 
to suffer, to be better or worse, from rightness or 
wrongness of conduct ; which contains again ^^ithin 


As the idea 
of rightness 
gives 

that 01 obli» 
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gation gives 
rise to that 
of respon- 
sibility or 
liability to 
gain or 
suffer. 


Which is an 
application 
of the idea 
of justice as 
equilibrium 
of relations. 


And contains 
within it the 
subordinate 
iileas of 
merit, desert 
and guilt. 


What, then, 
is the nature 
of this gain 
or loss in a 
Strictly moral 
sense ? 

It consists in 
an increase 


h the ideas This consciousness 

of responsibility is a conviction and feeling that we 
shall be justly liable) to have evil imposed upon 
ourselves proportionate to whatever evil we im- 
pose upon others by unjust actions of our own ; 
that in suspending the rights of others by wrong 
actions towards them, we are incurring a reciprocal 
suspension of our own rights ; that oiir negation of 
the rights of otluTs necessitates a negation of that 
negation by suppression of our own rights. 

'Phis conviction evidently rises out of the funda- 
mental moral intuition and idea of rightness and 
justice as a congruit} or harmony of relations. If it 
is right in ns to act in such a way as to confer good 
on others, and wrong to act in such as to impose evil 
upon them, then, by an extension of the same idea, 
it will be right in others to act in such a way as to 
impose evils upon us, in return for tiiose imposed by 
us upon them. This evidently follows from a rigor- 
ous application of the principle of equity, or equili- 
brium of relations in which justice consists (§ loo). 

Out of this intuition of the rightness and wrong- 
ness of relations, then, rise the ideas of merit and 
demerit^ ^ood and ill-desert^ innocence guilt, 
as being contained implicitly in the consciousness 
of rightness and obligation; and these make up* 
the idea of responsibility. 

Thus every good action may be said to increase 
the worth of tlu: agent in the sense that it brings him 
nearer to the ideal excellence at which every action 
aims, or should aim. We express this by saying 
that it gives him merit. By saying that his action 
gives him merit, however, we mean merely that it 
gives him additional worth or excellence, and there- 
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fore good desert in die sense of a right to approval* 
and esteem ; whether the good desert implies also 
a right to positive reward depends on circiim- 
stance.snot necessarily moral. On the other hand, 
every wrong action ntay be said to lessen the worth 
and excellence of the agent, by removing him 
further from the realization of the ideal good : and 
we express this by saying that he has incurred 
demerit — meaning diminution of worth, entailing ///- 
desert^ ora right to disapproval, dislike, resentment, 
and whatever other evil may be essential to the ne- 
gation of the evil wrongly inflicted by his action, /.c., 
to the restoration of the equilibrium of relations. 
And extreme forms of ill-desert are called guilt. 

§ io6. W(^ have to consider further, then, how 
the ideas of merit and demerit and their different 
degrees arise, and in what the qualities of merit 
and demerit consist, and how the different degrees 
of merit and demerit are to be judged. 

A. Now, as the ideas of merit and demerit 
rise directly out of the ideas of duty and obligation 
(as these again rise out of the fundamental intui- 
tion and idea of moral rightness), we shall under- 
stand best how the idea of merit and demerit and 
, their different degrees arise, by falling back on the 
distinction already made between two classes of 
actidVis distinguished by two kinds or degrees of 
obligation.' Thus 

(i) On the one side, we have such cases as 
these: a debtor pays his debt ; a contractor finishes 
his work at the time agreed upon in his contract ; 
a merchant sells his goods at the proper market- 
price ; the magistrate dispenses justice with impar- 


or diminu- 
tion of the 
worth of 
one’s essen- 
tial nature. 


This gain or 
loss is what 
is expressed 
as merit or 
demerit. 


But there are 
various ques- 
tions to be 
considered in 
connection 
with merit 
and demerit. 


We can best 
understand 
how the 
ideas arise, 
by help of 
the distinc- 
tion between 
determinate 
and indeter- 
minate obli- 
gation. 

In some 

cases, the 

n^OCoLohli- 

gationis 

suppiement- 

edhy-ej^is- 
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self«interest, 
and is deter- 
minate. 


In other 
cases, the 
' moral obli- 
gation is 
left alto- 
gether to 
itself, and is 
'said to be 
indetermin- 
ate. 


Though this 
difference is 
legal a.s 
much as 
moral, being 
due to the 
presence or 
absence of 
contract. 


^iality ; the guardian in due time makes over to his 
ward all the property entrusted to his keeping ; the 
servant discharges his duties conscientiously ; and 

(2) On the other side, we have such c^es as 
these : we find many sacrificing their own comforts, 
enjoyments, and means in the hope of relieving the 
wants, and bettering the condition of their fellow- 
beings, without being bound by any contract to do 
so ; find the nurse and physician settling in the 
disease-infected district, and risking their own 
health and lives in the hope of saving the lives of 
others ; the surgeon offering himself as a subject of 
experiment in the hope of discovering the cause of 
a fatal disease : the senator braving the malice and 
j cruelty of tyrannical power to uphold the principles 
I of justice. 

And comparing these two classes of cases we 
cannot fail to perceive a diff(*rence between them. 
In both classes there is moral rightm^ss and moral 
obligation, and therefore iuo vi.i\ and the 

agents are deservln^^ of public approval as upright 
and honourable men. (a) But in the first class of 
cases there is contract explicit or understood; 
violation of which would subject the agents to 
social and political penalties, so that in such cases 
moral motive is supplemented by prudential, and 
therefore no sacrifice of self-interest is entailed. 
To fulfil one’s contracts and to be honest, truthful 
and trustworthy is the least that can be expected • 
of any man. {b) In the second class of cases, on 
the other hand, the agent has done more than 
he has bound himself to do by any contract with 
his fellovvmen. The pu rely m oral obligation of the 
^:tions is noL- supplemented. by..jESl 5 EIiaiIS^^ 
or Tegai^ penalty, and the performanj^^jpf 
them entails a purely voluntary.. .sacrific.e_Qj[„.^elf- 
interest — of ease, ei>joyments, wealth, an d pos sibly 
li fe itself 91). 

Hence both classes of actions are morally 
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{thougli only the first set are legally) obligatory. 
But there is a difference in the form of the obli- 
gation ; the one set are determlnately and defin- 
iVeVy, The other indeterminately and indefinitely 
obligatory ; which gives to the one class a semi- 
legal and prudential, along with their moral, char- 
acter, while the other class are purely moral. 

Now, as both classes of actions are obligatory, 
we can see that in both classes tlie performance 
carries with it something which we call merit in the 
agent, and the non-performance som<‘thing which 
wc call demerit ; but we can see at the same time» 
that these qualities of merit and demerit differ in 
degree according to the nature of the obligation. 

'I'hus we can see at once that a less degree of 
moral merit will attach generally to performance of 
actions of the formiT class — to those in which 
the obligation is determinate, and therefore sup- 
plemented by the force of self-interest; and a 
higher degree to those of the second class, where 
the obligation is indeterminate, and therefore pure- 
ly moral. And conversely, we see that a greater 
degree of demerit or ill~desert will attach gener- 
ally to the non-performance of those of the 
determinate class, aiul consequent violation of 
the principles of contract ; and a less degree to 
non-performance of the indeterminate class. There 
is obviously less merit in devoting a sum of money 
* to the* payment of a debt wdiich wq are bound to 
pay, than there is in devoting an equal sum to the 
relict of famine in a distant country, or in sacri- 
ficing ease, comfort and enjoyments, and endanger- 
ing health and life in the hope of relieving the 
sufferings of others. 

§ 107. B. The above distinction helps to go 
further and determine more precisely in what the 
quality of merit or demerit consists, and on what 
its degrees depend. — 


Now, this 
tiifferenre 
in the form 
of the obli- 
gation makes 
us feel that 
there is a 
difference in 
the nature 
of tile agent, 
according to 
his perform- 
ance or non- 
performance 
of the 
actions. 

We express 
this differ- 
ence by 
saying that 
in the one 
case he has 
merit, and in 
the other, 
demerit. 

And we feel 
that this 
quality of 
merit or de- 
merit differs 
in degree ac- 
cording to 
the obliga- 
tion. 


We can now 
determine 
more pre- 
cisely the 
nature of 
merit and 
demerit. 


33 
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, Outwardly 
merit is the 
subordinat- 
ing of selfish 
interests to 
moral good. 


And demerit, 
the subordin- 
ating of 
iioral good 
:o selfish 
nterests. 


(i) It is obvious, in the first place, that_w£.a£. 
will manifest itself outwardly in the ignoring of 
egoistic interests and gratifications for the sake of 
moral rightness^ or ^out ^of reverence for *'moral^ 
oblig ation I and that the agent’s doing so is a 
measure of the conformity of his nature and will 
with ^ the standard of moral goodness. Hence 
those actions will be judged most meritorious in 
whicii the egoistic interests are greatest, which the 
j^self sets aside from the consciousness of moral 
lobligation, and for the sake of a higher ideal good. 

, And tho.se will be less meritorious in which the force 
of moral obligation is suppleimmtcd, if not sup- 
planted, by egoistic anticipations of reward or pun- 
ishment. In other words, the judgment of merit 
will be mixed and qualilicjd in the case of those 
actions in w’hich the impulse of obligation is, or 
may be, supplemented by considerations of self- 
interest ; and unqualified in the case of those actions 
in which we are sure there has been no intermixture 
of self-interest, as in the case of indeterminate 
obligations. 

Demerit^ on the other hand, will consist in ig- 
noring rightness and obligation and the ideal good 
of one’s higher nature for tlie sake of egoistic 
interests and gratifications; and will be greatest'^ 
where the interests for the sake of which duty is 
sacrificed are the least, because ill such cases, 
the reverence for duty and strength of moral .motive 
must be lea.st ; and will be leasts when the tempta- 
tions yielded to are strongest, because in such cases 
the degree of moral jveakness manifested is least. 

Hence it may be said that merit is directly preft 
portionate to the amount of egoistic interests over-1 
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I come for the sake of duty .;* and that demerit is 
inversely proporti'onate to the egoistic interests 
and temptations yielded to. 

(2) But it is obvious, at^the same time, that the 
inner and essential meaniitg of m erit and de- 
merit will have to be understood in this way. — 
Demerit will consist ultimately in the degradation 
and loss of worth which every wrong action implies 
in the essential nature of the self ; and Merit will 
ultimately consist in the increase of worth or com- 
parative perfection which every right action evinces 
in the self. For every good action is a triumph of 
what is higher over what is lower in the seifs* 
essential nature — a step towards the ideal self- 
realization which is its highest good and end ; while 
every wrong action, again, is a step in the opposite 
direction. P'or twery action either begins a habit 
or strengthens one already begun ; and habit goes 
on accumulating with every new action, and carries 
on the development of the self in its own direction, 
which may be downwards or upwards, for better or 
for worse, towards or away from the perfect reali- 
zation of the self. 

§ 108. C. But there is still another question 
with regard to merit and demerit, viz.^ as to how or 
by what criterion the merit and demerit of actions 
are to be judged ; and this question affects rather 
dee^ply the nature of merit and demerit themselves. 
We find that merit may be said, in a general way, to 
manifest itself in the subordinating of egoistic inter- 
ests to motives of moral goodness. But egoistic 
interests may affect the self in different ways. In 
some persons, and in some cases, they give rise to 
strong desires and violent passions. Other persons 


lojordly 
merit is an 
increase! i n 
t he" essen tial 
perfection 
and worth of 
the self 
which every 
good action 
carries with 
it. 


And de- 
merit, a loss 
of essential 
worth, and 
degradation 
off the self 
to a lower 
level. 


Nevertheless 
there are dif- 
ferences of 
opinion as 
to how merit 
and demerit 
and their 
degrees 
should be 
judged. 
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Two possible 
ways of 
judging and 
measuring 
• them. 


Are they to 
be mcasure- 
ed by the 
strength of 
evil passion 
overcome or 
yielded to ? 


This would 
make it ne- 
cessary to 
assume that 
evil passions 
must always 
• be present 


are less susceptible of such de.sires and passions, so 
that in them such interests give rise to nothing more 
than sober intellectual judgment of relations, and 
deliberate appreciation of better and worse. In 
other words, one person is constitutionally more 
subject to violent temptations than another. How, 
then, are these differences of temperament to affect 
our judgments of merit and demerit ? If vve 
are to judge merit and dtunerit by the self-in- 
terest overcome or yielded to, is it to be by self- 
interest in a subjective sense, vis., by the desire and 
passion actually felt, /.c., by the strength of spon- 
tfaneous passion overcome or yielded to? or in an 
objective sens(', vis.y by llu* uK'ans and materials 
which would serve for the gratilicntion of passions 
if they were felt, i.c.^ if the agent w ere not superior 
to them ? 

(i) It has been maintained that the merit of 
right-denng depends ultimately on the strength of 
evil desire, and passion overcome for the sake of 
right‘doing ; and that he has the greatest moral 
■merit, therefore, whose evil desires and passions are 
strongest, but who has at the same time strength of 
will to overcome them from reverence fur . moral 
gpod ; so that in right-doing, merit is directly pro- 
portionate to the strength of the evil desire over- 
come, and in wrong-doing the demerit is inversely 
proportionate to the strength of passion yielded to. 

This is the view* of Kant, revived by Marti neau . 
But it leads to this paradoxical result, that in order 
to have any chance of earning moral merit, one 
(must be endowed with evil passions so a^ to have 

i ' the merit of resisting them ; , and _ that iheifi .^yviU, 
therefore, be* no merit in doing good actions, if one 
loves to do them. Thus, there will be no merit in 
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doH^ good to our neighbours if we love them a» | 

gospel enjoins ; we niust hate-.ihemf and do | 
tll£m good in spite of our hatred. ® 

(2) But the view of merit given above is differ- 
ent frdm this. Merit consists ultimately and essen- 
jtially i n worth or excellence of the agent’s 
{ nature especially in the acquisition ^ of .Jiddi- 
fion ql worth — in progress towards that self-realiza- 
jlion w.hich is the highest end. Such moral progress 
(supposes that one’s whole nature, and therefore his 
j desires and passions, are dominated more and more 
by self-determination or free will ; and will, if truly 
free, consist in the identifying of one’s self with » 
what is the ultimate and essential good of self, 
and therefore of rational b(‘ing in general. And 
this identifying of the self with what is good, is\ 
equivalent to the gradual undermining, overcoming 
and extinguishing of all such desires and pas- 
sions as are ‘out of harmony with the circumstances 
of a rational mind as a factor of the organism of‘ 
minds. 

Moral merit, therefore, will not depend on the 
. presence and perpetuity of perverse desires and 
jpassion s — of a perpetual discord in the constitution 
? Qf mind — as supposed in the other theory ; but 
Vath er consist in the extinction of them, and will 
*;reach its highest point when the mind has so 
ddentitied itself with the idea of the good, as to be 
no longer affected with desires and passions rising 
out of co ntrary ideas. 

And though the ^resisting of evil passions will 
be meritorious as evincing the moral progress of 
the self, yet the being superior to such passions 
will be still more meritorious as evincing moral 
development already attained. 


'befewe we 
can attain 
merit. 


Or are they 
to be judged 
by the in- 
‘ ward purity 
and perfec- 
tion of the 

( agent's na- 
ture as mani- 
fested in his 
actions ? 


That is, by 
his superior- 
ity to evil ' 
pa.s.sions and 
tempta- 
tions ? 


This criteri- ’ 
on will sup- 
pose in •gen- 
eral the ab- 
sence rather 
than the 
presence of 
evil pas- 
sions. 
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But good or 
iINdesert 
may mean 
deserving re- 
ward or pun- 
ishment. 


Which mean 
properly not 
consequen- 
ces following 
analytically 
from within, 
but imposed 
synthetically 
from with- 
out. 


And are 
sometimes 
called sanc- 
tions. 


• § 109. We have thus far spoken of respon- 

sibility as liability to merit and demerit in the sense 
of an increase or decrease of essential worth — of a 
rise or fall in the scale of being — as a conse(]^uence 
of our actions ; and to good and ill-desert in the 
sense of deserving or having a right to the ap- 
proval or disapproval merely — the praise or blame, 
esteem or disesteem of rational beings in general. 

Bpt responsibility may mean responsibility to 
something more than this ; having good and ill- 
jdesert may mean deserving something more than 
Ipublic esteem and disesteem. For in analysing the 
ideas of right and justice, we find that, if it is right 
for us to do certain actions to the advantage of 
others, and we are, therefore, under an obligation to 
do them, then it is right for us to have corresponding 
disadvantages imposed upon ourselves if we fail to 
do them, or do the opposite ; or, in other words, 
that, if^we have a right to good for doing goo.4^ji\'e 
have a right to suffer evil for doing^^il. Such 
reciprocity of good and evil — such retrihutijiQ 
justice — is evidently implied in that objective har- 
mony of relations in which justice consists (§ 100). 

Thus the idea of justice and right leads to the 
idea of good and ill-desert, and the idea of good 
.and ill-desert leads to the idea of good arwi evil 
.following upon right and wrong actions, not only 
I as consequences of their rightness and wrongness, 
(but as con seq uences^ iniposed upon the age he 
\actions from without by other persons. When 
these consequences are thus imposed from without, 
and by the agency directly or indirectly of other 
persons — i.e., when they ^ are synthetical an d n^ t 
analytical consequences — then they are spoken of 
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as rewards and punishments. And, being imposed 
on account of the moral goodness or badness 
of actions, they are sometimes called the moral 
sanctions. 

AnSRvhen ill-desert takes the form of deserving 
punishment, or evil inflicted from without in com- 
pensation for evil done, then it is called ^uilt . 

The idea of ill-desert and guilt leads usT? speak 
further of the sanctions of conduct. 


XXVIII. 

Sanctions. 


§ no. All actions have conse- 
quences following from them over 
and above those foreseen, desired 
and intended ones aimed at by the agent himself 
(his intention). These unintended consequences 
to the agent include — 

(a) Consequences arising from within^ i.e.y 
consequences to the agents own nature and mental 
jconstitution, modifying it for better or worse, 
jraising it higher or sinking it low’er in the scale 
jof being; and making themselves felt ultimately in 
(agreeable or disagreeable emotion. 

{d) C95L?ejguences imposed from without^ i.e., 
consequences first to other persons for better or 
worse, changing the relations and therefore the 
conduct of other persons towards the agent, but 
thereby returning upon the agent himself^ and af- 
feqjting him e^Jernqlly — in other words, consequen- 
ces of his own actions reflected back from other 
persons upon himself, and therefore including re- 
wards and punishments. 

It, is these refected consequences of action — in- 
flicted upon the agent by other persons on account 
of his actions towards them — that we have now to 
consider. 


Hence the 
moral conse- 
quences of 
actions may 
be of two 
kinds. 


Following 
analytically 
from within. 


Imposed 
synthetically 
from with- 
out. 
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Consequen- 
ces imposed 
(‘synthefically 
(from without 
[are called re- 
, wards and 
I punish- 
ments. 


And, when 
they are 
imposed on 
account of 
the moral 
^qualities of 
pactions, they 
4 may be 
tcalled Moral 
•Sanctions. 


Saction 
means liter- 
ally an act 
by which 
something is 
made sacred. 


• Now, these unintended consequences of action 
depend in part upon the moral quality of action — 
upon the agent’s deserving and having a moral right 
to such consequences whether they are painful or 
pleasurable ; and in so far as they are imposed 
fjn consequence of the moral goodness or badness 
of action, they may b e ca lled the morale sanciiMS 
of action. And responsibility for action includes 
not Qnly the agent’s being deserving of the purely 
moral approval and disapproval of others- (which 
mjfy' be all that is really implied when we speak 
of merit and demerit), but also, in some cases, 
of the more obvious consequences of reward 
and punishment denoted by the word sanctions. 
And when vve speak of demerit or ill-desert as 
we are thinking more especially of liability 
to punishments inflicted from without by other 


persons. 

The introduction of this question of sanctions, 
at least of external sanctions, into ethics may be 
objected to on the ground that it is introdujciug_a 
hedo nisti c^elenient — the sanctions being conceived 
mainly as rewards and punishments, pleas.ures..--a.nd 
pains. But wc cannot avoid altogellver the ques- 
tion of the connection between right-doing and 
wrong-doing and pleasure and pain ; and pleasure 
and pain are here regarded only as unforeseen 
consequences of action, and not as ends* and 
standards. 


§ III. The word meant originally a 

ibanctifying, or making inviolable, of something „bv 
means of a religious ceremony. Hence, in common 
speech, it has come to mean awy outward mark of 
approval, from a superior power, by way of con- 
firmation or ratification, giving authority and validity 
to an act or law. And in ethics it is used to mean 
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something following in consequence of the obsert- 
ance or infringement of moral law, and serving to 
conlirm or ratify the law, and thereby the rightness 
or wriongness of the action ; and this confirmation 
of the law is understood to consist in pleasures or 
pains following as consequences of the action^ 
and apparently imposed directly or indirectly as 
rewards or punishments by some superior power. 
The ethical use of the word is evidently derived 
from the ancient legal theory of morality, accord- 
ing to which the lawgiver makes his laws obliga- 
tory and inviolable by imposing punishments on 
those who violate them. And though it is used 
sometimes also in systems which do not identify 
obligation with external law, yet even in them it 
carries with it the implication that these conse- 
quences express the approval or disapproval of 
these actions by a supreme rational power mani- 
fested in the order and evolution of the world- 
system. Hence, the question of the sanctions is 
one of the points at which ethics and religion 
touch each other. 

Now the possible sanctions of conduct in the 
above sense will include the following: — 

A. External sanctions, or rewards and pun- 
ishments, imposed on the person synthetically and 
directly from without, comprising — 

{a) The punishments inflicted by the govern- 
/ment of the country for transgression of its laws, 
and which may be regarded as ?noral sanctions also 
in so far at least as these laws may be conceived to 
be identical with, or in conforgnity with moral law — 
fine, imprisonment, banishment and death. These 
may be called the political sanctions of conduct. 
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comes to 
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Social 
rewards 
and punish- 
ments. 


Physiologi- 
cal conse - 
^^iences^con- 
siaered as 
'determined 
^ mnral 

power 
woricmg in 
natur e. 


Happiness 
and misery 
of the future 
life, con- 
sidered as 
detel mined 
synthetically 
by God. 


But the 
happine.ss 
and misery 


^ (3) The rewards and punishments imposed by 
society collectively on its own members individually, 
for conformity with, or transgression of its manners 
and cu.stoms — the recognised though unwritten 
rules of society, which every one is required to 
take upon himself, and conform to, in order to 
enjoy the benefits of society— public esteem, 
praise, honour, promotion on the one hand, and dis- 
honour, shame, excommunication on the other. 
These may be called the social sanctions. 

(r) 'fhe beneficial or injurious consequences to 
bodily health and strength, and length of life, 
which follow in consequence of some forms of 
conduct, owing directly to the physiological consti- 
tution of the organism, but ultimately, it is believed, 
to a moral organizing power working in nature. 
Thus temperance has a tendency to be followed 
by health and strength, while intemperance in all 
its forms leads to disease and death. These mjiy 
be spoken of as natural or physioloeical sanction s. 

{(i) The rewards and punishments which are 
attached to good and evil conduct by the express 
will of God — in the present life, or life to come — 
heaven or hell. These may be spoken of as reli- 
I glous or theological sanctions. 

But as the physiological consequences of good 
and bad conduct, referred to above, follow from the 
constitution and laws of nature, and the constitu- 
tion of nature follows from the will of God, there- 
fore, the third and fourth groups may be combin- 
ed under one head as the divine sanctio ns. 

B. The Internal consequences rising, from 
within the mind itself, — viz., the happiness or 
misery imposed on one by one^s own conscience • 
the consciousness of elevating or debasing one s 
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own essential nature, are sometimes spoken of as 
internal sanctions— though not literally sanctions in 
the sense defined above, being of analytical and not 
of syjjthetical origin. Thus the moral judgment of 
one s self gives rise to the moral sentiments, which 
constitute a large part of the happiness or misery 
of many minds, and have been called sanctions of 
conduct, because they follow as its consequences. 

Thus, the consciousness of having done what is 
right is followed by a feeling of self-satisfaction, 
contentment, rest, or what is called ‘having a good 
conscience’; while the consciousness of having done 
wrong is followed by a haunting feeling of dissatis- 
faction with self, shame, remorse — the ‘evil coni 
science’ — which is sufficient to destroy the happiness 
of one’s whole life. And these, some think, con- 
stitute the real obliging, binding and impelling force 
of moral life — the motive-force of purely moral 
obligation. 

§ 1 1 2. The above arc the different possible 
sanctions of conduct. Their connexion with the 
different moral theories may now be indicated more 
fully. Thus — 

(i) The Legal theories which make right and 
wrong depend on the laws of the state, or the com- 
rnands of God, or the rules, manners and customs of 
society, will make the political, social and religious 
sanefions to be the real motive-force of right-doing, 
an4l ground of obligation. 

For, if the commands and requirements of state, 
society or God, be what make actions to be right or 
wrong, then the rewards and punishments imposed 
by state, society and God must be what makes 
actions {viz., those which are right in this sense) 
to be also obligatory. If they make rightness and 
wrongness, they will make obligation also. 
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rising ana- 
lyticaly out 
of the good 
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commonly 
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And accord- 
ing to ego- 
ism also 
they arc the 
Isole ground 
lof public 
jmorality and 
fobligation. 


Altruism 
makes the 
sympathetic 
feelings to 
be the true 
moral sanc- 
tion. 


• And it is evidently to the legal theories of con- 
duct that the term sanction is most appropriate, 
because the word most naturally means an expres- 
sion of approval from one who has given an order, 
to one who has carried out the order. To the 
other theories it applies rather in a figurative way. 

(2) Egoistic Hedonism, in making public moral- 
ity — by which it means merely the outward order 
and peace of society — to depend on the laws of 
government and of society itself, will thereby make 
the obligatoriness and observance of these laws to 
depend on the punishments and rewards, which 
government and socit^ty impose to enforce their 
laws. If individuals were left to themselves, then 
their self-interest (which according to this theory is 
their only motive) would lead them to seek their 
own self-interest even by the injury or ruin of 
others. To prevent this, the state imposes laws and 
enforces them bypunishments, which make it to be 
the self-interest of individuals to avoid injury 
and injustice to others. 

Therefore, according to this theory, public 
morality will depend wholly on external sanctions 
political and social (as in the case of the legal 
theories, with which, in fact, this egoistic theory 
h^ alv^ys been combined). “A man is said to be 
obliged when he is urged by a violent motive, 
resulting from the command of another, and the 
violent motive is happiness or misery, punishment 
or reward'^ (Paley). 

(3) The universalistic form of Hedonism ac- 
cepts external sanctions of reward and punishment 
as useful, and perhaps necessary means for repres- 
sing the unruly self-interest of selfishly inclined 
^individuals, and as a means of developing disinter- 
jested feelirigs through transference of interest. 

But such sanctions themselves appeal only to self- 
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interest, while this theory aims at altruism or dii^ 
interested conduct. This form of hedonism, there- 
fore, in order to be true to itself must rest moral 
obligafjion proper on the internal sanctions of 
moral sentiment, or of the good and evil con- 
science. 

At the same time, it identities conscience, we 
have found, with capacity of sympathy or fellow- 
feeling, which makes every unjust and cruel i^ction 
to be a source of permanent, haunting regret and re- 
morse. These feelings are equivalent to a sanction of 
punishment following the action, and the knowledge 
beforehand that we shall suffer from them if we 
do wrong, acts as a force deterring from unjust 
and cruel actions. 

And at the same time it admits that such purely 
disinterested bonds of obligation are insufficient by 
themselves, and that for practical purposes they 
have to be supplemented by external sanctions of 
reward and punishment appealing to self-interest. 

(4) The Intuitional account of moral judgment 
which makes rightness and obligation to be inherent 
in the nature of action itself, independently of 
commands and consequences, will not depend ..on 
external sanctions for making right conduct to be 
obligatory, because it will be obligatory by its own 
nature without them. According to this system, 
therefore, actions done merely for the sake of obtain- 
ing reward, or avoiding punishment, i.e.^ on account 
of external sanctions, will be without any truly 
moral value, being merely egoistic appeals to self- 
interest. 

Hence, if this system is consistent with sanctions 
at all as a moral motive-force, it will be only with 
the internal sanctions of the good and evil con- 
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butive 
punishment, 
though not 
as a motive, 
yet as some- 
thing right 
in itself, and 
necessary to 
the harmony 
of relations. 


Idealism 
(taken apart 
from intui- 
tionism) does 
not recog- 
nise sanc- 
tions as a 
moral factor 
— unless the 
feelings aris- 
ing analyti- 


ftcience — the moral sentiments which follow as ana- 
lytical consequences of good and evil conduct. For 
acting from the impulse of the feelings which rise 
out of the cognition of rightness and wror\gness, 
will be the same thing as acting for the sake 
of rightness itself. But, with this understanding, 
there will be no objection to calling these feelings 
of conscience, sanctions. 

But, though this system cannot consistently re- 
cognise external sanctions as a tnoral motive-force 
(which would be falling back on hedonism), it re- 
cognises punishments as involved in and required 
by the idea of justice as an objective reality. From 
this point of view, however, punishment is regard- 
ed not as a motive-force to deter from wrong- 
doing, but as something to which the wrong-doer 
has a right, and which is necessary to restore 
the equilibrium of relations. Punishment is re- 
garded, therefore, as retributive, not as merely 
preventive. 

Martineau’s theory of obligation, however, ap- 
pears to combine intuitional with legal^^d egoistic^ 
principles, by making~"the~ obligation of right 
conefSef^o depend partly at least upon external 
command or law (even though it be that of God), 
and therefore upon external reward and punish- 
ment (§ 100). 

(5) Finally, of' the self-realization or perfection 
theory much the same thing may be said as of the 
intuitional account, of which it is only a deeper 
expression. It cannot admit sanctions to have any 
place in morality as motive-forces or grounds of 
moral obligation, because what is dohe for the sake 
of pleasure br pain, reward or punishment (sanctions) 
leaves the character of the person unaffected, and 
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therefore contributes nothing to the highest en(>, 
which is the perfection of the essential nature of 
rational beings ; and because conduct prompted by 
such desires and fears would not be moral at all in 
the strict sense, but only prudential or egoistic — 
leaving the essential nature of the person unchanged. 
The legal and egoistic standards which base con- 
duct on such desires and fears, are not stand- 

ards at all. Morality proper — aiming at the essen- 
tial perfection of the self — excludes all thought of 
rewards and punishments, and therefore of sanc- 
tions in this sense. The only motive-force that it 
(admits, js the idea of the good which the sell 
Irecognises and freely adopts and imposes it uppii it- 
|elf. as the ultimate en d and goal o f all its actions. 
The obligation of attaining the end is thpr<r>fnrn 
imposed; and the self impose s it on it^rlF nn< 
sake of reward or punishment (sanctions), but b^e- 
cause it recognises it to be good in itself . 

The system does not, indeed, ignore fc(.‘ling. but 
it assumes that agreeable feeling is not itself the 
end and good, nor the motive for seeking tin* good, 
but only an accompaniment or consequence of 
attaining it. 

The term sanction may, therefore, be retained 
for thtt pleasurable feeling of self-satisfaction, which 
must accompany the consciousness of approximat- 
ing or conducing to the end, and the painful feeling 
of dissatisfaction with one's self, which must accom- 
pany the consciousness of failing to attain one's 
highest end (even though the pleasure and pain are 
not themselves the motives). 

Even Kant himself admits, however, that though 
plea sure „and pain cannot be the niptives of right 
action, yet the world-system’ would b« essentially 
unjust and imperfect if virtue were not ultimately 
combined with happiness, synthetically, and if wick- 


cally out of 
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sciousness 
of what is 
good and 
bad in one’s 
own nature 
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as such. 
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Ijroiinds of 
happiness. 


Hence moral 
s.'iejice has 
to consider 
the relation 
between 
morality and 
religi )n. 


For though 
not identical 
they are 
closely re- 
lated springs 
action. 


tfdness did not ultimately result in misery; and 
that the harmony of the world-system supposes 
a supreme moral organizing power; which will ulti- 
mately join happiness to goodness. This raises 
the question of the relation of religion to mowility. 


XXIX. 
Morality and 
Religion. 


§ 1 13. In treating of sanctions 
reference has been made to divine 
sanctions of morality. That there 
are such sanctions means that the 


world-system is so constituted that the equilibrium 
of relations in which equity consists, when disturb- 
ed ultimately readjusts itself, and right-doing and 
.wrong-doing ultimately find their reward and 
punishment. This supposes, however, that the order 
of the world is a moral one, /.<?., determined ulti- 
•mately in accordance with a moral end and motive. 
And this means that the determining and evolving 
power is rational mind — morality being ultimately 
reason. But this is the fundamental assumption of 
religion also. Therefore, a treatise on moral science 
is not complete without consideration of the relation 
between morality and religion. 

Now by morality we mean — the aspiration and 
effort of the self to perfect its own nature by regu- 
lating its volitions and actions according to a stand- 
ard of harmony and essential excellence supplied • 
by its own reason. By religion we must understand 
— the belief in a supreine mental power as the ori- 
ginator and sustainer of the world of finite beings, 
and the feeling of dependence on that power for 
existence and well-being, and the aspiration of 
finite minds to adagt themselves to the will and 
secure che Approval of that supreme power. » 

Now the main questions as to their relation are : 
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whg^L^.rfiligKHi depends on morality, or moralit/ 
depends on religion, or whether they have indepen- 
dent sources in human nature though they naturally 
tend to coalesce at last, as they have done in 
modern life. — 

I, It is possible to think, and many have 
thought, that morality is dependent on religion — 
that religion comes first in natural order of develop- 
ment, and that it is religion that makes morality. 

This view is implied in the legal theory of the 
moral standard in its religious form (§41). It is 
' the will and command of God that makes certain 
j actions to be right and others wrong. There is no, 
moral right or wrong, therefore, without the ex- 
pressed will and command of God, and men would 
tjiever come to think of such a distinction if the 
will of God were not made manifest to them. Andl 
the aspiration to do what is right and avoid what! 
is wrong, which is morality, rises out of the aspira-^ 
tion to preserve one’s self and promote one’s well-j 
being by winning the approval and favour of God 
by obedience to his commands, which is religion. 

This view of the relation of morality to religion 
is open, however, to such grave objections as these ; 
that it makes the will of God to be arbitrary — 
(jcreatirfg, and therefore not controlled by, standards 
oj jfightness ; and makes religion subject to the 
morbid imagination of men, leaving them free to 
conceive God in conformity with their own pas- 
sions, prejudices and morbid fancies ; and leads 
thereby to perverted, cruel and degrading forms 
of religion. We must rather think of moral good- 
ness as inherent in God’s essential naturfe ; and of 
his will as expressing the necessary goodness of 
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Or is it 
morality that 
makes reli- 
gion (and 
therefore 
belief in 
God)? 


Theory of 
Kant. 


Duty is the 
first and 
most funda- 
mental of all 
certainties. 


And devo- 
tion to duty 
must ulti- 
mately lead 
to happiness. 


But happi- 
ness does 
not follow of 
itself from 
virtue. 


Tiis nature, instead of creating standards arbi- 
trarily. 

Hence, though the above has been the ^most 
widely held opinion in the past, it is hardly ..main- 
tained now. 

§ 1 14. If. It is possible to think, on the other 
hand, that religion is dependent on morality — that 
morality comes first in order of development but 
leads on to religion, so that the relation of the latter 
to the former is analytical. The derivation of reli- 
gion from morality may be explained in two ways. — 

(i) We may reason in this way : We begin 
with the immediate intuition and certainty of tlie 
reality of moral distinctions — of rightness and 
wrongness as inherent objectively in the nature 
of actions ; and of the obligatoriness or necessity 
of right conduct as necessary to the full realization 
and perfection of the self ; and of this essential 
perfection as the highest end and good of every 
rational being. And it may be said that, along with 
/these intuitions, we have at the same time an intui- 
tive conviction of the right of the rational soul to 
happiness in proportion to the self-realized perfec- 
tion of its nature. But happiness is not_cp ntaincd 
analytically in moral excellence of nature — does, 
not rise out of it necessarily as a consequence. 
And yet it is required by the internal harmony and 
self-consistency of the world-system that happiness 
^should ultimately coalesce with goodness — other- 
iivise there would be an element of contradiction 
land deception in the order of the world. But if 
their relation is not analytical, it must be syntheti- 
cal. That is, if happiness does not rise necessarily 
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out of the nature of goodness, it must be added m 
to it by some power. 

Hence our rational faith in the consistency and 
jUstic# of the world-order compels to think of, a 
power in the world which tends ultimately to con- 
nect happiness with moral goodness — a supreme 
rational power which is at the same time a moral 
power, making the order of the universe to be not 
only a rational order, but at the same time a moral 
one. 

I Thus, the intuitions and certainties of our moral 
I nature — our practical reason — lead us necessarily 
i to the idea of, and belief in God ; and therefore to* 
the aspiration to bring our nature and will into 
harmony with the nature and will of God, which is 
religion. 

According to this view, then, religion will rise 
out of morality ; and though religion, being thus 
the offspring of morality, will not require anything 
which is not required at the same time by moral 
treason; yet religious feeling, thus evolved out of 
j moral thought, will have the reflex result of con- 
(firming and deepening moral aspiration. 

This is essentially the view of Kant and the 
“rationalistic” theologians who followed him. 
Kantis Critique of Pure (Theoretical) Reason^' 
had tended to confirm the scepticism of Hume, — 
talking away all certainty from the usual theoretical 
grounds and inferences on which w^e commonly 
build our beliefs in metaphysical realities (soul, 
independent world, God) ; but his “ Critique of 
Practical Reason^' aimed at showing that such 
beliefs (soul, freedom, immortality, God) have se- 
cure foundations in the intuitions, conditions and 
requirements of our practical ind moral pature (§ 8). 

( 2 ) Or we may reason in this way : in having 


There must 
therefore be 
a power in 
the world 
which com- 
bines happi- 
ness with 
virtue. 


Hence belief 
in God, and 
hence rdi- 
gion. 
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Theory of 
*Martineau 
and others. 


The certain- 
ty of moral 
obligation 
carries mth 
it the cer- 
tainty of a 
supreme 
person to 
whom obli- 
gation is ul- 
timately due. 


And the ris- 
ing steps of 
the moral 
scale lead to 
the idea of a 
supreme per- 
son in whom 
the moral 
ideal is real- 
hed. 


an immediate intuition and certainty of the objec- 
tive reality pf moral distinctions, we have an intui- 
tive certainty also of moral obligation as inherent 
; in the moral rightness of actions. We feei that 
‘ we are under an obligation, or that it is our duty, 
to do what we perceive to be right. But the obliga- 
toriness of right actions means that they are c/ue to 
some one. Obligation implies two persons — one 
who owes the obligation, and another to whom he 
owes it, or to whom it is o^ue. We cannot, there- 
fore, be con.scious of obligation without filling in 
the idea of one to whom the obligation is due. 

‘ To what person, then, are all our obligations 
ultimately due ? It may be said that they are due to 
our fellowmen ; and it is true that many are due to 
them in the first instance. But the majority are such 
that they cannot be due to our fellowmen. And 
even those due to them in the first instance, are so 
due only because they are due ultimately to a power 
higher than men. Hence — 

(/) The consciousness of obligation thus suggests 
and forces upon our minds the idea of a supreme 
personal power to whom all obligation is ultimately 
due, and whose will and command gives force and 
effect to intuitive moral laws (§ 92). 

(ii) And further, the rising degrees of the moral 
scale suggest an ideal of perfect moral excellence. 
But such an ideal would be to our minds only a 
vague abstraction, instead of the spring of hopeful 
aspiration which it really is, if we did not think of 
this moral ideal as already realized in a perfect con- 
crete moral person. Thus our moral ideal forces on 
us the conviction that the supreme person who is 
the ultimate authority and ground of obligation, is 
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himself a perfect moral being (instead of being 
above goodness as the legal theory implies). 

In this way our moral intuitions suggest, and 
|force 'upon our conviction, ^he idea of God as the 
ultimate personal ground of obligation, and type of 
; moral excellence ; and from the belief in God the 
other elements of religion, emotional and volitional, 
necessarily follow. 

And the belief thus springing out of our hioral 
nature is confirmed by our intellectual nature also, 
by inference from the nature of causation, 
leading to the conclusion, that all causality is ulti- 
mately of mental origin ; and from the evidences> 
which nature supplies that the causal power evolv- 
ing nature is a mental and rational, and at the same 
time a moral one. 

This view of the origin of religion and its rela- 
tion to morality has been worked out most fully by 
Dr. James Martineau in his Types of Ethical 
'Theory^' and Study of Religion^ This theory, 
however, like the kindred one of Kant, is open to 
the obvious objection that religion, instead of thus 
depending on morality, rather precedes morality in 
order of development, and existed for many ages 
without it, and has come to coalesce with it only 
dn comparatively recent times. 

\ 1 15. III. But it is possible that religion 
and morality have distinct springs in human nature 
so tKat though they necessarily approximate and 
coalesce when a certain stage of mental deve- 
lopment is reached, yet neither is derived from 
the other. 

Morality, it may be said, has its origin in the 

idea of a perfect self which reason cannot fail to 

evolve at a certain stage of jnental development ; 

» 

and its motive-force is ultimately the pride and self- 
Lsatisfaction of raising one’s self above the wants 
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and imperfections of lower forms of mind, and 
, rea’izing the higher possibilities of the self. And 
this aspiration towards the moral elevation of 
the self as something good and desirable for its 
own sake, may be found, it may be said, without 
any clear conception of a supra-mundane personal- 
ity as the personal type of moral excellence or 
.source of moral authority, and therefore without 
any religion properly so-called, as, e.^., in the 
ancient Stoics and Buddhists. 

Religion, again, it may be said, has its origin in 
Jhe feeling of dependence for existence and well- 
frolrffeeling upon a higher power, which ( annot fail to 

of depend- force itself upon the mind even in its lower phases 

bn^ging for of development ; and its motive-force is the desire 

vatb^nT^*^” of self-preservation and amelioration in the struggle 
for existence. The idea of a higher power on 
which they are dependent leads men naturally to 
the idea of winning the favour of that power, and 
obtaining its h(dp in their struggle with the forces 
of the world. And religion in its primitive form 
means nothing more than this aspiration of men to 
gain the favour of this higher power, or powers, or 
of the most powerful of them, and to enlist them on 
their own side, in their conflict with other men and 
with the elements of nature — showing that the 
original motive-force of religion is aspiration not 
towards any ideal of perfection or goodness (which 
is the spring of morality), but towards the preser- 
vation and well-being of self in the struggle for 
life and prosperity. 

Aiid as^ the primitive tendency of men is to 
think of other powers as mental like themselves 
(until this personifying tendency is corrected b 
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experience), so they have a tendency to think of 
the higher power or powers on which they feel 
themselves dependent, as having feelings and 
passipns analogous to their own. Hence religion 
j akes at first the form of self-humiliation,, flattery 
t’^nd sacrifice, as the ways most likely to win the 
^favour of such higher personal powers. And 
hence, the more primitive forms of religion seem 
to have no moral ideal, and no connection with 
morality ; and we find philosophers and prophets, 
to whose minds the true meaning of moral good- 
ness first opened up, engaged in continual warfare 
against the prevailing religion of their times 
Plato and the Hebrew prophets). 

But though religion and morality thus have dis- 
j tinct springs and motives in human nature, such 
\ isolation is inconsistent with the essential unity and 
harmony of mind, and cannot fail ultimately to 
rectify itself. With the development of moral con- 
sciousness and reason, it comes to be understood 
that power and excellence of nature must ultimate- 
ly have a common root, and that the supremely 
powerful must be at the same time the supremely 
good ; and that the preservation and well-being of 
the self, which is the object of religion, is ultimately 
correlative with the essential perfection of the self 
which is the object of morality ; and that the con- 
tinued enjoyable existence of the self is dependent 
on the essential worth of the self as a rational 
being. From this point then, religion ceases to be a 
system of artifices for winding the favour and help 
of a higher power, and becomes an aspiration to 
!be like God, or at one with God in nature and will ; 
and thus the feeling of dependence rises into being 


Prompting 
to worship of 
higher 
powers on 
whom indi- 
vidual exis- 
tence de- 
pends. 


But intellec- 
tual and 
moral deve- 
lopment 
lead to a 
final syn- 
thesis of the 
two. 
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Ja feeling, at the same time,*of kinship and sonship. 
And morality becomes an aspiration towards ' com- 
munity of nature and harmony of will with God as 
the supremely perfect. , . 

In this way, morality and religion finally 
coalesce ; and human nature attains finally 
harmony and unity of active principles. 




ADDENDA. 


^•.Pagk 66 , line 32, after ‘problem’ add ‘ — the principal con- 
stituents of the moral consciousness 
proper — ’ 

- ,, 8(j, „ ro, aft(*r Maw.' add ‘Rut laws suppose rea- 

sons for them, and the reasons for the 
laws will be standards higher than the 
laws themselves.’ 

„ 93, ,, 15, after ‘inference’ add ‘and in *one of its 

forms at least it may h(‘ called the 
rational standard, because it makes the 
judgment to be a function of, and there- 
by makes the standard to be a product 
of reason! 

,, III, ,, 28, after ‘whole.’ add ‘Hence the proximate 

standard will be political and social law', 
but the ultimate standard wdll be the 
ph'asure of individuals.’ 

12 1, ,, 22, after ‘altruistic.’ add ‘Hence sympathy 

and altruistic feeling have to be acqum- 
ed, and they must be acquired’by every 
, individual in his owm life-time.’ 

j) 1-3) ») 3 * ‘ourselves.’ add ‘Thus transference 

tends to make us forget our own inter- 
ests, and think of those of others.' 

„ 125, „ 34, after ‘ancestors’ insert ‘and instead of 

mind being a tabula rasUy as Locke 
assumed, without innate tendencies of 
thought or action^ all its powers and 
tendencies are more or less innate, 



ii ADDENDA. 

though all have been acquired by ex- 
perience*. 

Page 127, line 30, after ‘inheritance.* add ‘The individual 
is born altruistic — sympathy and tcllow- 
feeling arc innate in his nature.* 

,, 135, ,, 17, after ‘increase.’ add ‘Pleasure supposes 

a fund of life, but it marks the exercise 
and expenditure of that fund, not an 
increase of it.’ 

,, 140, ,, I, after ^ ohli^ation^ add ‘Altruism requires 

us to sacrifice our own pleasure and 
' interests to the good of others. But' 

,, ,, ,, 16, after ‘duty’ insert, our being bound 

to do good to others, and subordinate 
our own interests to those of others*. 

,, 142, ,, 8, after ‘warranted’ ins('rt 'from an ethical 

point of view’. 

,, 143, ,, 27, after ‘itself,’ insert ‘idealists say*. 

,, 148, ,, 6, after ‘good;’ add ‘that it consists in the 

realization of the possibilities of perfec- 
tion that are latent in the common 
essence of humanity, by the self-directed 
efforts of minds acting together in a 

c ’ , , 

socit'ly or community of minds 
,, 154, ,, 19, after ‘agent.’ add ‘}^>ut this supposes that 

rightness is a quality inherent in the 
nature of actions, and that we have a 
power of perceiving it in them intuitively.’ 
„ 157, ,, I, after ^ intuitio 7 iar National'. 

158, „ 17, after ‘resides.’ add ‘This may be illustrated 

by a simple example. A poor boy suffer- 
, ing front hunger may fairly be said to be 
out of keeping with his circumstances. 
He seeks some means of relieving his 
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want, and, in order to do so, offers to 
supply some want of another person by 
carrying a message. In return for this he 
receives a silver coin from his employer. 
In exchange for this he obtains bread, 
and rclicv(‘S his want. Now vve can see 
that there is in all this — in his seeking • 
to supply the want of another person in 
onhu* to obtain means ^of relieving his 
own, in his receiving money for doing so, 
and bread for his money, and thereby 
relieving his own want — there is some- 
thing which we can describe only as 
fitness of relation ; and that in this 
fitness the ri^htiiess of the boy’s conduct 
essentially consists. But if another boy, 
seeing him earn money, beats him, and 
takes his money from him, and regales 
himself and his friends with the stolen 
proceeds of another’s labour, we can see 
that here every step is out of keepbi^ 
with the circumstances, and that there is 
here something which we must call 
incongruity or discord, and that we 
have here the fundamental elements of 
the idea of wrongness.’ 

Page 173, line i, after ‘future’ add ‘with the power of pic- 
turing in imagination future pleasures 
and pains’. 

,, 194, ,, 14, add, “Among English moralists, this phi- 

losophical method of determining the 
nature of the moral ideal has been 
atU’mpted most ^ully by Green in his 
'Prolegomena to Ethics^ 
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ERRATA. 

Page 64, line 9, for ‘belter’ read ‘good or better’. 

,, ,, ,, 12, for ‘better’ read ‘good or better', 

,, 67, ,, 5, for ‘constituents' read ‘factors of action'. 

,, ,, ,, 7, after ‘constituents’ insert ‘of moral con- 

sciousness’. 

,, 84, ,, 31, after ‘intended’ insert ‘accompaniments 

and’. 

,, 94, ,, g, for ‘as standard’ read “as moral standard’. 

,, 103, ,, g, for ‘quality’ read ‘property’. 

,, ,, ,, 17, for ‘virtue’ read ‘virtue or rightness of 

conduct’. 

ni, ,, 9, for ‘claiming’ read ‘claiming as his natural 

right'. 

,, 123, ,, 7, for ‘to that’ read ‘to do that’. 

,, 134, ,, 21, for ‘their theory ’ read ‘their biological 

theory’. 

139, ,, 23, for ‘sense’ read ‘feeling’. 

,, 140. ,, I, for ‘If’ read ‘ if’. 

,, 143, ,, 20, for ‘/^7(;’ read ‘/c^W/Vy. 

,1 145. M 5, for /f/'iori’ read ‘from beforehand', 

,, 154, ,, 17, for ‘good’ read ‘excellence’. 

,, 174, ,, II, for ‘altruistic’ read ‘disinterested’. 
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Altruism, 109, 115; contrasted with 
Egoism, 116 ; not sensualistic, 119; 
source of obligation according to, 
120. 

Aristippus, ethical doctrine of, 18,114. 

Aristotle, on intellectual contcmpla^ 
tion, 4. 

Benevolence, 236, 239. 

Bentham, on utility, 103 ; his cal- 
culus of pleasures, 117. 

Character, definition of, 73, 76. 

Christian idea of Perfect Self, 155. 

Collectivism in Ethics and Politics, 
248. 

Conduct, definition of, 38. 

Conscience, 60, 168 194 ; accoiding 

to evolutionary Hedonism, 126 ; as 
understood by Hedonists, 172 ; ac- 
count given by Intuitionists, 174* 

Cyrcnaicism, 114. 

Deductive method in Ethics, 33. 

Deliberation, 40. 

Democritus, atomic philosophy of, 18. 

Descartes, on origin of law, 97; on 
Highest (iood, 1 52. 

Desire, 39, 62; and intention, 51 ; 
and will, 77- 

Duties, and rights, 201 ; and virtues, 

Duties, determinate and indetermin- 
ate,' definite and indefinite, 212— 
215. 

Ego-altruism, 1 12. 

Egoism, 108, 1 10 ; virtues, according 
to, III. 

Epicureanism, 114. 

Ethical and moral science, distinc- 
tion and purpose of, 2. 

Ethics, origin and meaning of, 5 ; 
distinguished from morals, 6 ; (C 
gulativc science, 10; related to 
Philosophy and Metaphysic, 14 ; 


relation to Psychology, 22 ; and 
Sociology, 24 ; and Politics, 26 ; 
methods of, 30. 

Evolution, of organism and mind, 
race and individual, 125 ; ideal 
state of society according to, 129; 
relation to Hpdonism, 124. 

Faculty, moral, 78, 168 -194. 

Form or nature of an action, 92, 157, 

Good, negative characteristics of the 
Highest, 143 ; positive character- 
istics, 145 ; reciprocity of common 
and individual, 148. 

(]rcat men, 252. 

Green, T. 11 ., ethical method of, 34, 
154, 194. 

(iroek, ideal of Perfect Self, 155. 
(iuilt, 8, 262. 

llappine.ss, distinguished from plea- 
sure, 131, 166. 

Hedonism, 103, 1 10; criticism of, 130, 
Hclvetius, his view of happiness, 114. 
Hindu idea of Perfect Self, 155. 
Hobbes, on right and wrong, 95 ,* 
on state of nature and origin of 
society, 95 ; on just and unjust ac- 
tion, 98 ; good and evil, 113 ; on 
egt)-altruistic origin of pity ^nd 
benevolence, 1 1 3. 

Hutcheson, on Moral Sense, 177. 

Idealism, 143-156. 

Idealist theory, summary of, 150; 
difficulty of, 151 ; use and signi- 
ficance of, 1 54. 

Individual and Society, 244 -2i;3. 
Individualism in Ethics and Poli- 
tics, 245. 

Inductive method in Ethics, 32. 
Instinctive action, 36. 

Intellectualism, 3. 

Intention, 41, 42, 51, 84. 

Intuitionism, 92, 156 — 164. 
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Judgment, moriil, 77— 8o ; object of Morals, origin and meaning of, 5. 
moral, 81—85. Motives and Springs of action, 50. 

Justice, 234. 

Nature and Temperament, 75. 

Kant, his deduction of the three pro- 
blems of mctaphysic, 21 ; on the Obligation, Rights, 7 ; ground of. 
Highest Good, 152 ; on duty of 200; view of,’ according to differ- 

man, 1 59 ; on duty and Imppiness ent theories of morality, 203 ; de- 

166, 274 ; his theory of virtue 244. terminate and indeterminate, 21 


Law, as standard of moral judgment, 
94 — loi ; objections to the tlicory, 
^3 ; different forms of the theory, 
96; 88, moral, 199.' 

Locke, on dependence of moral rules 
on God’s will, 96. 

Martineau, moral scale of, springs of 
action, 1 80 ; method of moral 
judgment according to, 181 ; 
theory of obligation, 215 ; relation 
of morality to religion, 276. 

Merit, ‘and guiit, 8 ; 253—263 ; out- 
walk manifestation of, 258; essen- 
tial meaning of, 259 ; how judged, 
260. 

Methods of ethical study, 29 — 35, 193. 
Mill (Jcimcs), on origin of disinter- 
ested feelings by transference of 
interest, 123. 

Mill, J. S., on principle of utility, 
103 ; on moral life, 104 ; on (pia- 
litative and quantitative distinc- 
tion of pleasures, 1 1 8. 

Moral Consciousness, elements of, 8 ; 
60. 

Moral Faculty, 78, 185. 

Moral Ideal, 59. 

Moral Judgment, 77 — 80 ; points in 
which it differs from other judg- 
ments, 79 ; nature of, 77 ; object 
of, 81 ; standard of, 85—94. 

Moral Law, 199— 221. 

Moral Progress, dependent upon In- 
tellectual Progress, 189. 

Moral Science, its scope, 7 ; differ- 
ent ways of stating prdblem of, <9 ] 
its relation to philosophy ; its re- 
lation to metaphysic, 19. 

Moral Sense theory, 60— 67; 70; 77. 


256. 

Palcy, on moral obligation, 95 ; on 
human motive, 97 ; on Standard 
of Judgment, 102. 

Paradox of Hedonism, 134. 

Perfect self as standard, 143. 
Philosophy, definition of, relation to 
Metaphysic, 1 5. 

Plato, his identification of virtue with 
knowledge, 241 ; of the good with 
the beautiful, 242 ; 

Pleasure and Happiness, 133 — 166. 
Pleasure as stanclard- Criticism 
130—143. 

Politics, moaning and origin of, 26 ; 
and Ethics, 27. 

Propensions, primary and acquired, 

53, 54. 

Prudence, 108, 232. 

Punishment, 235, 262, 270. 

Rational Utilitarianism, 14. 

Reason, as faculty of judgment, 184. 
Reflex aclion, 36. 

Relativism of Sophists, 100. 

Religion and Morality, their origin 
and relation, 272 280. 

Repulsions, primary and acquired 

54, 55- . 

Responsibility, 8, 253. 

Reverence, 65, 1 13. • 

Rightness, nature of, 157, 183. 

Rights and duties 200 ; natural, 248. 

Sanctions, :^64 ; their connexion with 
different theories of morality, 267 
‘ —270. 

Schopenhauer, his pessimism, 49. 
Self-realization, 146, 218. 
Sentimentality, 57. 


Morality, obligatory and optional, Sentiments, 58, 68. 

208. ' < Sidgwick, rational hedonism of, 14. 

Morality and Religion, definition Smith, Adam, his identification of 









